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FIELD SPORTS 


Every country is famous for its indigenous 
plants and animals. While what is called the 
antipodes—though not antipodean in respect to 
California, or, indeed, to the United States— 
has contributed thousands of new specimens to 
the science of botany, it is no less interesting 
in the study of the animal kingdom. But, al- 
though climate, food, and all the other condi- 
tions for the existence of savage beasts are to 
be found in Australia, yet that vast continent is 
entirely free from lions, tigers, leopards, and all 
those other quadrupeds which, in Asiatic and 
African country life, are a standing terror to the 
inhabitants. The only dangerous creatures of 
the kind have been imported from the United 
States and Europe, and have been re-embarked 
after the adventurous proprietors of the men- 
ageries had glutted the curiosity of our Aus- 
tralian cousins. A person may there travel 
from ocean to ocean—so far as is known of the 
explored portions of New Holland—without 
encountering any danger from the lower order 
of creation, except from the fangs of the snake. 
This reptile—from which not even the Garden 
of Eden was exempted—has made its home in 
every lovely clime of the earth, and its hateful 
presence is occasionally found in the sunniest 
bowers of what has been facetiously termed 
the great South Sea “Island.” 

There the wild animals of the chase are, so 
far as the safety of man is concerned, of the 
harmless type, and will turn on their pur- 
suers only when closely pressed and beset, 
much on the principle adopted by the trodden- 
on worm. Until deer were imported and al- 
lowed to extensively propagate, the kangaroo 
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and dingo (wild dog) were the only quadrupeds 
hunted by regular packs of hounds. The wom- 
bat, or tailless bear, is a very inoffensive but 
mischievous creature. It constructs broad and 
deep, well-like holes in the ground, which are 
dangerous to man and horse when engaged in 
the chase or mustering cattle, most of which 
are as wild as the proverbial Texas steers. 
Men and horses have been killed or badly 
maimed by falling down wombat holes, as the 
apertures are designated. The wombat, how- 
ever, unlike the bears of other lands, can 
scarcely be called an animal of the chase, as 
its locomotive capacity is of an extremely 
limited description. Instead of running for lib- 
erty it climbs a tree, or takes refuge in its sub- 
terranean abode. It may therefore be said 
to afford similar sport to “opossum -hunting” 
in this country. So far as the chase is con- 
cerned, our observations must be confined to 
the kangaroo and dingo, of which much may 
be said of interest to those unacquainted with 
the habits and modes of pursuing these ani- 
mals. It is true that deer are now hunted by 
the many Australian sporting clubs and private 
parties; but as this sport is followed in the 
same manner there as in this country and 
Europe, it is deemed unnecessary to describe 
it here. 

The reader must not suppose that the ele- 
‘ment of danger is absent from kangaroo-hunt- 
ing. , Human life, but more frequently that of 
dogs, is often sacrificed, sometimes from the 
attacks of the animal when brought to bay, and 
sometimes from other causes which will pres- 





ently be described. Of course the risk to life or 
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limb is small, compared to that in tiger or even 
elephant-hunting. But in both there is abund- 
ance of the sportsman’s charm, excitement; 
while more activity on the part of man and horse 
is required in pursuing the kangaroo than in 
hunting the savage animals of Asia and Africa. 
A steed of the swiftness of the race-horse, and 
dogs of a peculiar breed—known as kangaroo- 
dogs—are requisite. The Scotch staghound is 
too heavy and slow for the pastime, and the 
English or Italian greyhound is too light, and 
lacks endurance for the sport. The kangaroo- 
dog és of a breed between the Scotch stag- 
hound and the English greyhound, possessing 
in a high degree the strength and hardiness 
of the former, combined with the fleetness of 
the latter. Like the stocks from which he has 
sprung, he follows his game by sight, not by 
scent. This is the proper method of hunting 
the animal, as from its peculiar mode of pro- 
gression—a series of long leaps—the scent is 
left at only distant intervals. Nevertheless, the 
kangaroo is likewise hunted by packs of fox- 
hounds, which follow by scent. Although this 


is constantly lost, yet the great number of the 
dogs causes it to be speedily recovered. The 
jump of a full-grown kangaroo ranges all the 
way between ten and thirty-five feet, the longest 
being made down hill. 


The chase is usually 
short and swift, seldom extending over four 
miles, which are generally run in nearly as good 
time as a running race of that distance. The 
staying powers of horses and dogs are tested to 
their utmost, and not unfrequently the kangaroo 
defies the speed of his pursuers, and success- 
fully bounds out of their sight and reach. This 
he can all the more readily do in a thickly tim- 
bered country, where the trees both obstruct the 
view and render fast riding dangerous. Many 
a hunter has been killed or swept from his 
horse by coming in contact with broad-spread- 
ing limbs of trees, and many are so venture- 
some as to ride at full speed through a wood 
where occasionally both knees will graze trees 
at the same time. This practice amounts to 
foolhardiness, and is by no means the common 
rule. 

The animal is found only in those regions 
of country where a peculiarly sweet herbage, 
known as “kangaroo grass,” exists in large 
quantities. Nor is the kangaroo discovered 
where the general feature is prairies or plains. 
It must have timber and undergrowth for shel- 
ter from the sun’s rays; but before and a little 
after sunrise, and a little before and after sunset, 
it seeks the plain or “open,” where it indulges 
in its morning or evening meal. These and a 
few more details it is necessary to give before 
describing a regular hunt and its accompany- 





ing incidents. As many as a thousand or more 
kangaroos are found in a herd, varying in size, 
from the “joey”—as a young one, a foot high, is 
called—to the “old man,” from six to seven feet 
in height—as a full-grown male is designated, 
The swiftest are the females, termed “flying- 
does.” On the approach of danger, they at 
once pick up their joeys and place them in their 
pouch—the kangaroo being a marsupial ani- 
mal. When pursued, they bound off with their 
young at a tremendous speed, and, if possible, 
will save their own and joeys’ lives. But if a fly- 
ing-doe finds the hunters and dogs gaining on 
her, she does not hesitate to throw her young 
one out of the pouch, as a sort of offering to her 
pursuers, and, by being rid of its weight, to in- 
crease her own chance of escape. This may 
not exhibit the highest type of maternal affec- 
tion; it is, however, kangaroo morality. Nor 
is the‘apparently unfeeling act without justifi- 
cation. The casting adrift of the young one by 
no means—as instinct may tell the mother— 
consigns it to certain destruction. Being fresh, 
it jumps off at a great rate. The dogs, not un- 
wisely, generally refuse the apparently tempt- 
ing bribe offered to them, and continue their 
chase after the flying-doe as the easier to catch 
of the two. If the hunters should determine 
otherwise, and take after the joey, in order to 
capture it alive—for young kangaroos soon be- 
come great pets on a lawn, and continue such 
when they grow old—they are likely to be led 
a very tiring race of three or four miles before 
Miss Joey surrenders herself to death or bond- 
age. In order to get within gunshot of a herd 
of kangaroos, it is necessary to proceed with 
great caution. While the main body of them 
are browsing, there are sentinels regularly sta- 
tioned at the outposts to watch for danger, and 
to give an alarm at its approach. The sight 
and hearing of the kangaroo are very acute. It 
can hear at a great distance the breaking of a 
twig, the rustling of trees, or a tread on a dry 
leaf. No sooner is an alarm given by a senti- 
nel than the whole herd are “over the hills 
and far away,” almost in the twinkling of an 
eye. The sedate “old men” rarely mingle with 
the herd. They hold themselves aloof at a con- 
siderable distance, and consort in twos, threes, 
or fours, like a solemn deliberative body, or 
stand far apart, alone in solitary dignity. 

It is a common practice for professional men 
and others, living in the large Australian cities, 
to tak> a run into the country every year for 
three or four days’ kangaroo-hunting. For this 
reason the hotel-keepers of the interior, in or- 
der to attract custom, generally keep a few 
good kangaroo-dogs. Let us suppose that a 
party of four gentlemen of Melbourne have ar- 
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ranged to depart together to indulge in the 
sport. A very usual place to hie to is West- 
ern Port, situate on the banks of the bay, be- 
tween forty and fifty miles from the Victorian 
capital. “The first step is to telegraph to a 
hotel - keeper on the spot, announcing that the 
party will arrive on such a day, to have ac- 
commodation in readiness for them, and to have 
the dogs in order. On receiving the telegram, 
the landlord directs the dogs to be locked up 
and kept without food for a day or more before 
the arrival of his expected guests, as hungry 
dogs hunt better than those which are food- 
satisfied. Moreover, the best kangaroo-dogs 
are apt to become lazy, and to lose all interest 
in the chase, except so far as it affords a pros- 
pect for a hearty meal. For this reason one of 
these canines will occasionally remain from 
home for a week or so. No alarm is felt that he 
has been lost or stolen. What he has done was 
merely that he had chased and killed a kanga- 
roo on his own account, and had remained and 
gorged himself until the flesh had given out. 
The weather being warm, he had no need of 
home shelter; the long, dry grass afforded a 
comfortable bed, and a neighboring brook 
supplied all the draughts his moderate tastes 
required for washing down tender morsels 
of kangaroo. Satisfied with this sort of 
“dog’s spree,” he would not just then re- 
peat it, but would slink home, and, by his 
guilty look and depressed tail, stand a self- 
convicted canine criminal. Of course, he is 
duly sentenced and punished. But to return 
to the hunting-party of four. In order to have 
their horses fresh for the chase, they send them 
to the hotel a day or two before they start thither 
themselves in a drag or a dos-a-dos, in which 
they also bring guns and fishing-tackle. They 
arrive shortly before sundown, and just in time 
to behold the glories of an Australian sunset 
beyond a majestic forest, and one of the largest 
bays in the world. The locality is chosen for 
a threefold reason: it affords good hunting, 
fishing, and shooting. The bay is at their feet; 
the woods and marshes, alive with game of va- 
rious kinds, are close by; and a ride of two 
miles brings the party to where kangaroos 
abound in vast numbers. It would be impos- 
sible to fill up the entire summer’s day with 
hunting; no horses or men could endure the 
fatigue. As will presently be seen, by about 
ten o'clock in the forenoon of each day, men 
and horses come in from the chase, and are 
glad to seek repose until after an early dinner. 
Then shooting may be indulged in for two or 
three hours in the shade of the woods, and in 
the cool of the evening, fishing in the bay is 
found a pleasant recreation. The day’s amuse- 





ment is thus satisfactorily wound up, the even- 
ing repast is partaken of, and a dreamless 
sleep renews the frame for a rising at three 
o’clock in the morning to pursue another day 
of pleasurable excitement, not unaccompanied 
with considerable fatigue. 

The party, as stated, having arrived in the 
evening from Melbourne, devote the remainder 
of it in perfecting arrangements for the mor- 
row’s sport. They are in the saddle at early 
dawn, and depart for the hunting ground ac- 
companied by a guide from the hotel. This 
adjunct is necessary for several reasons. The 
guide knows the favorite haunts of the game; 
he knows the names of, and can control, the 
dogs ; he secures and carries, hung to his sad- 
dle-bow, the tails of the kangaroos that are 
killed, as the tail is usually the only part that is 
thought worth bringing home; he places the 
carcasses of the animals in forks of trees out 
of the reach of the hounds, else they would em- 
brace an early opportunity to desert and return 
to the meat; and, finally, the guide prevents 
the party from being lost in the “bush,” as the 
wild country is there called. It is no uncom- 
mon occurrence for a party, unprovided with a 
guide, to be lost for several days. The early 
morn is selected for the commencement of the 
sport, because, as already mentioned, the kan- 
garoos choose that time for feeding on the 
plains, and remain until they are driven to seek 
the shade of the trees for protection from the 
sun’s rays. On the plains or “opens” there is a 
fairer field for hunting than among the trees, 
and two or three hunts may be had on the 
prairies before the sun is much above the hori- 
zon. On sighting the game the party ride 
abreast toward it at a walk, the dogs following 
or being at the sides of the horses. This slow 
approach is continued until the kangaroo will 
tolerate it no longer without breaking away. 
It may be remarked that it is easier to ap- 
proach near the animal on horseback than on 
foot, because kangaroos are more or less ac- 
customed to see horses and cattle grazing near 
them, the stupid marsupial not always calculat- 
ing the very serious difference which prevails 
between a horse alone and a horse with a rider 
on his back. On the kangaroos making off, 
the hunters and dogs follow in rapid pursuit, 
and the excitement of the chase begins. Rac- 
ing speed is kept up for a considerable time, 
the game, if surprised on a small prairie, flee- 
ing to the shelter of the nearest timber. If, 
before being run down, it should gain the trees, 
the chase is still continued, the horses, if neces- 
sary, jumping over the trunks of fallen trees, 
wombat holes, and other obstacles in their path. 
The kangaroos lead their pursuers over the 
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most difficult accessible ground, which, like 
Jordan, is occasionally found a hard road to 
travel. The game has even been known to 
spring over the brink of a precipice and to be 
killed on the rocks beneath, rather than be cap- 
tured. During the first hunt or two, however, 
in the morning, while the dogs are fresh, they 
generally overtake and kill their game. The fore- 
most hound seizes the kangaroo by the throat, 
and both roll over on the ground; other dogs 
speedily come up and assist in dispatching the 
animal, which is not very tenacious of life. But 
before dying the kangaroo frequently obtains at 
least partial satisfaction by badly wounding one 
or two of the hounds. Scarcely a hunt termi- 
nates without their being scratched deeply by 
the long nails or claws of the hind-feet of the 
kangaroos. The wounds may heal, but the dog 
bears traces of them to his death. Every old 
hound is covered with honorable scars, the re- 
sults of rips obtained in a hundred battles. On 
the death of the game the hunters dismount, 
and give the horses and dogs a long “breathing 
spell.” The guide hitches his horse to a tree, 
and manipulates the carcass of the dead ani- 
mal. The tail, which may weigh twenty pounds 
or more, is secured to the saddle-bow, and each 
of the hounds is given just one mouthful of the 
flesh. This is the reward for the capture, and 
is given after every death. To satisfy the hunger 
of the dogs would probably deter them from 
continuing in the chase, or they would run only 
a few hundred yards, stand stock still, and watch 
the game until it was out of sight. The remain- 
der of the carcass is, as stated, placed in the 
fork of a tree out of the dogs’ reach. 

While the horses and hounds are taking their 
rest before starting for another hunt, we may 
state that only the aborigines of the country, 
whose taste is not remarkably delicate, eat the 
flesh of grown kangaroos. It is exceedingly 
dark-colored and tough, the sinews almost re- 
sembling wire. But the flesh of the joeys is 
white and tender, is, in appearance and taste, 
rather like that of a cooked rabbit, and is con- 
sidered a luxury by white people. The tails of 
old kangaroos are prized on account of the 
soup which is made from them, it being much 
richer than oxtail soup, and by many consid- 
ered a rival of turtle soup. Hence, after re- 
turning from a hunting expedition, those who 
participated in it make the very acceptable pres- 
ents of kangaroos’ tails to their housekeeping 
friends. Ordinary hunting parties do not go to 
the trouble of taking off and carrying home the 
skins of the animals; but shepherds and stock- 
men make much money from this source. The 
tanned skin of the kangaroo makes a leather 
nearly as soft as velvet, almost impervious to 





water, and boots and shoes made with it are 
much sought after. The wear is so soft and 
pleasant for the feet that many Australians who 
have removed to Europe send to Sydney or 
Melbourne for kangaroo-skin boots. *¢ 
Hunters, horses, and dogs having rested, a 
remount takes place, and a walking pace is re- 
sumed and continued until more game appears 
in sight, which is usually within ten minutes 
from the start. Second and subsequent hunts 
are very similar to the first, diversified occa- 
sionally by falls sustained by horses or riders, or 
both, but seldom with fatal or serious result. It 
is a favorite manceuvre for an “old man” kan- 
garoo, when hotly pressed, to make for a la- 
goon, if there be one within reasonable distance. 
He wades in breast deep, faces the dogs, which 
soon arrive at the margin of the water, looks 
at them resolutely, as much as to say: “Now 
come on; I am ready for you.” Woe to the 
hound that then approaches him! Where the 
kangaroo is standing the water is probably more 
than four feet deep, and a dog can reach him 
only by swimming. The experienced hounds 
know too much to hazard the undertaking, 
and they content themselves with yelping, at a 
safe distance, defiance at the “old man.” But 
young dogs, which have all their experience to 
gain and all their fame to win, frequently spring 
boldly into the water and swim toward the 
kangaroo. With his short fore-arms, or legs, he 
seizes by the back of the neck the first hound 
that comes within reach, and holds his head un- 
der water until he is drowned. The kangaroo 
occasionally holds two dogs under water at the 
same time. Of course, if the hunters, who are 
generally much outpaced by the hounds, reach 
the lagoon in time, they do their best to prevent 
them from taking the risk of following the “old 
man” into the water. But a great many dogs 
lose their lives in the manner just related. 
After a few hunts of a morning, the sports- 
men discover that the dogs have had enough 
of the pastime for the nonce, and they are al- 
lowed to go home by themselves, which they 
will do when dismissed. But this dismissal 
occurs only when the hunters have determined 
to enjoy the chase a little longer without the 
assistance of the hounds. If the horses are 
fresh enough, it is generally decided to run an 
“old man” to bay before returning to the hotel. 
A leisurely ride soon brings the horsemen in 
view of the desired game, and, as before, the 
kangaroo—one of the largest being selected— 
is approached at a walking pace. The “old 
men” are not. so easily scared as flying - does 
or younger kangaroos. When the chosen old 
male is approached by the horses he uncon- 
cernedly gazes at them until he considers they 
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are obtruding too closely on his privacy. He 
then moves leisurely away—the hunters mean- 
while slightly increasing their speed, so as to 
keep the game well in sight, but by no means 
pressing him. The kangaroo, occasionally look- 
ing behind him, and finding that he has not got 
rid of his enemies, bounds on a little faster— 
his example being followed by his pursuers. 
This plan is adopted in order to both tire the 
animal by degrees and to let him gradually 
expend his breath. If a trial of speed be in- 
yited at the start, the “old man,” being fresh, 
will frequently outpace the horses and escape. 
But by the time he is really put to his mettle, 
he is tolerably exhausted, and generally has to 
succumb. When about to give in, he jumps 
“wild,” in zigzag fashion, and makes but little 
headway. Finally, if no lagoon, his place of 
refuge, be nigh, he boldly plants his back against 
atree, and seems to dare his foes to come on. 
Itis then positively dangerous to approach him. 
The sportsmen usually dismount, hitch their 
horses to a tree, and endeavor to devise some 
method to dispatch the “old man.” When they 
advance to within about twenty yards of him, 
he makes a show of attacking them without 
really meaning to do so. He makes a bound 
of eight or ten yards toward them, and then 
returns to the tree. If he only knew it, he has 
them at his mercy. Singular to say, revolvers 
or pistols are seldom if ever carried when pur- 
suing this sport; and, if without arms, a man, 
or two men, would stand no chance in an en- 
counter with a full-grown male kangaroo. The 
centre claw or nail on each hind-foot is more 
than three inches long; and, with one stroke, 
the animal can seam a man or dog deeply the 
whole length of the trunk, as if it were cut by 
the slash of a sharp knife. By this means 
hounds are frequently disemboweled. The hunt- 
ers, however, now destroy the “old man” by 
stratagem. While his attention is engaged in 
front by one or two persons, who throw pieces 
of wood at him, another, by a circuitous route, 
reaches the opposite side of the tree where the 
animal is at bay, and takes an opportunity to 
deal him a stunning blow with a stick from be- 
hind. The blows are repeated until the “old 
man” ceases to exist. Having secured the tail, 
the hunters return to the hotel, well satisfied 
with their morning’s sport. They reach their 
quarters about ten A. M.—having been out about 
seven hours, during which they had ridden prob- 
ably fifty or sixty miles. The horses are per- 
mitted to rest until the following morning, while, 
as mentioned, the remainder of the day, not 
given to rest, is devoted to shooting and fishing. 

We have known a party of as many as sev- 
tnty—about half of them ladies—to be formed 





for three or four days’ kangaroo-hunting. In 
such cases, the preparations are on a grand 
scale. The weather being warm, the party 
camp out in tents all the time—the days being 
devoted to the chase and other sports, and the 
evenings to dancing, singing, and feasting. The 
caterer for the party provides a large stock of 
choice wines, and all that the markets afford in 
the shape of edibles. The journey of Rosalind 
and her companions through the forest of Ar- 
dennes was scarcely more romantic, and not a 
tithe so well provided for as the sojourn of such 
a hunting party in an Australian wilderness. 
The last word, however, is scarcely a fair de- 
scription of the hill and dale, valley and stream, 
wood and knoll, and all the picturesque nooks, 
alive with paroquets and other light-plumaged 
birds, which form the surroundings of the ad- 
venturous seekers after sylvan sports. The 
Diana Vernons of Australia can more safely 
pursue the chase there than their sisters in 
England, Ireland, and other countries can join 
in the hunt, because—unlike those old coun- 
tries, which are partitioned, for the most part, 
into small fields, etc.—in Australia it is seldom 
necessary to face a horse at high stone walls and 
five-barred gates. 

The aborigines have a unique way of cap- 
turing kangaroos. The creeks and rivers of 
Australia are very serpentine in character. In 
making a journey through some parts of the 
country, and keeping on a road formed in a 
straight line, the traveler finds that about every 
mile or so the way is traversed by a stream. 
He appears to be crossing a series of miniature 
rivers, whereas it is the same stream which is 
making a number of detours and continually 
crossing his path. A long line of natives drive 
the kangaroos into one of the horse-shoe shape 
bends of a river, and then, armed with spears, 
they form a cordon, fifty or sixty feet apart, 
across the only outlet. The animals are not 
swimmers; they never take to deep water, or 
go out of their depth in a lagoon. All being in 
readiness, other aborigines enter the river’s 
bend, and the kangaroos have no other alterna- 
tive but to submit to being speared by them, or 
to endeavor to break through the cordon men- 
tioned. In doing so, numbers of them fall 
victims to the natives’ spears. This kind of 
slaughter is not pursued for sport, but for food ; 
as the black natives of Australia are the most 
besotted race in the world, and possess no as- 
pirations above satisfying their animal wants 
for the time being, and are without a thought 
of making provision for the morrow. 

’ The dingo is the color of the fox, with a tail - 
like the brush of renard, but with the head of 
a dog. In a hunt, he affords a longer but a 
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slower chase than does the kangaroo. Indeed, 
there is very little difference between fox and 
dingo-hunting. Either will afford the hounds 
a run of from five to fourteen miles. The dingo, 
however, does not possess the cunning of his 
foxship; and, unlike the latter, he “gives him- 
self away” by heralding his coming by a pecu- 
liar howl, the authorship of which it is impos- 
sible to mistake. He is the sheep-raiser’s 
deadliest enemy; he commits such wholesale 
destruction among flocks that all men are up 
in arms against him. Nearly every city in 
Australia has its hunt-club and pack of fox- 
hounds, and no game is more welcome to them 
than the dingo. In starting for this kind of 
hunt, however, the sportsmen are never certain 
of a “find,” any more than they are when out 
after a fox. Both animals usually prey by night, 
and are not readily unearthed by day. 

An ostrich-like bird, called the emu, is oc- 
casionally hunted by individuals; but it is never 
made the subject of a chase by regular packs 
of hounds. The bird, ‘so-called, has no wings, 
but only a pair of flappers, which it uses, when 
pressed, to assist its locomotion. The emu 
may almost be said to be “all legs,” with 





one of which it can give a kick as. severe 
as that of a horse. The animal is easily do- 
mesticated, and it is a pet on many a private 
lawn. It is, however, very treacherous; it re- 
members an affront for a long time, and is apt 
to seek revenge at the first opportunity, although 
the period may be very distant. 

The disciples of Izaak Walton are “in their 
glory” in Australia. In thousands of pictur- 
esque nooks they may be seen watching the fish 


“Cut with golden oar the silver stream.” 


The finny tribe are there in infinite variety, and 
are exhaustless in quantity. Bay-fishing is also 
much followed—the favorite bait being shark’s 
flesh. In five minutes a young shark can al- 
ways be captured in the Melbourne bay. On 
the whole, field-sports and out-door recreations 
and pastimes of most descriptions are probably 
found as abundant and diversified in Australia 
as on any other continent; and perhaps it is a 
gain rather than a loss that the country is free 
from those savage animals, which, if their chase 
and capture are attended with great excitement, 
are also accompanied by more than ordinary ' 
danger. R. E. DESMOND. 





THE FIRST LEGISLATURE ON THIS CONTINENT. 


De Tocqueville, in his work on the Old Ré- 
gime and the Revolution, very profoundly re- 
marks that, in order to comprehend the causes 
of the peculiar political and social development 
of France, “it is necessary for a moment to 
forget the France that we see, and go and in- 
terrogate in her tomb the France that is no 
more.” 

In this spirit let us look for a moment at the 
records of the first legislative body that ever 
assembled on the North American continent. 
Very strangely, this record disappeared, and so 
completely, that some of the colonial historians 
were ignorant of the meeting of the Burgesses 
of Virginia at so early a date. No trace of this 
interesting document was found for two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven years after it was drawn 
up. At last, in the year 1856, the historian Ban- 
croft, in his researches in the British state-paper 
office, came upon the document, and subse- 
quently copies were prepared and published, by 
direction of the State of Virginia, in 1874. I 
have one of these copies before me. It is the 
record, in the quaint style of those old times, of 
the first session of the Assembly of Virginia, ex- 





tending from Friday, July 30, to Wednesday, 
August 4, 1619—only five legislative days in all. 

At the first blush it may seem a very insig- 
nificant thing ; but if we reflect a moment up- 
on the social and political condition of the pres- 
ent country and the other nations of Europe at 
that time, and upon the character of the colo- 
nists in the southern parts of our country, we 
cannot but be struck with the vast importance 
to the whole future of our land of this early 
turning of the currents in the direction of pop- 
ular representative government.. 

It must be borne in mind that this first leg- 
islative body was formed nearly seventeen 
months before the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth. Virginia, therefore, is the pioneer in 
American representative government. We must 
also remember that it was then one of the un- 
solved problems, which of the two—kingly pre- 
rogative or parliamentary freedom—would over- 
top the other. It certainly seemed highly prob- 
able that the king would gradually absorb the 
powers of the State. In truth, it was not until 
seventy years afterward that parliamentary 
government was assured in England. 
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James I. was on the throne; though a weak 
prince, and in many respects pusillanimous, he 
yet was not afraid of popular opinion, for he 
pressed his claims of prerogative with great per- 
tinacity in the face of a questioning House of 
Commons, which was becoming more bold in 
the assertion of its privileges. The Tudors had 
been strong sovereigns, grasping and using every 
royal prerogative; and when Elizabeth died, it 
seemed as if the balance of power was fast and 
firm on the side of royalty. Possibly, if James 
had possessed the commanding personal char- 
acteristics of his predecessor, he might have 
held the balance on that side during the twenty- 
two years of his reign; and perhaps from thence 
would have grown a consolidation of royal 
power which might by degrees, or at the close 
of a revolution, have crushed out representative 
freedom. Fortunately, however, for English lib- 
erty, the four Stuarts were possessed with a de- 
ceitful perversity and obstinate stupidity that 
wrought their own ruin, and led directly to the 
subordination of the kingly office to parliament. 
But when the colonists landed at Jamestown 
in May, 1607, and when the first assembly met 
in 1609, the struggle of parliament for its priv- 
ileges, though it had been going on intermit- 
tently for three hundred years, was still but fee- 
ble. The great principle of the correlation of 
taxation and representation had, it is true, been 


established; but, as yet, the money supplies by 
the commons were only considered as subsidies, 
granted by dutiful subjects to their gracious 
sovereign, to be expended by him as suited his 
royal pleasure, and not to be accounted for to 


parliament. Most of these money grants were 
in the nature of considerations paid by the sub- 
jects to obtain redress of grievances. The mod- 
ern custom of making specific appropriations 
for specific purposes did not prevail. Usually 
a liberal revenue was settled upon the new sov- 
ereign for life, collectible by him through officers 
of his own appointment, from tonnage, pound- 
age, and other dues. Poundage was a certain 
number of pence, usually twelve, out of every 
pound sterling in value of exported or imported 
goods. This, with tonnage, the duty upon ves- 
sels, gave the king a lien upon the foreign com- 
merce of the realm. Parliament had always in 
advance fixed the tariff, but James imposed a 
duty, of his own volition, in addition to that 
previously imposed by parliament, of five shil- 
lings per hundred weight upon dried currants. 
One Bates, a Turkey merchant, refused to pay 
the extra duty, and was sued in the Exchequer 
Court. The judges, in deciding in favor of the 
crown, announced the extraordinary doctrine 
that the king’s power was double—that is, ordin- 
ary and absolute. The ordinary was the common 





law, which could only be changed by act of par- 
liament; the absolute, which was to be applied 
to the general safety, was not governed by the 
rules of the common law, and could be entirely 
moulded by his will. 

But James went further. He asserted in a 
message to the commons that their privileges 
were not inherent and inherited; but were de- 
rived from the grace and permission of his an- 
cestors and himself. This extraordinary doc- 
trine, it is true, met with a vigorous protest 
from the lower house; but it is evident that the 
open assertion of such a despotic tenet from 
the throne would not have been made had it 
not been in harmony with the views of an in- 
fluential portion of society. The church was 
constantly preaching the doctrine of the king’s 
absolute power above and beyond the law; that 
it was impious to seek the source of the royal 
office in popular choice; and that passive obe- 
dience in all cases, without exception, was due 
to the reigning monarch. The prevailing tone 
of society was aristocratic. Literature gave ex- 
pression to the temper of the times. It is high- 
born gentlemen and ladies—princes, dukes, and 
queens—who are the mouth-pieces of Shak- 
speare’s magical poetry and philosophy; his 
humor and wit run riot in the low-born Launce, 
or Pistol, or Dogberry, and he slurs the rabble 
and “base-born mechanicals.” 

To be sure, there was a yeomanry and mer- 
chant class which was beginning to be heard, 
and also feeble glimmerings of democracy, un- 
der the guise of puritanism; but neither could 
be accounted a factor in the formation of pub- 
lic opinion. Outside of the British islands, the 
outlook for political freedom was certainly very 
gloomy. In France, when this first Virginia 
assembly met, the death of Henry IV. had 
thrown the kingdom into a bloody disorder, 
which was later repressed by the stern hand of 
Richelieu, and turned to the account of central- 
ized despotism. In Germany, the upheaval of 
the Reformation had ended in reaction and the 
commencement of the Thirty Years’ War, the 
outcome of which was the utter extinguishment 
of all hopes of civil freedom. 

It is well to recall these conditions, existing 
at the time the English race planted itself upon 
this continent. The principle and practice of 
representative government was transferred to 
the new world at a time when, in the mother 
country, it was about to enter upon a deadly 
struggle for its existence. Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, as the case may be, it met here 
with new and peculiar circumstances, which 
fostered its growth to a degree which only the 
security of one hundred and fifty years of col- 
onial freedom could have accomplished. 
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James I. treated the new world as a part of 
his private domain, or at least as an appanage 
of the crown. The three charters to the Vir- 
ginia Company of 1606, 1609, and 1611 proceed 
from his royal bounty alone, and are framed 
upon the theory that the king is the owner of 
the fee to all the lands in the new country, and 
that he can prescribe the form of government. 
These charters, which are substantially alike, 
are grants to a commercial or speculative cor- 
poration, composed of noblemen, knights, and 
also fifty-six companies, or guilds, of traders 
and workmen. There was to be a council ap- 
pointed by the company, and to remain in Eng- 
land, which central body named all the officers 
and made all the laws for the settlers. The 
organizers of the scheme pretended that one 
object of the enterprise—as an address to them 
says—was “to advance the kingdom of God, 
by reducing savage people from their blind su- 
perstition to the light of religion;” but cupid- 
ity, no doubt, led most of the shareholders to 
invest their money. They expected great gains 
from the cultivation of the new lands, but more 
from the anticipated discovery of mines of gold 
and silver. The scheme was to carry on the 


colony as a joint commercial and speculative 
adventure for a period of five years, during 
which time it was to be substantially a single 
plantation, under the supervision of the home 


company, the shareholders of which were. to 
receive and divide the whole net product. 

The company being organized and the shares 
subscribed for, the next step was to obtain men 
who would go as servants of the company, to 
open up and explore this almost unknown land. 
The object was gain, the risks were great. Nat- 
urally, it was from the adventurous or broken- 
down class that the servants must be sought. 
The first expedition consisted of one hundred 
and five men, of whom onlytwelve were laborers, 
and a very few were mechanics; the remainder 
were idle, worthless fellows. Two years after- 
ward, an address to the stockholders says: 
“Two things are especially required herein: 
people to make the plantation, and money to fur- 
nish our present provisions and shipping now in 
hand. For the first, we need not doubt; our 
land abounding with swarms of idle persons, 
which, having no means of labor to relieve their 
misery, do likewise swarm in lewd and naughty 
practices, so that if we seek not some way for 
their foreign employment, we must provide 
shortly more prisons and corrections for their 
bad conditions.” 

In a year, the numbers of the first emigrants 
had decreased to sixty. A second lot of one 
hundred and twenty was sent out, chiefly gen- 
tlemen and goldsmiths ; then came five hundred 





more, who were mostly impoverished gentlemen, 
bankrupted tradesmen, and dissolute youths. In- 
dolence and vice reduced the number in 1610 
to only sixty persons, who were on the point of 
abandoning the colony, when Lord Delaware 
arrived with aid and recruits. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1619 that the colony became more 
than an uncertain experiment. The system of 
working in common had been abandoned, or 
rather it had broken down from its own im- 
practicability, and the attempt to govern the 
unruly settlers through laws made by a little 
board of corporation trustees in England had 
also proved futile. Smith, in his history of Vir- 
ginia, published in 1753, describes the char- 
acter of the emigration, which up to the year 
1619, and indeed for scores of years afterward, 
poured into the colony: 


‘And I cannot but remark how early that custom 
arose of transporting loose and dissolute persons to Vir- 
ginia asa place of punishment and disgrace; which, 
originally designed for the advancement and increase of 
the colony, yet certainly has proved a great prejudice 
and hindrance to its growth. For it hath laid one of 
the finest countries in British America under the unjust 
scandal of being a mere hell upon earth—another Si- 
beria, and only fit for the reception of malefactors and 
the vilest of the people, so that few people, at least few 
large bodies of people, have been induced willingly to 
transport themselves to such a place; and our younger 
sisters, the northern colonies, have accordingly profited 
thereby. For this is one cause that they have out- 
stripped us so much in the number of their inhabitants 
and in the goodness and frequency of their cities and 
towns.” 


As already stated, the larger proportion of 
emigrants had gone out as mere servants of the 
corporation. A few, however, had received pat- 
ents for tracts of land upon conditions, such 
as taking out with them a certain number of 
settlers, and these had settled themselves at va- 
rious points along the shores of the bays or 
rivers, and became the nuclei of settlements, 
which were called “plantations.” In the early 
part of 1619, there were about six hundred men, 
women, and children scattered among the plan- 
tations and in Jamestown. In that year, James 
I. ordered the company to transport to their 
territory one hundred dissolute persons; and 
later in the same year, and probably,after the 
assembly had adjourned, twelve hundred set- 
tlers came over, of whom eighty were tenants 
for the governor's land, one hundred and thirty 
for the company’s land, one hundred for the 
college lands, fifty for the clergymen’s glebe- 
lands. Ninety were women, and fifty servants; 
the remainder, seven hundred and fifty, were 
probably distributed as indentured servants 
among the settlers. We thus find that when 
Sir George Yeardley arrived in 1619, and as- 
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sumed the governorship, there were planta- 
tions, or. distinct settlements, and individual 
ownership in land; but that probably the major 
portion of the population were in the condition 
of servants. We also find that the colonists 
had not been drawn from the industrious or 
very intelligent classes in the parent country. 

Governor Yeardley’s administration inaugu- 
rated a new era in the company’s policy. It 
gave up the attempt to make laws in England, 
and permitted the colonists to take that func- 
tion upon themselves, subject to the right of 
the directors at home to accept or not, as they 
chose, the laws thus framed. 

The assembly met at Jamestown on Friday, 
July 30, 1619. It consisted of the governor, his 
council, and two burgesses, as they were called, 
elected by each of the eleven plantations. 
They all sat together in the choir of the little 
church. Among the names of the twenty-two 
burgesses appears that of a Mr. Jefferson, pos- 
sibly the progenitor of the great Thomas. A 
speaker, clerk, and sergeant-at-arms were ap- 
pointed. Prayer was offered, after which each 
member took the oath of supremacy. Then 
began the serious business. It should be re- 


marked here that the body thus convened 
seems to have acted both as a legislative body 
and a court of law. The first thing was an ob- 
jection by the speaker to the presence in the 


assembly of one Captain Warde. This gentle- 
man was commanded to withdraw, which he 
did, and the remainder thereupon resolved that 
Captain Warde had planted himself in Virginia 
without authority from the company; but, con- 
sidering that he had been at great charges to 
augment the colony, and had brought home a 
great quantity of fish to relieve the colony by 
way of trade, the assembly was willing to ad- 
mit him and his lieutenant as burgesses, pro- 
vided he should, with all expedition, procure 
from the company in England a commission 
lawfully to establish and plant himself and his 
company as the chiefs of other plantations had 
done. Captain Warde, consenting to this con- 
dition, was with his lieutenant admitted to sit 
in the body. 

This matter being settled, the governor com- 
plained that the patent to one Captain Martin 
—who was, however, not a burgess—contained 
a clause which made it lawful for him to gov- 
ern all persons whom he should carry over to 
Virginia, or who should be sent to him, free 
from any command of the colony, except for 
the purpose of aiding against foreign or domes- 
tic enemies. The governor asserted that this 
clause exempted the patentee from the opera- 
tion of any laws passed by the assembly. Upon 
this, two of the burgesses—Boys and Jackson— 





from Martin’s Hundred, were ordered to with- 
draw ; and the assembly, having before them a 
copy of the captain’s patent, ordered that if 
he would agree to submit himself to’be gov- 
erned by the general laws, then he and his col- 
league should be re-admitted; otherwise, they 
should be excluded, “as being spies rather than 
loyal burgesses.” 

Having this matter of Captain Warde before 
them, they proceeded also to hear a complaint 
that some of his people had robbed an Indian 
canoe of corn; and, to settle both matters, it 
was ordered that a written summons to appear 
be sent to him. 

Then the speaker, who, as the record reports, 
“had been extreme sick, and therefore not able 
to pass through long harangues,” stated briefly 
the object of their meeting, and read the com- 
mission for establishing the assembly. There- 
upon, committees were appointed to examine 
the charter brought by Sir George Yeardley, 
which was reported upon the same afternoon 
and debated, and the assembly adjourned for 
the day. 

On Saturday, July 31, the committees further 
reported, to the effect that certain petitions 
should be addressed to the company in Eng- 
land. Firvst—To send men to occupy the lands 
of the four corporations. Second—To send men 
to manure the glebe-lands of the clergymen, in 
order that the allowance of two hundred pounds 
sterling per year might be more easily raised. 
Third—That the first planters may have their 
equal share of lands; and that all male children 
born in Virginia may have a single share of 
land apiece, “because,” as the report expresses 
it, “in a new plantation it is not known whether 
men or women be the more necessary.” Fourth 
—That the company employ a treasurer in the 
colony to collect rents, as it is impossible to 
pay the same in commodities, as there is no 
money in the colony. /%/#h—That they will 
send workmen to assist in the erection of the 
university and college. 

The assembly then debated the question of 
regulating the price of tobacco, and finally 
passed an order that Mr. Abraham Persey, 
“Cape Marchant,” should accept tobacco, either 
for commodities or bills, at three shillings for 
the best and eighteen pence per pound for the 
second best. (This cape merchant was, no 
doubt, the officer placed in charge of the maga- 
zine or general storehouse of the colony, where 
all exports were sent, as the company had the 
monopoly of trade.) 

The next day, Sunday, a Mr. Shelley, one of 
the burgesses, died. 

On Monday, August 2, the assembly con- 
vened again, when Captain Martin appeared in 
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answer to the summons of the previous Friday ; 
and, upon being asked whether he would aban- 
don that clause of his patent which authorized 
him to govern all persons on his plantation 
free from any command of the colony, except 
against foreign or domestic enemies, he de- 
clined to do so. This decided negative of the 
captain presented a problem too knotty to be 
solved by the members, and, after considerable 
debate, they directed the speaker to obtain the 
advice of the company in England upon the 
obnoxious clause. 

The assembly then proceeded to enact a 
number of laws, in conformity with instructions 
from the council in England. These enact- 
ments are in substance: To prevent the set- 
tlers oppressing Indians. To abate idleness, 
gaming, drunkenness, and excess in‘ apparel. 
If any one was an idler, “though a freedman,” 
he should be put out to serve for wages. Every 
one was to be assessed in church according to 
his dress; and if he was married, according to 
his own and his wife’s apparel. That every 
householder should have a certain store of corn 
yearly. That each borough obtain a certain 
number of Indian children to be converted to 
Christianity and fitted for the college. To com- 
pel every landholder to plant at least six mul- 
berry trees yearly; also, to plant and dress one 
hundred plants of silk-flax; also, to try English 
flax and annis-seed, and to plant grape-vines. 
To compel all mechanics to work at their trades, 
and, if not contented with their pay, to receive 
so much as the governor and officers shall ad- 
judge. To enforce the performance of con- 
tracts made in England, between the owners 
of land and their tenants and servants sent to 
the colony. To prevent the enticing away of 
tenants and servants from one plantation to an- 
other. To regulate the bringing to and sale 
of goods from the colony magazine. All the 
tobacco and sassafras had to be brought to the 
magazine until all the goods in it should be 
disposed of, and the magazine should make no 
more than twenty-five per cent. profit. 

On the following day, Tuesday, August 3, 
* they proceeded to consider the laws proposed 
by the members, which were all referred to 
committees. Then a Captain Powell presented 
a petition “to have justice” against one Thomas 
Garnett, “a lewde and treacherous servante of 
his,” who had made a false accusation against 
him. In response to the petition, the assembly 
ordered that the servant “should stand fower 
[four] days with his ears nayled to the pillory,” 
and, in addition, should be every day publicly 
whipped. Then the laws which had been 
adopted the day before were again thoroughly 
examined, and once more adopted; after which 





the committees appointed that morning brought 
in their reports, which were debated. Then 
Captain Rolfe (probably the husband of Poca- 
hontas) complained against Captain John Mar- 
tin for writing to him, Rolfe, a letter, wherein 
he charged the latter with certain wrong doings, 
beside casting some aspersions upon the col- 
onial government, “which,” as the journal com- 
placently adds, “is the most temperate and 
juste that ever was in this country; too milde, 
indeed, for many of this colony, whom unwonted 
liberty hath made insolente, and not to know 
themselves.” The petition was referred to the 
Council of State. 

On the next day, Wednesday, it is recited 
that in consequence of the extreme heat, which 
had affected the healths of the governor and 
members, it was resolved that that should be 
the last day of the session. They then passed 
what they call “a third sorte of lawes, suche as 
may issue out of every man’s private con- 
ceipte.” They were: Permitting every man, 
except servants, to trade with Indians, but no 
one shall sell powder, shot, or arms to them 
under penalty of being hanged. That no one 
shall go more than twenty miles from his dwell- 
ing-place, or be absent for the space of seven 
days, without first acquainting the governor or 
commander. That every one, by the Ist of Jan- 
uary next ensuing, shall enter with the secre- 
tary of state his name, together with the names 
of his servants and their terms of service. 
That all ministers shall yearly, in March, bring 
to the secretary of state an account of all mar- 
riages, births, and christenings. That no one 
shall, without leave of the governor, kill any 
meat cattle, and every one shall bring his steers 
and oxen to the plow. That to steal boats or 
oars shall be a felony. That all ministers shall 
conduct divine service according to the ritual 
of the Church of England. That all persons 
who shall swear, after three admonitions, shall 
be fined five shillings for the use of the church, 
and for the same offense servants shall be 
whipped. That no man coming by water from 
above, as from Henrico, Charles City, or any 
place west of James City and bound for Kic- 
cowtan or any other part on that side, shall pre- 
sume, either day or night, to pass by James- 
town without first touching there to know 
whether the governor will command any service 
from him, and the same duty is required of 
every person going the other way. That all 
persons shall attend divine service and sermons 
on Sabbath day, both forenoon and afternoon, 
and all such as bear arms shall bring their 
pieces, swords, powder, and shot. That no maid 
or woman-servant shall contract herself in mar- 
riage without either the consent of her parents, 
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or of her master or mistress, or of the magis- 
trate or minister of the place. That every ser- 
yant who shall contract, in England, to serve a 
master in Virginia, and shall abandon the ser- 
vice and contract with another, shall not only 
serve out the terms of his first contract, but also 
his second. 

These are stated to be all the laws, and the 
house, after disposing of two petitions, pro- 
ceeded to provide for a reward for the speaker, 
the clerk, and the sergeant. For this purpose, 
it was ordered that every man and man-servant 
of above sixteen years of age should pay in to 
the burgesses of every incorporation and plan- 
tation one pound of the best tobacco. A share 
was also to go to the marshal of Jamestown, 
for his attendance. In conclusion, the assem- 
bly commended the speaker to present its hum- 
ble excuse to the company in England “for 
being constrained, by the intemperature of the 
weather and the falling sick of diverse of the 





burgessess, to break up so abruptly,” and also 
prayed that, though the company had power 
either to allow or disallow the laws passed by 
the assembly, yet that they would allow these 
laws to stand until they made their pleasure 
known “for otherwise this people—who nowe 
at length have gott the raines of former servi- 
tude into their own swindge—would in shorte 
time growe so insolent, as they would shake off 
all government, and there would be no living 
among them.” 

Then the governor prorogued the assembly 
until the first of the ensuing March. From 
this simple beginning grew the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia, and it is the germ from 
which has sprung its political framework. It 
only remains to add that the members of the 
first assembly were elected by general suffrage, 
which, however, I do not understand included 
servants, who composed the greater part of the 
population. W. W. CRANE Jr. 
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Where the torrent winks in spray 


Past its pebbles worn and gray— 
Where the mountain slopes to meet 
Waves that fret about its feet— 
Where the glance can sweep across 
Rifted rocks and fading moss, 
Groups of clinging chaparral, 
Manzanita, rooted well, 

Edges of deserted mines, 

Set around with blasted pines— 
Where the autumn sun is clear 

On the sleepy village near, 

On the long black bridge below, 
On the orchard’s leafless row, 
And, across the narrow trail, 
Slowly pass the fearless quail— 


There’s an alcove. 


Overhead 


Droop the dogwood clusters red, 
And I find a snow-white stone, 
Set in fern, as royal throne, 
Thence to look on height and stream, 
Sunlit woods, and autumn’s gleam. 
So, to this long-waiting nook 

I have brought a well-worn book, 
Full of,autumn’s windy gold, 

Full of music long untold, 

That I may, in this fair place, 
Meet the poet face to face, 

And, while low the river beats, 


Read the mellow verse of Keats. 


CHARLES H. SHINN. 
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SAND. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Now, lads, ’ere be a chance for them as ’ave 
sense to show it a bit,” said “Cussin’ Jack,” in 
the saloon, as he sat over his moderate beer, 
on the evening of the battle between Maydole 
and Blethers. 

“ How d’ye mean, Jack?” asked the man sit- 
ting opposite. 

“Tt daan’t taike no gret sense to coom at my 
meanin’. ’Ere’s a bit row—a feight—a bust-oop 
among bosses. Wot’s to come on it? Wot’s to 
come on it? Shall t moine stop? Shall aw on 
us tak’ blankets and go stumpin’ down ¢’ cajion 
road?” And Jack sipped his beer. 

“No, we'll wait here for a new deal. The 
company a’n’t goin’ to give it up so,” said an- 
other workman. 

“Not if they know theirselves,” confidently 
asserted another. 

“Gosh! I daan’t think company’s had much 
to do with this bizens sin’ ivver I com’d ’ere. 
It’s aw been Blethers an’ t’ store, more loike.” 

“Well, how're we goin’ to show sense, Jack, 
s’posin’ we got any?” 

“T’ll tell yo’,” said Jack, taking out his short 
pipe and tobacco-pouch preparatory to filling 
one from the other. “T’ll tell yo’ ’ow we can 
show a bit o’ sense i’ these days. Let ivvery 
mon work forthright ayead, same as thoft nowt 
was misplaised. Let t’ clark an’ Blethers feight 
it out wi’ fair play o’ both sides, an’ best mon t’ 
win,” and he put his now filled pipe to his 
mouth, struck a match, and proceeded to add 
his quota of smoke to the hazy upper atmos- 
phere of the room. 

“Your head’s level, Jack.” 

“But I saay!” exclaimed Jack, as if calling 
special attention to his next remark, “theer 
is to be no comin’ between by folk o’ t’ store. 
*Ands hoff, aw round. That’s wot I saay.” 

“Hands off, goes,” said several of the men. 

“No chap can tell wot’s t? next moove 0’ 
Blethers. Certain I be t’ clark means fair aw 
round, and moar certain I be that ee is our 
boss fro’ this day forrid; but ee weant say so 
wi’out paipers to show for it.” 

“Are you runnin’ the clerk now, Jack?” 

“No. ’Adn’t yo’ better try t’ run un?” re- 
sponded Jack, in the sarcastic tone of the other’s 
question. “I’m no way in his confeydance. Ee 





nivver tell’d me a word o’’s bizens; but I be’ent 
bloind. I can see a owse i’ broad daylight.” 

“A boarding-house?” mischievously muttered 
by some one. 

“Ay! A boardin’-owse.” 

“Er a brury?” 

“ Ay, lad, or a breewery. I daant go back o’ 
a good bite or a fu’ glass—i’ moderation.” 

“Does anybody know what Blethers is doing, 
about now?” 

“Yes, he’s to his room at the store, in bed.” 

“What's t? matter wi’ un? Ee be’ent cut or 
shot, be ee?” 

“No, but the little devil nearly broke his 
neck. So Woolsey says.” 

“Ee be’ent daingerous ’urt, be ee?” 

“No. Woolsey says he can’t hardly move 
his head. Says he holds it to one side’s if a 
mule’d kicked him under the ear.” 

“Ts his face bunged up much?” 

“No, there ain’t nothin’ much the matter with 
his face. That little feller ain’t fool enough to 
spile his long hands on no face when he’s got a 
better show.” 

“Well, Tony Maguire says he has got a face 
on him like a sick sea-lion.” 

Here the men laughed all round—not at the 
remark, but at the man who made it. The idea 
of giving Tony Maguire, the bar-keeper, as au- 
thority for the truth of anything, was a joke 
that had not been perpetrated for years any- 
where in the mountains. 

Thus the men discussed, in their own rough 
way, the situation of affairs, and with their sa- 
gacity, rather than with the reasoning power, 
came to their own conclusions—which are apt, 
all things considered, to be about right. 

“Well, lads, I be goin’ whoam to go to bed, 
an’ the word is: Fair play an’ no interfeyrence,” 
and, knocking the bowl of his pipe upon his 
thumb-nail, he left the saloon. 

On the morrow every department of the busi- 
ness went forward with, if anything, more than 
usual quiet, regularity, and promptness. 

There was no arrest, no filing of complaints 
or charges. The quarrel—at least before the 
public—was a strictly private matter. But 
Norman Maydole Jr. knew well enough that 
his position was not made easier by his late 
combat. He also knew—or, if he did not know, 
he felt—that, having set the ball in motion, he 
must follow it up, or give it up. Therefore, 
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after breakfast, he put some papers into his 
pocket, left his office, and walked carefully and 
leisurely down to the store. 

“T wish to see Mr. Blethers,” he said to the 
proprietor of the store. 

“Mr. Blethers will see you soon enough,” 
said the store-keeper. 

“T want to see him now,” said Norman, not 
choosing to notice the covert threat. 

Several of the men, having noticed Norman 
going to the store, now came in. 

“You can not see Mr. Blethers until he is 
ready to see you.” 

“T wish to see him upon business as import- 
ant to him as it is to me; you will be good 
enough,” said Norman, taking a card from his 
pocket and rapidly penciling upon it, “to per- 
mit this message to be taken to him while I 
wait his answer.” 

“T am not carrying messages at present.” 

“I did not ask you to carryit. I asked you 
to permit it to be taken to him;” then, turning 
to the little crowd of men who were watching 
the proceedings, he said: “Gentlemen, might I 
ask one of you to carry this message to Mr. 
Blethers?” 

Instantly a trio of brawny right hands was 
extended, into one of which Norman politely 
placed his missive. This hand happened to 
be that of Long Johnson. 

“Bring the answer to the office, please, Mr. 
Johnson.” 

“If I git one,” said Johnson, departing on 
his errand. As this errand took Mr. Johnson 
through the length of the store-room, it seemed 
for a bare instant that he would be denied a 
passage; but the presence of an increasing 
crowd of witnesses, perhaps, silently cleared 
his way. 

Johnson was but a minute gone when he re- 
turned and followed Norman, Overtaking him 
before he reached his office, he brought him 
back with him and escorted him through the 
Store, despite the lowering face of the keeper. 
It was some time—nearly an hour — before 
Norman appeared again. The men standing 
around the store-door began to grow uneasy, 
and to mutter among themselves, 

“T think it’s all right, boys,” said Fitzgibbon, 
who happened, he best knew why, to be one of 
the company. “I don’t think there is any- 
thing about this store that can get away with 
the clerk and Long Johnson, in ary spot or 
place.” 

By and by, Norman came out, bowed to the 
men as he passed through the crowd, and hur- 
tied away to his office alone. 

“Gone fer his gun,” whispered one to the 
other. 





“He never goes that far for his gun,” said 
the other. 

Here, Long Johnson appeared, coming from 
the store into the crowd, with an unusually 
wide-awake expression on his face. 

“What's up, Jonse?” asked one, as they all 
closed around him, and, with one common im- 
pulse, moved up street toward the saloon. 

“T dunno what’s up; I never see sich a thing 
in my life. You see, I went in ther with the 
keard, an’ Blethers was layin’ down on the out- 
side of his bed, with his wearin’ clothes an’ 
dressin’-wo’mus on, and his right hand under 
his stiff neck. I give him the keard, an’ he tuk 
it in his left hand an’ looked at it, then says to 
me: ‘Where is Maydole?’ Sez I: ‘He’s out in 
front.’ Sez he: ‘Bring him in yer.’ Well, then, 
you know, I come out and brung Maydole in. 
‘Maydole, have you anything agin’ me more’n 
what passed yesterday?’ ‘No, sir, not person- 
ally, sez the clerk. ‘Are you satisfied with our 
game as far as we’ve got?’ sez Blethers. ‘I re- 
gret the whole thing, but I have nothing to 
take back—yes, I am satisfied,’ sez the clerk. 
‘So am I,’ sez Blethers, taking his hand from 
under his neck an’ offering it to Maydole; and, 
dang my skin, boys, if the tears didn’t come 
into the clerk’s eyes when he tuk that man’s 
hand. I never see nuthin’ like it—never.” 

“Well, what did they do then?” 

“Maydole hill on to his hand, an’ nary one 
of’em said a word fer about two minutes. Then 
sez Blethers: ‘Why didn’t you make it known 
before?’ ‘You didn’t give me no chance,’ sez 
the clerk. Then I see it was all smooth sailin’ 
between ’em, an’ I stepped out back; but I 
didn’t go fur away, ’kaze I thought ole Blethers 
mought be playin’ ’possum.” 

“Both of ’em found out they b’long to the 
‘Union,’ I reckon.” 

“Dern if I know what they found out; all 
I know is, that Maydole tuk a seat ‘longside 
o’ Blethers, and they talked for about a half 
hour straight as a string. I think they wuz 
talkin’ about the mine, but I dunno. Ther’ wuz 
papers between ’em.” 

“Well, now, old Blethers ain’t sich a bull- 
head, after all,” said one of the men, as the 
crowd passed into the saloon. 

“‘He’s come to his senses. He had the big- 
head bad, an’ a poultice o’ bones cured him.” 

“Blethers is not sich a bad feller. Ther is 
other fellers behind him in this biz that’s wuss’n 
he is. Old Nosegrinder, down ther’ at the 
store, is a meaner man than Blethers dare be, 
only Nosegrinder is a damn old coward, and 
Ben Blethers isn’t. He picked the wrong man 
when he bounced the clerk; but it’s no use 
talkin’, Ben’ll fight.” 
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“All right, boys, peace beats war. Let’s all 
take a drink,” said Charley Fitzgibbon. “Set 
’em up, Tony!” 

“What shall it be, gentlemen?” said the af- 
fable Tony, as he kimboed his white-shirted 
arms on the counter, and looked into the faces 
before him. 

“Tony, you get purtier every day—that top- 
knot o’ your’n is a reg’lar Conklin’.” 

“Them brass-mounted dog-collars on his 
arms sets him off bigger’n a Piute belle.” 

Tony winked and grimaced in response to 
the general chaffing, but kept down to his busi- 
ness until he was able to say, with a flourish 
of his napkin: “All set, gentlemen.” 

“Toast, boys,” said Fitzgibbon, elevating his 
glass: 


‘Yer’s to peace an’ quiet an’ right ; 

To the man that knows when not to fight; 
To the gentleman born with a quiet jaw— 
Bones in his hands, and sand in his craw.’” 


The sentiment was unanimously imbibed; 
and, as each man placed his empty glass upon 
the counter, each man also wiped his mouth 
with the ball of his thumb, and emphatically 
remarked: “You bet your boots.” 

“Gentlemen, you should not use such ex- 
pressions as ‘You bet your boots,” remarked 
the affable Tony, as he gayly cleared away the 
line of glasses. 

“What ought we to say?” 

“You should have said, in response to the gen- 
tleman’s toast—you should have said: ‘Heaw! 
heaw!’ or ‘Hip! hip!” 

“‘Hip! hip!” said the other speaker, scorn- 
fully; “ther ain’t no sense in that—more’n 
ther is in kioty barkin’.” 

“Tl leave it to Burton; he’s a college-bred 
rooster.” 

“How is it, Burton?” asked Tony, of a tall, 
slender person who had just joined in the drink- 
ng, and sat down by the stove. 

“ Ah, well!” said the man addressed, in that 
softer accent found among the educated Eng- 
lish, “both forms are proper enough, I dare say. 
One is as much slang as the other. ‘You bet 
your boots !’ is very emphatic, clean English, I 
fancy, and has a much healthier origin than 
such exclamations as ‘Hip! hip!’ which is a 
feudal idiocy got by mispronouncing the old 
crusaders’ cry of ‘Hep! hep!’ which is bor- 
rowed from the initials of ‘Hzerosolyma Est 
Perdita—Jerusalem is lost.” 

“Thar, Tony! that lays over you. That 
thar’s the difference a-tween larnin’ and gas,” 
exclaimed a volunteer by the stove. 

“There is certainly more sense in saying 
‘You bet your boots, as endorsement to a so- 





cial sentiment, than there is in shouting ‘Jeru- 
salem is lost ” said Burton. 

“Of course ther is. Whoonhell cares whether 
Jerusalem is lost or not?” 

“T hain’t lost no Jerusalem,” said a senten- 
tious listener, as he heaved his feet up on the 
railing round the stove. 

“T fancy,” continued Burton, “that Jerusalem 
is a bit of a humbug. I was there once myself, 
The country is very much such a place as this 
is. Rugged mountains, bits of green valleys, 
where there is any water, and after that, grease- 
wood deserts, alkali flats, etc. The city itself is 
a nawsty old camp—very dirty and uncomfort- 
able. I dare say the old ‘shebang,’ as you boys 
would call it, has cost more blood twice over 
than its memories are worth. It is stoped out 
—there is nothing in it. But to put up one’s 
boots as social ‘collateral,’ there is something 
in that. It means business, and it is strictly 
American. Therefore,” added Burton, assum- 
ing a severely forensic aspect, “the judicial 
mind is clearly on the side of the boots. Hence- 
forth let the unlearned not cry ‘Slang!’ until 
they cease to borrow pet exclamations from the 
frantic fury of the shouting rabble who cut He- 
brew throats with pious knives, ground on 
Christian grindstones, in the twelfth and four- 
teenth centuries.” 

“Dony, sed’em ub again. Shentlemens, auf 
you blease, drink mit me.” So said, so done; 
and, as the gentleman of Jewish descent paid 
for the imbibations, the party again sat down 
around the stove. 

“Well, it gets me,” said Fitzgibbon, as they 
were sitting down. 

“What’s that gets you, Charley?’ 

“Old Blethers’s new dodge. Somehow I can’t 
just take it. I didn’t think he’d cave so easy. 

_ Must be something,” said Fitzgibbon; “some- 
‘thing behind all this.” 

What further discussion would have ensued 
may not be known; for just at that moment 
Norman Maydole Jr. opened the street- door 
and called: 

“Mr. Fitzgibbon.” 

“Allrightsir,” with the curious rapid utter- 
ance, up-and-down inflection, and independent 
manner of a mountain miner. 

“Step this way, sir,” said Norman, still hold- 
ing to the outside knob of the door. 

Fitzgibbon passed out ; and, as Norman closed 
the door behind them, he said: 

“T am going to the mine. Would you object 
to a walk that far?” 

“Not much,” and they walked away together 
in the dirty melting trail through the snow. 

“Winter’s settin’ in pretty sharp,” remarked 
Fitzgibbon, as they walked along. 
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“You do not have much winter here, do 

jou?” 

“It’s mightily mixed. It’s hard to tell, some- 
times, if a man summers here all winter, or 
winters here all summer. A man’ll get his nose 
peeled with the sun, and his toes froze in the 
same day.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Norman, with rather in- 
credulous emphasis. 

“It’s a fact. The nearest ever I was to being 
dead with cold, in broad daylight, was on the 
4th of May, 1867. And I could show you the 
mountain where it happened, if we were up out 
of the cafion.” 

“Was it so cold as that?” 

“No; I didn’t think it was so very cold. I’ve 
seen lots colder weather in York State, and I’ve 
camped out colder in war time, in old Virginia ; 
but somehow this high atmosphere thins a fel- 
ler’s blood.” 

“How high are we?” 

“Upward of seven thousand feet above the 
Pacific Ocean; so Lieutenant Wheeler said, 
when he was surveying round here for the Gov- 
ernment.” 

“Many of the silver mines are high in the 
altitudes, are they not?” 

“Yes, sir. You can’t get too high for them, 
because the country rocks you find silver mines 
in are as high rocks as there is. Granite, 
quartz, porphyry, black-slate, and the old limes 
makes about the highest bumps on earth.” 

“How low?” 

“Never saw a silver mine worth a damn be- 
low four thousand feet.” 

“Do you think none are lower than that? I 
have read of silver at Lake Superior and in 
New England and elsewhere, and it seems to 
me the altitudes were lower.” 

“Well, then, they was not nes—they might 
have found some silver ; but I’ll take the chances 
on there being no good mines in them lower 
places.” 

Thus conversing, they arrived at the mine- 
mouth, where Mr. Maydole presented a written 
paper to the man at the engine, and, after some 
delay and change of clothing, etc., they dis- 
appeared into the bowels of the earth in that 
noiseless, sinking way that always seems to 
the casual observer like a quiet “farewell for- 
ever.” 

“Now,” said Fitzgibbon, as they stepped off 
the cage, “if we are going to know all about 
this mine we’ve got to look out.” 

“I do not see much opportunity for looking 
out,” said Norman, gazing about him upon the 
glittering edges and lowering corners of the 
hundreds of feet of solid darkness between him 
and daylight. 





“No, not that kind of look out,” responded 
Fitzgibbon, with a chuckle; “but there is plenty 
to look out for down here—mighty sharp look 
out, too, at that—as we will find when we get 
to crawling through the old stopes and sliding 
down old winzes.” 

“The men don’t seem to mind it,” said Nor- 
man, as he trudged, with hollow, echoing tread, 
behind his companion. 

“Well, they know just where they are going 
—they go there every day; but it takes more 
sand to explore old works than it does to open 
out new ones. A mining expert, if he’s a good 
one, has to take lots of chances in crawling 
around in mines.” 

“T suppose so,” said Norman; “but I want 
to see all there is of this mine. I think I can 
crawl or climb anywhere that you can.” 

“Do you?” said Fitzgibbon, holding his light 
aloft to scan the upper timbering. “Come 
ahead, then. We'll see the men at work first; 
then we will look through the reserves and 
wastes.” 

Thus they tramped through the more mod- 
ern and scientific working; then crawled and 
climbed and slid through the older parts, where 
the workings were rudimentary and danger- 
ously primitive; until, tired and sore, they re- 
turned to upper earth and daylight by the way 
they came. At the surface the explorers re-ad- 
justed themselves in the habiliments of ordi- 
nary citizenship, and proceeded down the caiion, 
conversing by the way. 

“T shall want to go through the mine again, 
some day, soon, and make such survey and 
measurements as will enable me to map out 
the whole workings.” 

“All right,” said Fitzgibbon, “I'll go with you 
when you please, if you want me.” 

“Do you know anything about surveying un- 
der ground?” 

“No; but Cussin’ Jack does. He canmapa 
mine better than anybody—with instruments or 
without them.” 

With this high compliment to Jack, Fitzgib- 
bon. turned off to the saloon, while Norman 
pursued his way to his office, where he rested 
himself awhile and reflected, then proceeded to 
write to Colonel Holten a long letter, of which 
the following is a portion: 


‘You will remember that I wrote you in my last of 
trouble with Mr. Blethers. ‘There is reason to believe 
that trouble over and passed away. I think Mr. Bleth- 
ers has been ‘more sinned against than sinning.’ He 
has carried a load for other people. That is what he 
gives me to understand, and I believe him. I do not 
wish to say he has not been a willing spoke in the wheel 
of misfortune as to this business—I know that he has— 
but the hub of the wheel is in your own city. He is no 
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longer at enmity with me. Like ‘Uncle Damas’ in the 
Lady of Lyons, he ‘likes a man after he has fought with 
him.’ He tells me that he will offer his resignation in a 
few days. You may, therefore, expect to appoint his 
successor. But I would caution you to consider whether 
it is necessary to fill his place with so high a salary—at 
least, so long as I am here. There are many exper- 
ienced, careful, practical miners who could do all that 
he actually does. There are men here now, at miners’ 
wages, who know the character and capacity of this 
mine as well as he does, or, in fact, as well as it can be 
known. All that is needed here is a practical under- 
ground boss, at least until the mine yields more heavily, 
or ceases to yield. The general business and moral 
force I will assume to wield without present increase of 
salary, if it suits the owners of the mine to have me do 
so. Please call the attention of your codwners to the 
slightly improved yield of this month over last; also to 
the shrinkage in expenditure, and the schedule of sup- 
plies on hand to date. I have made a careful and 
minute preliminary survey of the mine. I can not 
promise any sudden ‘bonanza,’ but, unless we strike 
some unlooked for barrenness, I think I may intimate a 
gradual improvement. If there is anything in which I 
may suspect the sincerity of Mr. Blethers’s repentance it 
is in his willingness to quit; but if it should be that he 
thinks I may follow out his methods, and so come to 
grief by going blindly in the wrong direction, where he 
went purposely, I hope he is mistaken.” 


Having finished this letter, and having gone 
to and returned from his supper, he wrote the 
following to another person: 


‘“*My DEAR MADAM: It was very kind of you to ask 
me, some months ago, to write you a letter—a sort of 
family letter I think you said—from this part of the 
world. If I only could write real intelligence of the 
common things which throng about me every day—that 
is, if I could materialize constant eventuations so that 
you could truly see the life that is in them—I might 
make you something interesting; but, failing in that, 
I have my reward in the pleasure of the duty, and my 
gratification in the daring of the endeavor. 

‘*There is none of what would be called society here, 
and if there were, it would be presumption on my part to 
become its historiographer; but there is here an inter- 
esting people. They are of all lands under the sun, 
and they are not the ‘home-staying youths who have 
ever homely wits’ of the lands they hail from. They 
are all or nearly all males, more or less mature. Each 
has his own peculiar individuality, but they have one 
common characteristic, and that is quickness of com- 
prehension. This characteristic seems to be climatic— 
owing mayhap to altitude—and is consonant with the 
clearness, dryness, and purity of the atmosphere. They 
are not good people in the Sunday-school view, but 
there is a spirit of charity and a Saxon sense of fair 
play about them which is a substitute for goody- good- 
ness, worthy respect from the righteous. So far as I 
can observe, sanctified hypocrisy is nearly unknown up 
here. Whatever of vice there is, is open to the sun— 
there are no screens, no green and leaf-like lattice-work 
to stimulate scrutiny. Everything is open, or, as the in- 
habitants express it, ‘Everything goes.’ And yet, when 
one considers the absence of all the gentle and soften- 
ing influences of home-life, it is wonderful how little we 
have of the petty crimes and lower immoralities. Our 





crimes here are mostly homicides and highway robberies; 
which, if there is ever any virtue in crime, may be 
classed among the manliest in the books. While we 
have here our criminal element, as every place has, I 
would be willing to stake my life on it, that a woman, a 
child, or a disabled person is safer here, day or night, 
than upon any street in San Francisco. A deliberate or 
gross insult by a man to a woman or child—particularly 
a female child—is a bid for instant death, and the gen- 
eral verdict on the remains of the insulter is, ‘Served 
him right.’ Still, among themselves, in their customary 
haunts, these people are not sparing of each other, 
Every man who makes a claim to self-sufficiency is 
called upon at the gaming tables, in drinking bouts, and 
in business to make his claim good. No man here is 
any other able-bodied person’s guardian. Whoever 
wishes to go to the dogs, goes to the dogs. There is no 
restraint, or, as they express it here, ‘There is nobody 
holding you.’ 

‘*Of course, it is all what may be called mining life. 
But it is not the California mining life which I have 
seen and known somewhat all my days; nor yet is it at 
all like the coal and iron-mining of the Eastern States, 
which we read about. It is not like any other life, be- 
cause it is the result of climate, soil, topography, and 
environment in every way different from other mining 
regions. Here is no class of men in high top-boots 
and broad felt-hats, with piratical whiskers and ponder- 
ous pistols. There is here a curious, broadly humorous, 
or quaint burlesque use of the King’s English ; also, a 
cropping out of dialects, with a grotesque commingling 
of idioms; but there is little, or rather none at all, of that 
uncouth, sprawling awkwardness and dullness of appre- 
hension, which we may call gawkery, so commonly de- 
picted in our Pacific-slope literature as miners’ charac- 
teristics. The ‘frontiersman’ is here, but the ‘back- 
woodsman,’ if he ever was present, has been eliminated. 
The miner here is a modestly—sometimes elegantly— 
well-dressed, cleanly male person of polite address, who 
changes his clothing at least twice in every twenty-four 
hours—once as he goes down into the mine, and once 
again, eight hours afterward, as he comes up out of the 
mine. He is, in fact, asort of underground aristocrat, 
if I may so express it; and, like a physician, or priest, 
or other exclusively professional person, he almost 
scorns the humiliations of ordinary employments as be- 
neath his dignity. His occupation being to all ap- 
pearance a dangerous one—certainly one demanding 
strength of muscle and steadiness of nerve— makes of 
him a responsible person. Not only is he responsible 
to the superintending power, but also to the fellow- 
workmen who follow him in the chambers of the dark- 
ness. The life of one miner may be said to hang on 
the thoroughness and honesty of another miner's work; 
where an ill-adjusted prop, a defective timber, a neg- 
lected precaution, may bring down tons of solid calam- 
ity, oceans of water, or a deluge of dead air, it behooves 
the workman to know what he is doing, and to do it 
well. 

‘These conditions bring the miners into a rather 
‘close communion,’ which they call the ‘Miners’ Union’ 
—an institution of which I know nothing, save by re- 
port, but which makes of the miners a separate guild. 

‘*No matter where born or how bred, each man, upon 
coming among this people, be he old or young, seems 
to fall into the ways and adopt the tone of the country. 
Therefore, there is a peculiar flavor to the humor, an 
oddity to the wit, and a general character of not un- 
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pleasant surprise in the individualism that abounds 
here. This character of surprise—this unusual quality 
of the unexpected in the rendering of common things— 
is what, as I think, gives the charm, the irrepressible 
charm, to the writings of Mark Twain. It is a sort of 
climatic, desperate buoyancy; or perhaps it might be 
called the funny devil-may-careism of hard common 
sense. 

“Considering the wild excitement of business risk 
which often prevails here, the expansion and contrac- 
tion of hope, the elevation and depression of great ex- 
pectations, one would look to find the people addicted to 
suicide, but I do not find it so. There are men work- 
ing here as day-laborers who have gained and lost life- 
competencies, which were, save in the modern million- 
aire sense, quite large fortunes; yet these men, and all 
men here, seem endowed with an undismayed spirit of 
humorous buoyancy. 

“Altogether, they are a great and peculiar people, 
and I must beg you to excuse my feeble and tedious 
effort to depict them. 

“Herewith I send some brilliant specimens of how 
Nature paints and arrays her glittering chambers in the 
solid depths. They are not valuable, but they are cu- 
rious, if not beautiful. 

“Tell Miss Ellen and little Miss Mary that I have a 
pet. It is a lizard—a funny little fellow. He is a kind 
of sentimental comigue. His dress consists of an ashen- 
black coat of delicate mail, which changes to a bluish- 
gray as it comes around from his back, until it connects 
in a cream-colored blending on his breast and abdomen. 
Then he has white lips and a blue blending into black 
nose; but, most grand of all, he has a vermilion stripe, 
about as wide as the edge of a half-dollar, which 
starts at each corner of his mouth, and continues along 
his neck and down the inside of his arms (or fore-legs) 
till it ends in each thumb on his hands—for he has 
hands. He has a very long tail, as long as he is, which 
isabout four inches. He has gentle little eyes, which 
are nearly human in expression, and he can wink them 
in the cunningest way that ever was seen. 

“Every day, when the room is warm, and while I 
am writing, he comes in ata hole in the floor, and climbs 
nimbly up the leg of my desk to perch himself in front 
of me, on the top rail of the book-rack; and there he 
watches me by turning his head cutely, first to one 
side and then to the other. If I stop writing to look at 
him, he immediately begins pumping himself up and 
down on his fore-legs, as though he were saluting me 
in the most profound manner known to reptilian eti- 
quette. When he salutes me in that manner, I always 
think of the little rhyme about the old man clothed all 
in leather : 


‘He began to compliment, 1 began to grin, 
With a how-d’ye-do, 
And a how-d’ye-do, 

And a how-d’ye-do again.’ 


“If a stranger enters the office room, my pet darts 
away, down the corner and leg of the desk, in a most 
Sudden and surprising manner, and disappears through 


the hole in the floor. When the weather was warmer, 
there were flies abroad in the air, and then I put some 
damp sugar on a piece of paper and placed it where my 
pet usually stationed himself. Did he eat the sugar? 
Bless us, no! But the flies came to eat the sugar, and 
my pet devoured the flies. He has nice little creamy- 
blue hands with vermilion-lined thumbs, but he does 
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not use his hands to catch flies. He has a machine 
made on purpose for that business. I guess it is his 
tongue, but I do not know. Anyway, he darts it out 
of his mouth so quickly that you can scarcely see it 
while you are looking, but you see a fly disappear, Then 
the lizard snaps his eyes, and pumps up and down once 
or twice on his arms akimbo, as if he thought it a good 
joke on the fly. 

‘‘A bad man threw some tobacco dust in my pet's 
eye one day, and my pet scampered away, and did not 
come into the office again for several days (the man has 
not been in since), and when he did come back to his 
accustomed place, he looked at me and wiped his eye 
with the back of his little hand, as much as to say: 
‘ Please don't do that again, it hurts.’ 

‘«The roaring and jarring of the stamps in the mill 
near by do not disturb my pet in the least. He seems 
to enjoy it. 

‘*Please tell the girls they must not think it too 
strange or eccentric in me to make a pet of such a crea- 
ture. Itis not my fault. He was here when I came; 
though I failed to take any particular notice of him for 
several days after I arrived. He is a very cleanly, well- 
behaved and highly respectable, harmless character, and 
a member of one of the most ancient families in the 
land. His ancestors are renowned among the names 
which adorn our scientific annals. If it were not too 
cruel an act I would secure him and send him into 
captivity to amuse my gentle young friends; but I have 
not the heart to remove him from his sterile haunts, 


“Whose rude winds 
But bind him to his native hills the more.’ 


‘*My health is very good, but then, as it was never 
otherwise, that isno news; although for some days after 
my arrival here I had difficulty in getting sufficient 
breath. There is plenty of breath here, but I could not 
inhale enough of it at first. Now, however, I take in 
vast supplies of it. It is the pure ether of the altitudes. 

‘*Please make my kindliest remembrances to the 
young ladies of the household, and tell them that the 
‘cruel war is over,’ and now, like Dominie Sampson, I 
am a man of peace. 

‘*My letters from home inform me that my parents 
and all our family are well and contented, which I hope, 
dear madam, may ever be the case with yourself and 
with all in whom you are interested. 

‘Your very respectful servant, 
‘‘NORMAN MAYDOLE Jr.” 


Having written these two letters he imme- 
diately mailed the first one, but, though he care- 
fully folded and enveloped the second, he did 
not mail it that day, nor the next day, nor yet 
for several days. He was fearful that this lat- 
ter letter was not what should be expected of 
him. He wanted to say more on one topic and 
less upon others, yet he did not wish to appear 
as pressing, in the letter, the point most dwelt 
upon in his mind. Several times he thought of 
re-writing the letter, but at last, as much hesita- 
tion was never in his disposition, he sealed it 


-and sent it. 


During these days in which he carried the 
letter in his pocket, he was no inactive dreamer 
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—on the contrary, he was more thoroughly en- 
gaged than he had ever been before in his life. 
Blethers had left the camp, his friends saying 
that he had gone down to San Francisco on 
important business. But the absence of Bleth- 
ers had worked no perceptible injury to the gen- 
eral business. 

The men and all parties directly concerned 
found an acting head to affairs, also a prompt 
paymaster, and they did not much trouble 
themselves as to the rank and title of that 
head. They also found that the clerk was 
everywhere, always respectful, constantly civil, 
but always driving. With “Cussin’ Jack” and 
Fitzgibbon he ransacked, measured, and mapped 
every accessible inch of the mine, and wrote 
out, from notes taken among the men, the his- 
tory of all portions which, from various well- 
known causes, were no longer accessible. Late 
into the night the shifting men, going to and 
coming from the mine, saw, through the office 
window, the clerk’s head under his lamp-shade, 
and they said to each other: “He’s a worker.” 

The batteries in the mill still kept up their 
roar day and night; the engine in the mill whis- 
tled the hours on and off; the other engine at 
the mine further up the cafion piped the calls 
back again in shriller tones, and the music of 
industry knew no cessation amid the surround- 
ing solitude of the hills. The men still made 
merry or quarreled, or philosophized in their 
odd ways at the saloons. 

“Well, lads,” said “Cussin’ Jack,” over his 
beer, “Blethers be gone, an’ t’ world still goes 
round.” 

“T hain’t felt no yethquake, nor seed no 
shower of stars,” remarked a gentleman, who, 
with others, was playing a careful social card- 
game near by. 

“Oh, play yer ace, and never mind about the 
stars! If you don’t stop tryin’ to make friends 
with Rumsey’s dog you'll see stars enough.” 

“If I was Rumsey and had as purty a daugh- 
ter as he has in this camp of old stags, I’d hire 
a mountain lion and go to hatching rattle- 
snakes.” 

“You fellers needn’t mind about me and 
Rumsey’s dog, for Shakspeare sez: ‘Love me 
love my dog.’ It’s my pitch.” 

“T tell yo? wot—it’s a ’undred thousan’ dol- 
lars i’ company’s powkit, getten rid o’ Blethers.” 

“Blethers never made no big thing out of 
this mine.” 

“Damn it, A/ay/—stop yer chinnin’! 
printed—git it printed !” 

“T dunnot say ee did make a big thing out o’ 
this moine. It’s that as ee didn’t get, an’ wot’s 
forthcomin’, as I allewds to. Ee ’adn’t the 
yead for this bizens. So long as t’ moine was 


Git it 





nobbut a prospec’, ee did wellenow. That’s aw 
ee’s good for; but this clerk chap is ’igher up ?? 
the figgers.” 

“Oh, yes, a new broom sweeps clean.” 

“Theer was need o’ a bit o’ clean sweepin’ 
’ereabouts; an’ it’s bread an’ meat an’ money 
in ivvera mon’s powkit that we be now but get- 
ten it done.” 

“T don’t want any bread and meat in my 
pocket. Play, Jim.” 

And though these random sayings came in 
cramp, careless expression from various persons 
in Jack’s immediate neighborhood, the general 
assembly was of nearly one mind in endorsing 
the approach to truth in his remarks. The ap- 
parent half-hostility to his speeches arose from 
the fact that while he took no interest in cards 
and a deep interest in serious conversation, his 
auditors were just the other way; and when 
they were playing, or watching the play, they 
had but little mind for anything else. Which 
should lead a moralist to remark that no exter- 
nal action dries up the spontaneity of the hu- 
man intellect like a frequent recurrence to so- 
cial card-playing. The professional gambler, 
who works at the card-table in cold blood, cal- 
culating for a livelihood, has an alert, active 
brain; but the social devotee becomes like a 
hen sitting on an addled nest, good for nothing 
but to squawk out and peck at all who disturb 
the useless incubation. 

“Well, lads,” said Jack, good-humoredly, 
when he had finished his beer, “go on wi’ 
paiste-board thumpin’. I be goin’ whoam to 
bed.” 

“Remember me in your prayers, Jack.” 

“An’ chuck in a extry jackelation fer me.” 

“All right, lads. There’s been a deal better 
prayin’ done for most on yo’ than ivver I can 
do, by them as loved yo’ nex’ hand to God Al- 
moighty,” and Jack passed out of the saloon. 

There was nothing more said among the 
card-players at the tables, near where Jack 
had sat, for some time after his departure, till, 
at length, one of the players, as he shuffled the 
cards, looking around the circle, remarked: 

“That was a heavy shot the old boy got off 
as he went out.” 

“Oh, he’s right dead on it! He’s a faithful 
follower of the Meek and Lowly, and he means 
it. Didn’t you never hear him preach?” 

“ No.” 

“He’s a purty good coarse-hand preacher.” 

“ An’ he don’t talk much hell nuther. Mostly 
muscy an’ squar’ dealin’ and good behavior.” 

“Jever hear him preach a funeral?” 

“No, never did.” 

“Well, ye jist ort to. He’s a damn big feelin’ 
man, ye know, and he cries like a son of a gun 
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when he gits down to his Scriptur’ alongside of 
a coffin. Why, he made Tony Maguire cry, 
time we buried Jim Peters. Didn’t he, Tony?” 

“Och! wher’ ’er ye drivin’ to? Ask leave to 
print the rest of it, and go on with your game,” 
responded Tony from behind the bar, where, 
in a lull of alcoholic amusement, he was ab- 
sorbing the contents of a San Francisco news- 
paper. 

It may be remarked here that exemplary 

- piety and moderate alcoholic potations are not 
considered incompatible in clerical life on the 
west coast of England—particularly in the min- 
ing regions of that coast. Also, that profes- 
sional goodness goes for nothing —absolutely 
for nothing—among the silver-miners. Silver- 
tongued oratory is too plentiful in that region 
to be esteemed- much beyond its actual worth. 
What has he dome—what can he do? is the only 
test question in that region. Unless a man as- 
sumes to be rich—and the immediate question 
then is: “What’s he got?” And whatever it is 
that he has, if he don’t look sharp, he will not 
have it long. 

While the change in the administration of 
the mine was going forward, and was being 
discussed in the camp, the quiet young man, 
whose head and brain were at the bottom of 
this change, was a very busy as well as a very 
wary person. For, though the chief impedi- 
ment was out of his way, there was still a rem- 
nant of designing discontent. And this discon- 
tented remnant was busy, with tongue and pen, 
ingeniously striving to show a reason for ex- 





pected failure, while hoping for some accident, 
either to the mine itself, or to the accompany- 
ing works. But, inasmuch as “Fortune favors 
the brave,” and success is synonymous with 
“sand,” no such accident occurred. The busi- 
ness ran smoothly and successfully under the 
careful management of the young man, until 
one snowy evening, when the cry of “Stage! 
stage!” which always echoes in an outlying 
mining camp upon the arrival of that import- 
ant vehicle, heralded the coming of another 
young man, who, upon his arrival in the office 
of the company, handed to Norman Maydole 
Jr. a brief epistle, the contents of which were 
substantially as follows: 


‘This will introduce to you Mr. Martin Rossine, a 
competent book-keeper ——” 


“How do you do, Mr. Rossine—pleased to 
meet you,” said Norman, glancing from the 
letter and extending his hand—“have a seat,” 
then he read on: 


‘*Make such arrangement with him about the books 
and business, immediately after pay-day, as may be nec- 
essary to carry him along until the following pay-day. 
Then, after doing among the men whatever you may 
judge best to regulate the working in your absence, 
gather together your maps, papers, vouchers, etc., and 
come to the city, prepared to give a strong account of 
your stewardship. Make haste slowly, but do not de- 
lay. There is no cause of alarm. All well at home. 

‘* Yours, HOLTEN.” 


J. W. GALLY. 





THE PRESENT CRISIS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco to-day presents to the civilized 
world a strange and most unaccountable spec- 
tacle. Hitherto deemed, from its extraordinary 
development during only thirty years’ growth, 
to be one of the wonders of this wonderful age, 
it has been the boast of the Pioneer, the admi- 
ration of the tourist, the theme of the editor 
and bookmaker. Its population—already three 
hundred thousand—the splendor of its great 
hotels and private palaces, the energy, enter- 
prise, and wealth of its citizens, the large num- 
ber of its sudden fortunes, its large commerce, 
its commodious harbor and forests of shipping, 
its railroads and lines of ocean steamers, its 


public schools, its freedom from municipal debt, | 


its steady growth, its solid gold currency and 





magnificent banking system—all these and 
many of its minor peculiarities have been worn 
threadbare as topics of praise and congratula- 
tion. Why not? Where else in the wide world 
(unless, perhaps, it be in the city of Chicago) 
have there been concentrated in so short a time 
so many of the elements of metropolitan great- 
ness? Where else has there been assembled so 
cosmopolitan a population of vigorous and am- 
bitious people? What but continued and irre- 
pressible growth was to be predicted for a city 
having such advantages of situation—the only 
port for a territory of more than three hundred 
thousand square miles, a territory whose popu- 
lation now is not five per cent. of the number it 
can support, whose productions are peculiar to 
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its soil and climate, and are everywhere in de- 
mand, and must increase in proportion to the 
growth of its people? 

Yet this growth has been checked during the 
last two years by causes wholly distinct from 
any that have heretofore interfered with the 
prosperity of any American city. No fire like 
that of Chicago has devastated San Francisco. 
No pestilence has driven away our people, as 
from Memphis or New Orleans. Our trade has 
not been diverted by a successful rival. No 
war has interrupted our commerce, no floods 
or droughts have destroyed the staples in 
which we deal. Yet our banking capital and 
deposits were reduced during 1879 twenty-three 
millions of dollars. The loans made on mort- 
gages in the city have fallen from twenty-four 
millions in 1877 to fifteen millions in 1878, 
and nine and a half millions in 1879—the re- 
leases exceeding the amounts loaned. Our 
rich men are fleeing to the East and to Eu- 
rope. No new enterprises are being under- 
taken. Old ones are winding up, or curtailing 
their business. Money never was so abundant 
for loans upon or the purchase of securities of 
undoubted character, like United States bonds, 
now quoted at one hundred and seven, though 
paying only four per cent. interest per annum; 
but it is not to be had at any price, where the 
slightest risk is involved in its use, or for loans 
on country property. Real estate is every- 
where unsalable, or will bring but a fraction of 
its recent value. Building has almost ceased. 
Many poor are out of employment, and parade 
the streets by hundreds, demanding work or 
bread; and the charitable are called on daily, 
almost hourly, to contribute toward the support 
of those who, even in this State, with the mild- 
est clime and most productive soil on the face 
of the earth, are unable to give an equivalent 
for their living. Probably half the people of the 
city are brooding over the wrongs, real or im- 
aginary, inflicted on them by the other half. 
The poor are exasperated against the rich, and 
Sunday after Sunday, in mass-meeting assem- 
bled, they are accustomed to gloat over the blas- 
phemy, the ribaldry, and communistic threats 
of the leaders of the sand-lot. The rich have 
learned to fear and hate the turbulent class, 
thus banded together, apparently for their de- 
struction. We seem to be trembling over a 
mine or volcano, and to expect the momentary 
annihilation of all we hold dear. We hear of 
military companies, perhaps regiments, organ- 
ized and drilling, to fight for they know not 
what. All other classes have now massed 
themselves for defense against the expected 
@meute. The Federal Government is assem- 
bling troops in the same behalf, and the eyes of 





the press everywhere are riveted upon us, in 
confident foreboding of speedy bloodshed and 
civil war. What is all this about, and how 
does it happen that our hitherto flourishing 
State has drifted into such an epileptic con- 
dition? 

We hear much of Kearney and Kearneyism, 
yet what is Kearney but the exponent of a state 
of public feeling, the outcropping of the ledge 
that has for years been crystallizing beneath the 
surface? The short-sighted and sensational 
press which has made him an object of such 
prominence, without whose daily trumpetings he 
would never have left his dray, would now have 
us believe that if he and a few of his followers 
were quieted or removed, the existing agitation 
would cease. And so seem to think the twenty 
thousand citizens who have recently formed 
themselves into a committee for the mainte- 
nance of law and order. But “the wish is father 
to the thought.” They forget that a new Con- 
stitution, ratified by a majority of eleven thou- 
sand votes in city and country, has sanctioned 
the principles of the Workingmen and Grangers 
as the fundamental law of the land. They for- 
get that this document, for the first time in 
American constitutional history, has formulated 
the claims of labor against capital, and pro- 
claims to the world that ualimited freedom of 
acquisition is here recognized as an evil, to be 
curbed by the strong arm of the law! 

Time was when inequality among various 
classes of society was everywhere recognized as 
the law of nature, and enforced by the law of 
the land. Authority was the privilege of the 
few. Power emanated from God only, through 
the divine right of kings and the sacred prerog- 
atives of the church. For the masses was re- 
served only such happiness as remained after 
their powers were exhausted in the service of 
their masters, in the church, in the army, or in 
the state. 

But the bloody revolutions of the last three 
centuries, culminating in those of France and 
the United States, have swept away these sys- 
tems of the past, and made the Golden Rule a 
fundamental maxim of politics, particularly in 
the United States. For in what does the pre- 
cept, “do unto others as you would they should 
unto you,” differ in principle from the defini- 
tion of political liberty, “that every one is free 
to do as he pleases so long as he does harm to 
no one else”? 

Behold, then, our American population recog- 
nizing the great fact that all men are born free 
and equal, and with the rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. A century ago, 
when these principles were first published to 
the world as the corner-stone of a government, 
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the social and economic condition of the Amer- 
ican people was, like their political status, a re- 
markable example of equality. For the rem- 
nants of aristocratic pretention—the few large 
landed estates inherited from their colonial 
condition—were rapidly dissipated under the 
influence of the new order of things. No ap- 
prehension was entertained by the fathers that 
by the adoption from the common law of Eng- 
land of the most rigid protection of the rights 
of property, danger would accrue to the future 
equality of the people. So our laws, like those 
of all civilized countries, sanction the absolute 
title of every man to his inherited property, as 
well as to the fruits of his own industry and 
talent. Hence is supplied to every man the 
highest possible motive so to exert and demean 
himself as to become an independent and use- 
ful citizen. While the country was new, and 
population sparse, a degree of prosperity was 
developed in the United States, under the law 
of Jaissez-faire, far exceeding that of any other 
country during any similar period. In fact, so 


great has been our progress, that under the con- 
centrated brain- power of the whole people, all 
bent upon the acquisition of a fortune in the 
shortest possible time, ten thousand new de- 
vices have been brought to bear upon that ob- 
ject, until the size and number of individual 


capitals has been increased beyond the concep- 
tion of the most sanguine economists of the 
eighteenth century. The corporation, then a 
rarity, and created only by royal decree or 
special enactment, has become a spontaneous 
growth everywhere under free corporation laws, 
and furnishes a means of aggregating wealth in 
any desired interest, such as our ancestors never 
dreamed of. 

It is now more apparent than ever before that 
wealth—even more than knowledge—is power. 
Comparatively unnoticed in former ages as but 
one among many mountainous inequalities of 
society, the subsidence of all the others leaves 
the power of wealth predominating, like Mount 
Diablo, over the vast level of American institu- 
tions. Our laws, indeed, confine the equality 
of our people to the equal protection of the 
rights and property of each citizen, yet their 
very operation protects the inequality of con- 
dition arising from the diversity of natural gifts 
among the people. 

But this is not the worst aspect of the case. 
The power of the despot may have crushed the 
spirit of independence of the subject, but it 
often developed personal courage, loyalty, and 
devotion to country among the people. The 
power of the church destroyed free thought, 
but often cultivated purity of morals. But the 
‘power of wealth is the most demoralizing of all. 





‘* Where wealth accumulates, there men decay ;” 


for its exercise, when opposed, as it too often 
is, to the mandates of law and the interests of 
the masses, can be made available only through 
the stimulation of all the meaner vices of hu- 
man nature. 

Is it, then, to be wondered at that the aston- 
ishing accumulation and combination of capi- 
ital—especially in corporate form—should, for 
years back, have excited the apprehensions of 
thoughtful and patriotic citizens throughout the 
republic? Is it strange that counter-combina- 
tions of labor have everywhere organized strikes 
and lock- outs, until the condition of warfare 
between capital and labor has become chronic? 
Is it anything but natural that Tar Flat should 
deem its rights invaded by Nob Hill; that the 
ideal equality taught by our laws should sharpen 
the popular perception of the actual inequality 
resulting from those laws; that the ignorant 
foreigner should think but lightly of the right to 
vote, unless it secure him the right to eat; that 
the independence taught by our system should 
cause the gorge to rise at the idea of dependence 
upon another’s capital or favor as the condition 
of livelihood; that equality of the means of liv- 
ing should be deemed a natural right, as well as 
equality before the law; and that the American 
system should be adjudged by one class a mis- 
take, opposed to the natural stratification of 
society, and by another class as at best an ex- 
pression of but half the truth, and requiring 
communism or codéperation to supplement it? 

And so society is divided against itself as to 
what ought to be the rights of persons versus 
what ave the rights of things. This conttro- 
versy, like an earthquake, shakes the very found- 
ation of government; for all existing institutions 
are based upon the right of every man to keep 
whatever he can lawfully get, in the nature of 
property, and the corresponding necessity of 
doing without what he can not lawfully acquire, 
though it be food for himself and a starving 
family. The hard natural laws of evolution and 
the “survival of the fittest” prevail here to the 
fullest extent. As these laws place no limit to 
their own operation, so our political economy, 
as shaped in the cast-iron mould of statute, does 
not prescribe any limit to the acquisitions of 
the money-maker. We are accustomed to rely 
upon death, the law of divided inheritance, upon 
competition, over-trading, and commercial fail- 
ure to restrain or dissipate undue acccumu- 
lation. But in these days of steam and elec- 
tricity these processes move too slowly for 
popular impatience, nor are corporations af- 
fected by the laws governing human life. And 
so the power of money goes on increasing, 
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overriding public opinion, overshadowing all 
departments of government, and holding all 
classes of individuals in the iron grip of its uni- 
versal, inevitable, yet degrading and polluting 
despotism. ‘ 

For the purpose of formulating the popular 
desire to do something toward curbing the 
power of wealth, the statute-books of other 
States have been burdened with enactments, 
generally of a superficial and transitory charac- 
ter. Rates of fares and freights have been 
fixed by law, but no such law has ever been 
executed. Legislative enactments regulating 
banking, insurance, and all other moneyed cor- 
porations are found in almost every State; yet 
nowhere, outside of California, has it been 
found expedient to assert any more radical 
principle than the right of the State and Fed- 
eral Governments to vegu/aze corporations. But 
in our State, though our Solons are yet groping 
in the dark for the key wherewith to unlock 
this most intricate of problems, we find certain 
maxims engrafted in the new Constitution, and 
others studiously omitted, which indicate the 
will of the people on this point—which permit, 
or rather command, double and treble taxation 
of capital—lay unheard of responsibilities on 
the officers of corporations—permit unequal tax- 
ation, leaving it in the power of the legislature 
to discriminate in this matter between persons 
or interests—and positively ordain interference 
with certain private interests, to an extent that 
may crush them altogether. While the Con- 
stitutional Convention was in session, we nar- 
rowly escaped the incorporation intd its report 
of several of the wildest and most impractica- 
ble of schemes against capital. And there are 
members of the present legislature, who, if 
they could have their own way, would make it 
impossible for any person to hold more land 
than would make a farm, or at most a sheep 
range; would destroy the power of conveyance 
or devise of more than a certain area; would 
tax both property and incomes at a percentage 
increasing with their amounts. The Consti- 
tution has made penal any attempt at the dif- 
fusion of taxes among the community, by 
treating them as part of the cost of production. 
The Workingman’s party would treat the mil- 
lionaire and the corporation as public enemies, 
deny them freedom of action, ride rough-shod 
over their rights, as well as the experience 
gained in their business, and give them to un- 
derstand that the public interest would be pro- 
moted by their total destruction. Consequently, 
capital has ceased to flow hitherward, and New 
York is exulting in the access of our money 
and moneyed men to the crowded exchanges of 
that metropolis. 





If it be asked why California happens to be 
just now the favored arena of communistic 
discussion, the answer involves many consid- 
erations. Previously to the two years last past, 
our city was in receipt of the princely income 
of twenty-four millions of dollars per annum, 
in dividends from only two mines. The gross 
revenue from these mines, which exceeded 
one hundred millions, added to the produce of 
other mines, and to our regular income from 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, gave 
an inflated value to all kinds of property, espe- 
cially to mining stocks. Enormous individual 
profits from these uncertain sources stimulated 
building, attracted population, furnished work 
for all industrious people, filled the savings 
banks with coin, which loaned some seventy 
millions of dollars on mortgages in all parts 
of the State. The whole people—never cele- 
brated for the small economies of living—be- 
came wildly extravagant in their expenditures, 
and completely infatuated with the spirit of 
speculation. Four stock-boards had all the bus- 
iness they could attend to. The profits, not only 
of the mines, but of many other of what are 
generally called more legitimate branches of 
business, were all ventured in the grand lottery, 
with the necessary result. How fares it with 
the stocks to-day? 

The dividends have long since ceased. As- 
sessments continue and increase, until now they 
drain the city of fifteen millions of dollars per 
annum. The stocks have shrunk to a fraction 
of their former average value. The multitude 
have lost enormously. Ten banks have failed 
or discontinued. Of the few individuals whose 
successful manipulations once enabled them to 
monopolize the small fortunes of the many, the 
majority have found their possessions turn to 
ashes, like the apples of Sodom. Old mines, 
once quoted at millions, have disappeared from 
the list; new ones, in their places, have as yet 
only the small value that hope confers upon 
them. And here is one great element of dis- 
content affecting the poorer classes, whose nat- 
ural unwillingness to blame only their own bad 
judgment seeks consolation for their losses in 
blaming somebody else. 

Meantime, the industrial classes have sud- 
denly waked up to the fact, long ago patent to 
thoughful men, that while they were wasting 
their substance with riotous living, the patient, 
abstemious, and plodding Chinese were grad-_ 
ually monopolizing all branches of labor by 
which the poor could live, or in which the ca- 
reer of our own rising generation might receive 
its first impulse. Yet this evil, wide-spread and 
firmly rooted as it is, is founded on a Federal 
treaty with a foreign power, protected by the 
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United States Constitution, and guaranteed by 
the public sentiment of the great body of the na- 
tion, whose ears were long deaf to all our facts 
and pleadings against it. How long and earn- 
estly we have striven for relief herein is now 
matter of history. Let us hope that the worst 
of this danger is over, and that the suspension 
of Chinese immigration, resulting from our long- 
continued agitation, will shortly culminate in its 
entire prohibition by the Federal authority. 
Again, years ago, ere the progress made in 
any department of the business of a new coun- 
try had resulted in any large accumulation of 
property, or in the stratification of a society 
then remarkably homogeneous, a few far-seeing 
men, trusting the future of our State and risk- 
ing their all upon that faith, conceived the proj- 
ect of monopolizing all the transportation of 
the coast. By a rare combination of fortuitous 
circumstances with uncommon sagacity, perse- 
verance, and energy, they have accomplished 
their object, and have so bound the commerce 
of our people with bands of iron that escape by 
way of competition or otherwise seems now 
wholly impossible. During ten years past a 
ceaseless and bitter warfare has been waged 
against this monopoly by the press, in party 
politics, and in the legislature. In 1872, the 
once famous Committee of One Hundred 


thought for a while that they could establish a 
successful competition. The Independent party, 
throughout the State, for several years tried to 
control the railroads, and rallied under the ban- 
ner of opposition to monopoly during the whole 


of its brief career. But all in vain! The rail- 
roads have beaten all their enemies, converted 
their foes into friends, and to-day rest secure 
under the well-grounded belief that not even 
the new Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
clothed as they are by the Constitution with 
power to ruin the roads if so disposed, will 
cause them the slightest inconvenience. 

Similar to this is the history of the Spring 
Valley Water Works, with its monopoly of sup- 
plying San Francisco with water—on a smaller 
scale, that of the Contra Costa Water Com- 
pany. And by the side of these huge corpora- 
tions has grown up a corresponding monopoly 
in country lands, under which the size of private 
estates has grown to proportions never pre- 
viously dreamed of in other parts of the re- 
public. 

The dissatisfaction felt by the poorer classes 
in our State, during years past, at this growingly 
uneven distribution of wealth, finds freer vent 
here than elsewhere. For in older States and 
countries the weight of traditional conserva- 
tism keeps down revolutionary ideas with a 
weight proportioned to the age of the society. 





Here there is no such element in existence. No 
leading citizen of California was born in the 
State. There is no feeling of State or city pride 
among the people, not one of whom, especially 
of the successful classes, feels bound either 
to live here, or to recognize his obligations 
to our public in the final distribution of his 
estate. We have here no leisure class—men of 
means and culture, who own allegiance to no 
other country, and are anxious to benefit the 
people by their studies, writings, and active par- 
ticipation in public affairs. In fact, this class 
are apt to leave the State and enjoy their in- 
comes in other countries. Doubtless the Cali- 
fornia colony in Paris represents millions of Cali- 
fornia capital, whose revenues, drawn from our 
resources, are expended abroad. Furthermore, 
as the whole world has contributed to make up 
our cosmopolitan population, so there is an un- 
due proportion of isolation among the individ- 
uals composing it. Hence, great difficulty in 
the formation of public opinion on any subject. 
Business men, occupied with their own affairs, 
have no time or inclination for public matters. 
Hence politics, in all parties, are abandoned to 
the control of professionals. Hence a feeling 
of indifference to all public utterances, whether 
by the press or from the stump. Hence the 
continual nomination and frequent election of 
unworthy men. In what other State could 
Kearney have escaped conviction for two anda 
half years? The weeds in our soil are not kept 
down by a pavement trodden hard by the travel 
of centuries, but they spring up like tares among 
the wheat, by virtue of the same cultivation. 
Hence the head of the communistic cancer 
uprears itself in our free atmosphere, while its 
roots lie deep out of sight, under the soil of 
the older States. 

Notwithstanding all the excitement, talk, and 
bluster at and about the sand-lot, it is not rea- 
sonable to expect that the result will be a riot. 
The issues are not clearly defined—no fixed 
object is before the mind of any party. The 
leaders may be never so vehement in their ef- 
forts to fan the flames of discord, but what is 
there to fight about—who is there to fight 
against—what but confusion worse confounded 
can result from the shedding of blood? The 
great mass of the working people of this State 
are too well educated, are too good citizens, to 
be compared with the mobs of Belfast or Mon- 
treal, or even of New York. Their leaders will 
be now soon disposed of by the operation of 
law, and when they are provided with private 
quarters, it is to be hoped the sand-lot will dis- 
appear like the foam from waters restored to 
rest. But not so with the Workingman’s party. 
Not so with the communistic clauses in the 
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new Constitution. Not so with the popular de- 
sire to “cinch” corporations, to curb land mo- 
nopoly, to prevent or confiscate large accumu- 
lations wherever found. 

It is a little singular that, notwithstanding 
the hue and cry that went up from all parties 
and presses against the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, not a motion has been made by any 
member of the present legislature for the pur- 
pose of amending it. No politician yet dare 
make such a movement. The governor dared 
not recommend it in his message. It seems, 
then, that the obnoxious clauses must run their 
course, be the effect what it may upon the pros- 
perity of the State. The revenue bill, just en- 
acted into law, distinctly affirms double taxa- 
tion, as if it were to be the penalty imposed 
even upon the poor for placing their money in 
corporations, though so beneficial as savings 
banks. The result will necessarily be re- 
sistance to the tax, or if not that, the with- 
drawal of large sums now on deposit, and their 
investment in United States bonds, or beyond 
the State. When we consider that the sums 
heretofore deposited in savings banks of this 
State have reached fifty to seventy millions 
at a time, and have furnished the great re- 
source of borrowers on real-estate security, it 
can be readily seen how severe is the blow thus 
dealt to the commercial and industrial inter- 
ests. I do not look for returning prosperity 
until the present madness has burned itself 
out; for our people are the most violent of 
alarmists and extremists—sensational, short- 
sighted, and easily discouraged, excited, or mis- 
led. Grant has been credited with saying that 
“the best way to get rid of a bad law is to exe- 





cute it.” Perhaps that is now our only path- 
way out of our present difficulties. We shall 
probably go on annoying capital and corpo- 
rations until the hundreds now out of employ- 
ment shall become thousands; till real estate 
has dropped to a third of its present prices ; till 
everything is for sale, with no buyers; till the 
population, moving eastward, northward, south- 
ward, outward—any way, except inward—has 
shrunk twenty-five per cent. If it shall then 
please providence to send us one or more edit- 
ors who understand something of political econ- 
omy and social science, who can present the 
truth in those departments in popular and read- 
able shape, and are patriotic enough to do so, 
regardless of the effect upon their circulation, 
then, possibly, the tide may turn, and the old 
current, restored by amendments to the Consti- 
tution to its old channel, may once more reach 
high-water mark. We must go backward or 
forward. If backward, then the old liberty of 
unlimited acquisition being restored, guaran- 
teed, and fortified against future attack, capital 
will again concentrate here and employ labor; 
again devote itself to the development of the 
boundless natural resources of this great State. 
If forward, then must the limit of accumulation 
be fixed so certainly that he who runs may 
read. It is the present uncertainty that, like 
the fog in navigation, renders all progress im- 
possible, except at frightful risk. We must tie 
up our craft to the wharf, or drop anchor and 
bank the fires, until the mists of universal doubt 
shall have cleared away, and the strong, clear 
sunlight shall once more enable us to lay our 
course for the haven of prosperity. 
C. T. HOPKINS. 





A HOLIDAY IN BOSOBOSO. 


The Philippine Islands—so named in honor 
of the celebrated Philip II. of Spain—lie about 
four hundred miles to the southeast of China. 
Some one thousand five hundred islands com- 
pose the group, and easily give support to 
about seven million persons. This population 
is Malayan in character, and signs are not 
wanting that the large islands to the south, 
Java, Borneo, and Sumatra, have been invaded 
and taken possession of in the same manner, 
viz., by hordes from the Malay peninsula on 
the main land. Spain claims the Philippines 
by right of discovery. Magellan landed on one 
of the islands in 1521, and here his renowned 





voyage ended, as he was killed on the island 
of Mactan, after having fought all day, with 
sixty men, against six thousand savages. 
Manila is the capital city, and is now some 
three hundred years old, having been founded 
soon after the discovery. The ancient city 
still exists on its old site, in the heart of mod- 
ern Manila, surrounded by lofty walls, bounded 
by a moat, and entered only by draw-bridges, 
which can be hoisted in case of need. The 
trade of Manila was restricted for many years 
to a yearly ship to Acapulco, bringing silks 
and East India goods, and taking back silver 
bars. It hardly merited the name of trade, but 
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it was all that the Madrid government would 
permit. A naval vessel was set apart for this 
service. A general had command of the expe- 
dition, in addition to the ship’s officers. The 
whole company numbered some five hundred 
men. The round voyage occupied the whole 
year, one monsoon bringing them and the other 
taking them back. Their route and course of 
conduct were minutely laid out for them. Every 
night they took in all sail, and lay to. Permits 
to ship goods on this vessel were to be had only 
from the captain- general, in Manila, and as 
each bale paid three or four hundred per cent. 
profit, some very extraordinary methods for 
gaining the desired permission were often re- 
sorted to. This colony, lying so far from the 
mother country, was only preserved to her by 
the cautious policy pursued; and it was in ac- 
cordance with this policy that trade was so re- 
stricted. The English and Dutch were turbu- 
lent neighbors, and made various attempts upon 
Manila. Indeed, the English once took the 
place, and held it for a year. The country was 


conquered and governed by the church, and is 
so governed to this day, the number of Euro- 
peans being a mere handful as compared with 
the native population, and the power of the 
church being consequently very great. 

Upto the year 1820, the yearly budget of the 
Philippine Islands was only five hundred thou- 


sand dollars, and they had never found the 
means for raising more than half this sum in 
the islands themselves. The other two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars were charged to 
Mexico, or New Spain, as it was then called. 
On the declaration of Mexican independence, 
it became necessary to make the islands self- 
supporting, and with that view trade was en- 
couraged slightly, till now the yearly budget 
has swelled to thirteen millions of dollars, and, 
of this, two millions are remitted directly to 
Spain, in the shape of leaf tobacco. 

The soil is as fertile as volcanic action can 
make it, and the face of the country is beauti- 
fully diversified by a range of mountains run- 
ning through the center of it. I am now re- 
ferring to the largest island of the group, Lu- 
zon, on which Manila is situated, and which is 
about half the size of the State of California. 
The mountains are green the year round. The 
woods seem to begrudge the sea even its usual 
strip of sand beach, so closely does the vegeta- 
tion approach the water. Most of the streams 
give indications of gold, and even at this day, 
in the salt-water creeks which intersect Manila 
in all directions, gold is found, and collected 
in quills. In spite of these frequent and con- 
stantly recurring indications, gold has never 
been discovered in quantities sufficient to pay 





for the expense of mining it. But, in truth, it 
really has never been intelligently sought. I 
have seen an old Californian, who did some 
prospecting there, and he said that if*it were 
known in Australia and California what the 
promise of gold really was, there would most 
certainly be a rush. The climate is against 
the miner, as the heat of the sun—only fifteen 
degrees north of the equator—renders outdoor 
labor by the white man well nigh impossible. 
The natives have an invincible objection to 
working under ground, derived from traditions, 
in all probability, of the cruelties suffered by 
the Peruvians, who were worked to death in the 
mines. No mining worthy of the name has 
ever been attempted, although numerous spots 
show gold in greater or lesser quantities. 

The trade in Manila hemp, which is now so 
extensive, is due to American enterprise. As 
far back as 1626, the Madrid government sent 
to Manila to inquire if it was possible to make 
hemp ropes in the islands, and, in response, 
the captain-general loaded a ship with hemp- 
trees, and sent several natives skilled in making 
it. The hemp was utilized in a rough way 
through the country; whenever the people 
wanted a little rope they cut down a hemp-tree 
and made it on the spot. It is easily managed, 
as the plant is a species of plantain. But the 
cargo of hemp-plants all rotted away long be- 
fore they reached the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the matter was suffered to drop. In 1818, an 
American made a trial shipment of fourteen 
tons to Boston, and from this modest begin- 
ning Manila’s hemp trade has reached forty- 
two thousand tons, exported during a single 
year. 

Manila is a large city, embracing a popula- 
tion of about three hundred thousand, chiefly 
made up of natives, with twenty thousand Chi- 
nese, six thousand Europeans—almost entirely 
Spanish—and a large sprinkling of creoles, re- 
sulting from the mixture of these races. “John” 
is numbered as soon as he comes ashore here, 
and is given a license allowing him to exist, 
and for which he has to pay. In fact, he has 
to pay roundly for all his privileges, from keep- 
ing store to making a pack-horse of himself; 
and it is by this means that Chinese immigra- 
tion is kept stationary at about thirty thousand 
for all the islands. An influential Chinaman 
is appointed governor over the rest, and is then 
supported in his authority and held responsible 
for all that may occur. Europeans are entirely 
untaxed. - 

The Pasig, a narrow river, runs through the 
city. As there are no railroads, the river is a 
great highway for traffic, and many craft are 
constantly passing up and down, bringing prod- 
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uce from the great inland lake, where the stream 
has its source, or carrying up loads of cigar- 
girls, after their day’s work is done. Morning 
and evening, great numbers of these girls are 
met in the streets, going to and from their la- 
bors. They do not walk but shuffle along, as 
they are shod with little heelless slippers, which 
are kept on by wearing the little toe outside. 

The country is either green with standing 
rice-crops on the fields, or yellow with stubble, 
and invites one to wander where he will. The 
bright colors which the natives love are very 
becoming to their ruddy-brown complexions. 
Here comes a couple, a man and a woman, 
carrying corn to the Manila market. They 
keep up a running trot, carrying their loads on 
their heads, keeping time by step and gesture 
to a refrain that the man is whistling. The 
buffalo is the beast of burden, and is either in 
ithe water, with only his horns and the tip of 
his snout showing, or else lazily feeding in large 
groups, up to the knees in mud, with a white 
crane or a crow, and sometimes both, perched 
on his back. Here we see a native house, the 
walls and roof of which are built of thatch, 
and all the rest of bamboo — the whole estab- 
lishment being raised about five or six feet from 
the ground. Underneath lies the wooden mor- 
tar and pestle used to pound the daily allow- 
ance of rice; some chickens are roosting on it 
now. A few pigs are lying in wait for what- 
ever may fall through the floor. The owner, 
although unknown to us, salutes, as is custom- 
ary throughout the islands, and politely asks 
us to come up—literally to “come up,” as the 
-only means of entering the house is by a ladder 
‘of four or five steps. The little children, on 
‘seeing me approach, run crying to their mother 
“Castila/ Castila/” the term by which they 
know all whites. Their older sister, more ex- 
perienced, takes me fora priest, as I am dressed 
an a black rubber coat, and, advancing demurely, 
raises my right hand and kisses it. On being 
informed of her mistake, she laughs merrily, 
disclosing beautiful teeth, which she is very 
careful to keep white, although given to chew- 
ing the betel-nut. Her long black hair is pushed 
back with a comb, and streams down her back, 
almost touching the ground. A bright-red 
skirt, an exceedingly simple and scant white 
cotton jacket, with a few charms hanging round 
her neck, make up her simple costume. Her 
name is Zeli, and, taken altogether, she is 
charming. She is no darker in color than a 
Sypsy- 

Furniture in the house there is none. The floor 
is made of split bamboo. A bench of the same 
material runs the length of one side of the 
house. In the corner is a flat box, with ashes 





and a few embers in it, where the meals are 
cooked. One or two colored prints of saints 
hang round the walls, and a diminutive box in 
one corner contains the family finery. This is 
all, and answers their simple wants. Such a 
house could be built for ten dollars. Supper 
being ready, we all sit round on the floor; boiled 
rice is handed about on plantain leaves, a few 
eggs are boiled in my honor, and with fresh 
guavas and plantains the repast is ended. At 
bed-time each individual takes a roll of matting 
from over head, and unrolling it finds a pillow 
within. Stretching out the mats, all lie down 
to sleep, with feet toward the center. As soon 
as it is light the still morning air is vocal with 
the birds, twittering and singing in the magnifi- 
cent mango-tree that overhangs the house. No 
tree is more beautiful than this. The large, yel- 
low, oval fruit forms a beautiful contrast with 
the thick and shining dark-green leaves. Stand- 
ing in the doorway, the house is seen to be sur- 
rounded with a light fence of split bamboo, en- 
closing a small and cleanly swept yard. A few 
bright-red flowers trail over the fence, without 
any particular order, but with artistic effect. 
Three screaming cockatoos fly restlessly about, 
disturbing the quiet morning with their strident 
cries. That distant booming noise comes from 
the throat of a large pigeon. The traveler in 
the islands has little to fear from wild animals, 
although the wild pig will show fight if cor- 
nered, and the buffalo in his native woods is 
still more ready for offense. The most frequent 
mishap, to the native traveler, is from croco- 
diles. These lie in wait for the unwary at the 
river crossings—there are few or no bridges in 
the country. 

A cup of chocolate, a glass of water, and a 
cigar make our breakfast. The accommoda- 
tions have not been sumptuous, but they have 
been freely given, without a thought of compen- 
sation. The native is very hospitable, and one 
could travel for weeks without any hotel bills 
to pay. Bidding good-bye to the fair Zeli, we 
get on our horse and ride on. Now we hear a 
strange noise like shrieking and groaning, and 
on looking about to discover what it can be, 
we find that it proceeds from carts loaded with 
hemp, each drawn by three buffaloes abreast. 
The noise is caused by the creaking of the 
wheels. These are of one solid piece and made 
of heavy hard wood, the axles of the same. 
We count sixteen, lumbering slowly and noisily 
along. The road rises now, and we go up a 
gentle hill. A grove of cocoa-trees lies on each 
side of us. The tops of the trees are connected 
with each other by bamboos, which serve at 
once as airy bridges from tree to tree, and con- 
vey the palm-juice to a common centre, where 
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it is distilled and made into cocoanut whisky. 
A cocoanut-tree does not bear fruit till seven 
years after planting, that is, after the planting 
of the nut. A grove, all fruit-bearing, is esti- 
mated to be worth one dollar per tree per year. 
Now we pass groups of houses all similar to the 
one where we stopped last night. In front of 
each, several fighting-cocks are tethered by the 
leg, just out of each others reach. On the left, 
and not more than two miles away, is a volcano, 
quiet just now. The morning breeze carries 
away a thin streamer of smoke, and at night a 
dark-red spot on the apex shows that the fires 
are alight, to burst out no one can tell when. 
To the right we catch glimpses of several bays 
that the Pacific sends far into the land. Now 
we hear shouts and happy laughter, and here 
we see a group of women and girls washing and 
bathing. All the streams along the road pre- 
sent very much the same scene of a pleasant 
morning. These girls will undress before your 
very eyes, and do it without any feeling or 
knowledge of impropriety. The body-cloth, 
that confines the skirt to the knees, they slip up 
to beneath the armpits, and then, pulling the 
jacket over their heads and stepping out of 
their shirts, they are ready for the bath. A na- 
tive passes us on horseback, legs turned widely 
out, the big toe only in the stirrup, no girth to 
the saddle, and nothing but a bit of hemp, 
noosed over the lower jaw, for a bridle. A 
woman follows, sitting on a straw side-saddle 
with no pommel, a bundle of nice white hemp 
in front of her, and a little girl behind her, car- 
tying a bag to fill with rice in exchange for the 
hemp. Still another horse comes in sight, car- 
rying a rider, and also a bushel-basket of co- 
coanuts on each side. 

Here we leave the road, and, after some miles 
through the woods, come out on a level green 
spot above the village of Bosoboso. All around, 
and as far as the eye can see, grows the sensi- 
tive plant, more than fetlock deep. As we look 
back, the horses’ tracks are as plainly marked as 
though we had come through snow. Down be- 
low, in the valley, the village shows through 
the trees, the white-washed church and convent 
contrasting with the brown thatch of the houses. 
The convent is the parsonage, and usually is con- 
nected with the church. 

A procession is coming, accompanied by a 
band, and we catch the familiar strains of 
“Yankee Doodle.” What can it mean? The 
cura is heading it, and behind him come the 
acolytes. We discover, at last, that it is a fw- 
neral, All covered up with ribbons and flowers, 
the corpse is carried on a man’s head, on an or- 
dinary tea-tray. The relatives come straggling 
along behind, without any demonstrative signs 





of grief, but with the contented expression that 
people wear when they are satisfied that they 
are doing the correct thing. These Indians 
are exceedingly musical, and there is not a vil- 
lage in the land that does not boast its brass 
band. The priest generally owns the instru- 
ments, and so has free music for the church, and 
turns an honest penny by hiring out the band 
for funerals, as in this case. A family will 
mortgage themselves for a year in advance in 
order to make the necessary display. Once 
out, it makes no difference what the tunes are, 
so long as the bass drum and cymbals are kept 
busy. They are quick to catch anything they 
once hear, and from the different national men- 
of-war, that have visited Manila from time to 
time, they have learned the various airs com- 
mon to each country. 

This is the feast-day of the patron saint of 
Bosoboso, and that it is a holiday is evident 
from the gala dress of all who pass, going to the 
village. Here is areal dandy. A natty straw 
hat, a blue-figured shirt—through which is seen 
his well-developed figure—worn outside the 
pantaloons, and plaited from the neck down; 
white pantaloons, patent-leather gaiters, with a 
fancy cane, and he is complete. The houses 
are all gay with red hangings, streaming out of 
the windows. This bare -legged fellow, with 
two animated bags in his hands, is evidently a 
servant of some well-to-do Indian, and is car- 
rying his master’s fighting-cocks to the cock- 
pit, where there are fully a thousand already 
on the ground. No need to ask where it is, as 
each bird strives with all his might and main 
to make it known. 

Father Remigio is the cura of Bosoboso, and 
is a jolly good fellow, though not very clerical. 
He swears like a pirate. If the good bishop 
could only know all his peccadillos, he would 
certainly put him in the calaboose under the 
episcopal residence. But the bishop is far 
enough away to-day, and the object of all as- 
sembled is to enjoy themselves as much as 
possible. It is about ten o’clock when we ride 
in under the welcome shade of the convent. 
Going up a low flight of stone steps, we enter 
a large and unfurnished room, utterly cheerless, 
and so large that there is not furniture enough 
in the Philippines to fill it. Scattered about 
are many friends and acquaintances, some cler- 
ical and some lay. “Let’s have a dance!” 
shouts Father Remigio. No one objects, and 
Angel and Juan are sent out for the girls. No 
one else in the village could induce the girls to 
come at such an hour, and at such an off-hand 
invitation; but the cura of a Philippine village 
is a despot, willingly obeyed, especially by the 
ladies of his flock. Soon they come trooping 
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in by twos and threes, and are ranged on 
chairs, round against the wall. All the men 
and old women smoke. Cigars are scattered 
about in profusion. French and Spanish wines, 
brandy, gin, and bottled beer are to be found 
in the remotest corners of the islands, and are 
invariably offered to all guests. The band is 
back from the funeral by this time, and with 
the habanera, the “Banks of the Pasig,” the 
dance begins. Father Remigio ungirdles his 
blue Franciscan habit and—it’s well the bishop 
doesn’t see him—appears now as a stout young 
man, dressed in a gaudy green shirt, worn out- 
side, in the style of the country. The room, 
before so cheerless, is now entirely changed. 
A “Virginia Reel” is in full progress. Strange 
to say, this dance has become naturalized—in- 
troduced by some wandering American, proba- 
bly. Some of the girls are very pretty, and all 
dance divinely. All dress in bright, striking 
colors, and the effect is picturesque. 

I go out through the kitchen to look down 
into the stable underneath, and see how my 
horse fares, well knowing that convent servants 
are none of the best. Here I find Father Remi- 
gio, greatly excited, and upbraiding Juan in a 
loud tone of voice. The rascal deserved it. It 
seemed that he had been ordered to harness the 
horses to the carriage, and bring to the scene of 
festivity some very particular lady friends of the 
cura. These, on arriving late, had complained 
to him that there was something the matter 
with the horses, as they were unable to keep 
the road. Investigation had extorted from 
Juan the confession that he had stolen their 
rice for the last month, and had spent the pro- 
ceedsin gambling. Having got thus far, Father 
Remigio went to get his rattan—every house- 
keeper has this in reserve. Of all dirty places, 
aconvent kitchen, in native hands, is the worst. 
As there are no chimneys, the soot accumulates 
over everything. The kitchen, to-day, is in an 
unusual state of hubbub, in preparing the feast 
for the dancers. Father R. appears, and orders 
Juan to lie down. This precious specimen is 
married, has.a family of his own, and is at least 
thirty years old. The other servants go quietly 
on with their work, or look rather pleased to see 
the victim wince. After two or three strokes 
he starts up on his feet, but is ordered down 
again, and extends himself on the floor, face 
down. Two or three more whacks, and he is 
up again. “For mercy’s sake, father, I’ve. had 
enough!” But no, justice is still unsatisfied, 
and he has to get down again, and receive the 
remainder of the twenty-five, well laid on. He 
does not even whimper, but goes off quietly, 
and, for that day at least, may be trusted to do 
what he is told. Slavery has never been known 





here, but servants recognize the right of their 
employers to flog them. The housekeeper’s 
rule is, “the wages in one hand [$4 a month], 
and the rattan in the other;” and it is impossi- 
ble to be fairly served on any other basis. 

After a hearty dinner, the ladies take them- 
selves off. Then each guest provides himself 
with a pillow and a straw mat, and all enjoy a 
stesta till four o’clock. Then chocolate and 
cigars, and we are ready for more amusement, 
Two horses are matched to fight this afternoon 
for five hundred dollars a side, and Father R, 
says he will take us to the spot, on the outskirts 
of the village. This is a common form of 
amusement in some of the provinces. After a 
pleasant walk through shady streets, past little 
blue and white houses, some tastefully carved 
with various designs, we see quite a crowd un- 
der a large mango-tree, on the edge of a paddy- 
field. The crop has been gathered and the 
water turned off, and the result is a smooth 
surface covered with a short, yellow stubble— 
an excellent place for a contest of any kind. 
No women are to be seen here; all are men. 
The rivals are kept as distant as possible, and 
each is surrounded by a knot of admirers as 
“backers.” The nearer, and the favorite in the 
betting, is a bay. He is the larger, and looks 
sufficiently vicious. Each is accompanied by a 
favorite mare, with whom he has been run- 
ning for some weeks. The mares are fastened 
to a stake on their champion’s side of the field. 
The other contestant is a white, and does not 
look very formidable. Horses are not indigen- 
ous to the islands, but were introduced by the 
Spaniards. Neither of these is apparently 
worth over twenty-five dollars, so their owners 
can afford to sacrifice them. Father R. had 
sent word that he was coming to the spot with 
some friends, and they only waited our arrival, 
as everything was now in readiness. The stal- 
lions are brought up head to head, held by 
their owners, who, at a signal, slip the halters 
and get out of the way as soon as possible. 
Fired at the sight of a possible rival, they rush 
at each other without the loss of a moment. 
Thundering kicks rain on the ribs, but do not 
seem to affect either combatant. They keep 
head to head as much as possible—each en- 
deavoring to get a good hold with the teeth. 
Though they have not been engaged five min- 
utes, both of their noses are streaming with 
blood. Finally, the white gets a firm hold of 
the bay’s nostril, so firm that it can not tear out, 
and the pain makes the sufferer fairly shriek for 
mercy. When loosened, he had no further de- 
sire for contest. It is noticeable that here the 
white horse possesses the greatest endurance— 
his color absorbing less heat from the sun. 
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From here we stroll back to the centre of the 
village, not far from the church, proposing to 
yisit the cock-pit. In passing the church-door, 
we notice a body on a bier— coffins are dis- 
pensed with—placed squarely across the en- 
trance-way. It seems that the family have no 
money to pay the burial-fees, and take this 
method of bringing it to the notice of the cura. 
After dark, the sexton will convey it to the 
burial-ground. 

The cock-pit proclaims its locality by the 
loud shouts of the spectators and the incessant 
crowing of the cocks. The Spanish Govern- 
ment at one time proposed to abolish this 
amusement; but, in doing so, it was found that 
the main incentive to labor had been taken 
away. The native would not work unless it 
was to gain something to wager in his favorite 
pastime. So, very wisely, the business was 
legalized, and the right sold to the highest bid- 
der. Each country town has its cock-pit, and 
no fighting is permitted outside of it, and here 
only on Sundays and regular holidays. We 
meet a few disappointed ones carrying home 
their dead birds; but most all the travel is in 
the opposite direction. We pass in with the 


rest—the nice-looking creole girl who keeps 
the gate smiling and bowing and admitting us 
free, as Europeans are not generally seen at 
this place of resort, and are therefore treated as 


guests. The entrance-fee for natives is about 
three cents, when they come as spectators. 
Those bringing cocks are charged a veal, or 
twelve and a half cents. We find ourselves in 
a large shed, where the noise from the crowing 
is deafening. Each bird is pegged down with 
acord of about ten feet in length, and walking 
through this maze is a difficult matter. On one 
side is a stand for the sale of sweetmeats, and 
on the other is a sort of out-door restaurant. 
Crowds of natives, principally men, move about 
or keep guard over their charges. The birds, 
from being constantly handled, are very tame, 
but resent a push from your foot with an angry 
cackle, or perhaps a good sharp blow, deliv- 
ered in fighting style. The matches are almost 
invariably made on the spot. The owner brings 
his cock to the pit without the least idea with 
whom he is to fight; but firmly resolved not to 
engage unless he thinks the advantage is on 
his side, be it either of weight, age, or size. 
His patience is most provoking. If he can not 
compass any of these objects, he will go home 
when night comes, and patiently wait for the 
following Sunday to repeat these tactics. 

We soon come upon a pair that are really 
matched to fight, each commanding a little co- 
terie of admirers. His owner lifts him from 
the ground, takes off the string, and extends his 





left leg to have the knife bound on. The nat- 
ural spur has been cut down to a stump, and to 
this is bound a sharp steel blade about three 
inches in length, curving inward. When this 
operation is finished, a sheath is carefully fitted 
on the knife. The judge, a dignified native 
armed with a rattan, is in charge of the cere- 
monies. He politely offers us seats near the 
money table. Now the owners come forward 
and lay down their bets. These are limited by 
law to fifty dollars on a single fight, but they 
often go much higher. Then, stepping into the 
pit, each holding his bird by the tail, they place 
them on the ground, and allow them almost to 
meet. Then they take them up again and, cover- 
ing the head with the hand, each allows his ad- 
versary a tremendous peck at the gills. The 
judge waves his hand as a signal to uncover. The 
excitement is now at fever heat. A perfect ba- 
bel prevails. Betters are dancing all over the 
ring. Some wish to back one, and some the 
other. Some even offer odds, but never seem 
to give more than five to four. Now the sheaths 
are off, and the fight is about to begin. Not a 
whisper is heard, and all eyes are riveted on the 
champions. The supreme moment, to which 
months of care and preparation have tended, 
has now arrived. Each owner endeavors to 
animate his pet to the utmost. He pulls the 
joints of his toes, spits on his head, tickles his 
tail, and finally pulls out a feather, which he 
carefully holds in his mouth for luck, and then 
puts him on the ground about a yard from his 
adversary. With such weapons, as may be im- 
agined, combats are short and decisive. On 
this occasion, my favorite, whose bold eye and 
scaly legs had induced me to wager five dollars 
on his prowess, after one or two sharp passes 
stood without his knife before his opponent, 
and without even his natural spur, as that had 
been cut down. A chance blow had neatly re- 
lieved him of his knife, and there he was, like 
an unarmed man before a swordsman. There 
seemed to be no doubt about the result. But, 
to the surprise of all, he forced the fighting, and 
skillfully avoiding the murderous blows aimed 
at him, he pounded his adversary with his 
stump to such good purpose that he was soon 
pursuing him in triumph around the ring, and 
won the fight and money amidst the most en- 
thusiastic shouts. 

The day’s festivities conclude with fireworks 
on the plaza, and at just nine o’clock an enor- 
mous fire balloon, carrying a small pig, is sent 
up. The shouts of admiration from the assem- 
bled multitude are answered by the fainter and 
fainter squeals of the hapless animal as he 
sails off into the still night air. 

ARTHUR T. MARVIN. 
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On the twenty-third of February, 1872, a 
number of journalists met in an office in San 
Francisco, and organized themselves into an 
association for “the promotion of good fellow- 
ship among journalists and other writers, and 
the elevation of the profession to that place in 
the popular estimation to which it is entitled.” 
The name adopted by this organization was 
“The Bohemian Club,” but the belief that a 
wider field for membership was essential for its 
prosperity led the gentlemen who composed it 
to reconsider the steps that they had taken, and 
on the first day of April, 1872, the present Bo- 
hemian Club was organized, by substantially 
the same persons. The objects of its existence 
were defined in its first constitution to be: 
“The promotion of social and intellectual inter- 
course between journalists and other writers, 
artists, actors, and musicians, professional or 
amateur, and such others not included in this 
list as may, by reason of knowledge and appre- 
ciation of polite literature, science, and the fine 
arts, be deemed worthy of membership. And, 
also, the collection and preservation of records, 
mementoes, and archives, illustrating the pro- 
gress of literature, science, and art on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and calculated to perpetuate the 
memory of those who have been or who shall 
be instrumental in promoting such progress.” 
The last clause of Article III. of the by-laws, 
adopted at the same time, reads: “An informal 
reunion shall be held on the evening of the last 
Saturday in each month, under the direction 
of a member, to be selected for the occasion by 
the trustees.” 

The constitution of the club was remodeled 
in 1875, and the objects of the club were then 
defined as follows: “It is instituted for the as- 
sociation of gentlemen connected profession- 
ally with literature, art, music, the drama, and 
also those who, by reason of their love or ap- 
preciation of these objects, may be deemed 
eligible.” The reunions on the last Saturday 
evening of each month are continued in the 
by-laws, but they are designated in the margin 
as “High Jinks”—a name which had in the 
meantime been adopted without formal action 
on the part of the club—and are described as 
“social” instead of “informal.” 

From the early days of the club, these meet- 
ings attracted much attention, and invitations 
to them were eagerly sought for. They have 
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been kept up from the time of the adoption of 
the first constitution until now; and while no 
two of them have been alike, there has been a 
certain general resemblance running through 
all. Ever since the christening of the meetings 
as “High Jinks,” the presiding member has 
been known as the “sire.” He it is who selects 
a subject and arranges a literary programme. 
To his assistance comes some member of the 
musical fraternity, and prepares a musical pro- 
gramme, which, under the direction of the “sire,” 
is sandwiched in with the other. To the artists, 
in the distribution of parts for these entertain- 
ments, has fallen the duty of perpetuating their 
memory by means of cartoons illustrative of 
the subjects, to be hung upon the walls of the 
club. Not every “sire” has found a friendly 
artist with leisure on his hands to work up the 
subject; but great numbers of these paintings 
and sketches adorn the walls of the club. Some 
of them are of great merit as pictures; some 
are valuable in illustration of their subject; 
some are humorous; and some are dear to the 
members because of their grotesque and good- 
natured exaggerations of peculiarities of past 
members of the club, whose presence the rooms 
can never see more; others, again, illustrate in- 
cidents in the history of the club. 

In addition to the wealth of resource which 
the club has always had within itself for the pur- 
poses of these meetings, there is to be added as 
a constant element of variety the fact that from 
its foundation it has been a favorite resort of 
all the star actors and musicians who have 
visited this coast, and many of the “Jinks” 
have been made doubly interesting by the bril- 
liant contributions of the guests of the club. 
On such cccasions it may well be believed that 
the strong bonds of sympathy between the per- 
former and the audience have caused those 
favored ones to hear our visitors at their best. 

As the club has grown older, no great stress 
has been laid upon the amount of “love and 
appreciation of literature, art, music, and the 
drama” which should render a candidate for 
membership eligible. With greater liberality 
in the construction of these qualifications there 
has come increased membership, and, in cor- 
responding degree, an increase in the number 
of guests from at home and abroad who have 
been present at a Bohemian “High Jinks;” till 
the number of those in whose memory lingers 
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a couplet from some bit of original poetry, a 
fragment from some brilliant description of 
travel, a snatch of delicious song, the harmony 
evoked by some master of a musical instrument, 
a flash of sparkling wit, perhaps a touch of 
tender pathos, planted there at some “ Jinks,” 
has become very great. Many of these have 
doubtless asked: “What is the history of ‘High 
Jinks,’ and whence comes the name?” In what 
follows the writer proposes to furnish what in- 
formation he possesses on the subject. 

The phrase “high jinks” is occasionally used 
by English writers, and generally in such a way 
as to convey the idea of a convivial gathering. 
The impression made, by the word “jinks” upon 
the household language of Scotland betrays its 
origin. Burns uses both the verb “to jink” 
and the nouns “jink” and “jinker,” and Jamie- 
son gives similar derivatives. In the later edi- 
tions of Webster, in the Slang Dictionary, and 
in the Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, “high 
jinks” has a place; and its definition in those 
works is directly referred to Sir Walter Scott’s 
description of the Saturday evening amuse- 
ments of the Edinburgh lawyers, as given in 
Guy Mannering. Most encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries neglect the subject. In the unabridged 
edition of Dr. Jamieson’s Scottish dictionary, 
however, under the alternative title of “Whig- 
meleerie, or Hy-jinks,” a game which was oc- 
casionally used at Angus, at a drinking-club, is 
described as follows: 


‘‘A pin was stuck in the centre of a circle, from which 
there were as many radii as there were persons in the 
company, with the name of each person at the radius 
opposite to him. On the pin an index was placed, and 
moved round by every one in his turn; and at whom- 
soever's person’s radius it stopped, he was obliged to 
drink off his glass.” 


So feeble an amusement was hardly worth 
the record, and is not to be confounded with 
what the great novelist speaks of in Guy Man- 
nering as “the ancient and now forgotten pas- 
time of ‘high jinks,’” the rules of which he pro- 
ceeds to describe as follows: 


“This game was played in several different ways. Most 
frequently the dice were thrown by the company, and 
those upon whom the lot fell were obliged to assume and 
maintain, for a time, a certain fictitious character, or 
to repeat a certain number of fescennine verses in a par- 
ticular order. If they departed from the character as- 
signed, or if their memory proved treacherous in the 
Tepetition, they incurred forfeits, which were either com- 
pounded for by swallowing an additional bumper, or by 
Paying a small sum toward the reckoning.” 


It will be remembered that at this point in the 
Story of Guy Mannering, chance had brought 
Colonel Mannering and Dandie Dinmont to- 





gether— both being in search of Counsellor 
Pleydell; the former to procure his aid in pro- 
tecting the rights of Lucy Bertram, the latter 
to gratify his native taste for litigation. They 
had succeeded in ascertaining Pleydell’s where- 
abouts, through his servant and the chairman, 
and had penetrated to the apartment where the 
“high jinks” was in progress. The astonish- 
ment of Mannering at the discovery of the 
learned lawyer whom he sought “enthroned as 
a monarch in an elbow-chair on the dining- 
room table,” was not perhaps greater than the 
chagrin of Pleydell at being thus discovered; 
but both, as far as they could, concealed their 
feelings. It is in the lively play of wit which 
pervades the brilliant description of the scene 
which follows that we recognize how far apart 
are the watching the turn of the index in 
“whigmeleerie” for the slight excitement of 
determining who should next “drink off his 
glass,” and the “high jinks” of Guy Mannering. 
After Mannering and Dandie Dinmont have 
fairly entered the room, the former, dropping 
at once into the humor of the situation, says: 


‘**And now, since we have unwarily intruded upon 
your majesty at a moment of mirthful retirement, be 
pleased to say when you will indulge a stranger with an 
audience on those affairs of weight which have brought 
him to your northern capital.’ 

‘‘The monarch opened MacMorlan’s letter, and, 
running it hastily over, exclaimed, with his natural voice 
and manner: 

‘**Lucy Bertram, of Ellangowan, poor, dear lassie!’ 

“*A forfeit! a forfeit!’ exclaimed a dozen voices. 
‘His majesty has forgotten his kingly character.’ 

‘**Not a whit! not a whit!’ replied the king; ‘I'll 
be judged by this courteous knight. May not a mon- 
arch love a maid of low degree? Is not King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid an adjudged case in point?’ 

‘** Professional! professional! Another forfeit,’ ex- 
claimed the tumultuary nobility. 

‘**Had not our royal predecessors,’ continued the 
monarch, exalting his sovereign voice to drown these 
disaffected clamors, ‘had they not their Jean Logies, 
their Bessie Carmichaels, their Oliphants, their Sandi- 
lands, and their Weirs, and shall it be denied to us even 
to name a maiden whom we delight to honor? Nay, 
then, sink state and perish sovereignty! for, like a sec- 
ond Charles V., we will abdicate, and seek in the private 
shades of life those pleasures which are denied to a 
throne.’” 


There is an apparent hibernicism in Sir Wal- 
ter’s speaking of the game as “forgotten,” and 
then giving such a graphic description of it, 
which can only be accounted for upon the 
theory that the Guy Mannering “high jinks” 
was practically an invention of his own. The 
fact that Strutt makes no mention of the game 
tends to confirm this view. In one of the notes 
to the centenary edition of the Waverly Novels, 
which would appear to have been written by 
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the author himself, we obtain our first informa- 
tion of the extent of his knowledge on the sub- 
ject. He there says: 


“I believe this strange species of game, or revel, to 
be the same mentioned in old English plays, and which 
was called ‘Coming from Tripoli.’ When the supposed 
king was seated in his post of elevation the most active 
fellow in the party came into the presence, leaping over 
as many chairs and stools as he could manage to spring 
over. He is announced as a Post. 

‘* King—From whence? 

‘* Post—From Tripoli, my liege. 

‘*He then announces to the mock monarch the de- 
struction of his army and fleets. This species of ‘high 
jinks’ was called ‘Gerunto,' from the name of the luck- 
less general. I have seen many who have played at it. 

“Among therest an excellent friend and relative, now 
no more (the late Mr. Keith of Dunottar and Ravel- 
stone), gave me a ludicrous account of a country gentle- 
man coming up to Edinburgh rather unexpectedly, and 
finding his son, who he had hoped was diligently study- 
ing the law in silence and seclusion, busily engaged in 
personating the king in a full drama of ‘Gerunto.’ The 
monarch, somewhat surprised at first, passed it off with 
assurance, calling for a seat to his worthy father, and re- 
fusing to accost him otherwise than in the slang of the 
character. This incident—the more comic situation of 
the two—suggested the scene in the text.” 


Brand’s Popular Antiquities and Hone’s 
Year Book both give a description of a game 
called “hy-jinks,” and the authority in each 


case is Allan Ram$ay, a Scottish poet, who died 
in the middle of the last century. His works, 
although but little read, have been recently re- 
published in England. In a poem entitled 
“Elegy on Maggy Johnston, who died in the 
year 1711,” the following verse is found: 


‘When in our pouch we fand some clinks, 
And took a turn ower Bruntsfield Links, 
Aften in Maggy’s at Hy-Jinks 

We guzzl'd scuds, 
Till we could scarce, wi’ hale out-drinks, 
Cast off our duds.” 


A foot-note tells us that— 


‘*Maggy Johnston lived about a mile southward of Ed- 
inburgh and kept a little farm, and had a particular art 
of brewing a small sort of ale, agreeable to the taste, 
very white, clear, and intoxicating, which made people 
who loved to have a good pennyworth for their money 
be her frequent customers; and many others of every 
station, sometimes for diversion, thought it no affront to 
be seen in her barn or yard.” 


“Hy-jinks” is described in a note as— 


‘‘A drunken game, or new project to drink and be rich ; 
thus the quaff, or cup, is filled to the brim, then one of 
the company takes a pair of dice, and, after crying ‘ hy- 
jinks,’ he throws them out; the number he casts up 
points out the person must drink—he who threw begin- 





ning at himself number one, and so round till the num. 
ber of persons agrees with that of the dice (which may 
fall upon himself if the number be twelve); then he sets 
the dice to him, or bids him take them; he on whom 
they fall is obliged to drink, or pay a small forfeiture in 
money; then throws, and so on; but if he forgets to 
cry ‘hy-jinks,’ he pays a forfeiture into the bank. Now 
he on whom it falls to drink, if there be anything in 
the bank worth drawing, gets it all if he drinks. Then, 
with a great deal of caution, he empties his cup, sweeps 
up the money, and orders the cup to be filled again, and 
then throws; for if he err in the articles, he loses the 
privilege of drawing the money. The articles are: (1) 
Drink. (2) Draw. (3) Fill. (4) Cry Ay-jinks. (5) 
Count just. (6) Chuse your doublet man, viz: when 
two equal numbers of the dice are thrown, the person 
whom you chuse must pay a double of the common for- 
feiture, and so must you when the dice is in his hand, 
Arare project this [adds Ramsay], and no bubble, I can 
assure you ; for a covetous fellow may save money, and 
get himself as drunk as he can desire in less than an 
hour's time.” 


Such are the various descriptions of “high 
jinks” which we find on record. When the 
phrase occurs in the writings of a modern Eng- 
lish author, we naturally associate it with a 
gathering somewhat in the spirit of the Guy 
Mannering “jinks,” and whether the “high 
jinks” of that novel may or may not trace its 
lineal descent from the “hy-jinks” of Ramsay, 
we feel that the transition from the debauchery 
at Maggy Johnston’s to the easy nonsense of 
Pleydell and the grave humor of Colonel Man- 
nering at Clerihugh’s is too great to reconcile 
them as one and the same game. Ramsay’s 
description of the manner in which the choice 
spirits of his day passed their time, couched in 
the strong, coarse language permitted then, 
brings before us a scene which would scarce be 
tolerated to-day in the “Barbary Coast.” We 
seek in vain for the historical link which shall 
connect the two. It is plain that the word 
“jink” or “jinks” had a strong hold upon the 
popular affection of the Scotch. Nearly every 
change is rung upon it of which it is capable. 
It figures in the vocabulary as a verb, noun, 
and adjective, and to fit it for children’s use, 
diminutive terminations are attached to it. Its 
primary function seems to be to express exu- 
berant, irrepressible fun and frolic, and all sec- 
ondary meanings which we find are readily 
traceable to this fountain-head. 

“High jinks,” as we find the phrase in use 
in the works of English writers to-day and as 
Scott described it, means more than a mere 
frolic—it means a convivial frolic. Had the 
game no other claim to popular favor than is to 
be found in the low bacchanalian orgies in which 
it first presented itself, it were far better that 
Sir Walter had spoken truly when he said it 
had been forgotten. But the great writer weaves 
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around it a web of wit and jollity which con- 
yerts it into an attractive and enjoyable scene, 
and revives anew our speculations, whether he 
himself was aware of the dividing line between 
history and imagination in the fictitious scene 
which he was describing. The note to the cen- 
tenary edition furnishes only a partial answer 
to these doubts. The differences between the 
game described in the note and that in the text 
are so marked that we must look farther, even 
when aided by the anecdote of Mr. Keith, to 
discover the material which he has moulded in- 
to such a powerful scene. Records of other 
sports of far less merit are preserved to us in 
full. There is no lack, for instance, of descrip- 
tions of the annual revels connected with the 
installation of the “Lords of Misrule” in Eng- 
land. The formula used on one occasion by 
the person conferring this title is given by an 
old writer as follows: “Whom we invest with 
that title to no other end but to countenance 
the bacchanalian rites and preposterous dis- 
orders of the family where he is installed.” In 
Scotland, the equivalent of this mummery was 
to be found in the “Abbot of Unreason,” and 
Sir Walter himself gives an excellent account 
of this ancient burlesque ceremony. Into the 
mouth of this mock dignitary he puts the fol- 
lowing language : 


“Play out the play, and he that speaks the next word 
of sense or reason, or bids us think, or consider, or the 
like of that, which befits not the day, I will have him 
solemnly ducked in the mill-dam.” 


The abbot issuing his mandates in lordly 
tone, and holding to its work the mischievous 
mob in command of which he temporarily finds 
himself, might almost step into the extempor- 
ized throne upon the table in Clerihugh’s tav- 
erm. What he lacks of courtly dignity is more 
than made up by the manner in which he sus- 
tains his part. Pleydell lapses into his profes- 
sion, and it requires all the adroitness of a spec- 
ial pleader to justify, but we know the abbot 
only in his holy character so long as he main- 
tains the disguise. The very differences of the 
situations in which the leading motives are so 
similar—the quaint mixture of drollery and con- 
viviality to be observed in the two scenes, and 
also in the descriptions given to us of the 
brief reigns of the “Lords of Misrule”—all 
unite to suggest that the “high jinks” of Guy 
Mannering was but a mixture of an old-time 
drinking-bout with the drolleries of the game 
of “Gerunto,” flavored, perhaps unconsciously, 
with the follies and humors of the “Lords of 
Misrule” and “Abbots of Unreason.” 

‘Who lists, may in their mummery see 
Traces of ancient-mystery.” 
Vol. I.— 27. 





The pen of the author refuses to delineate 
the witty counselor engaged in “guzzling scuds.” 
The ill-temper developed in the short sway of 
the abbot, and many of the grosser absurdities 
perpetrated by the “Lords of Misrule,” would 
be equally inappropriate. Feats of agility, such 
as characterized the game of “Gerunto,” would 
be entirely out of place. The banquet must be 
intellectual as well as sensual. At the magic 
touch of the “Wizard of the North,” convivi- 
ality supersedes debauchery; wit replaces sa- 
tire; humor supplants buffoonery: what was 
repulsive becomes fascinating, and the mind 
rises from the contemplation of the scene, quick- 
ened and amused. 

As one reads of these meetings, where wit, 
humor, and pathos were allied with good cheer, 
the mind recurs to the great prototype of them 
all—the scene at which “mine hoste” pro- 
posed the plan for enlivening the Canterbury 
pilgrimage: 


‘*Great cheer made our hoste us everich on, 
And to the souper sette he us anon, 
And served us with the vitaille of the beste. 
Strong was the win, and wel to drinke us leste.” 
* * * * * > 
‘*And after souper, plaien he began, 
And spake of mirth, amonges other thinges.” 


We have dwelt at some length upon three 
distinct descriptions of “high jinks.” The in- 
tervals between them, in their chronological 
order, are nearly one hundred years each, and 
the character of each is typical of the period of 
its existence. Even the pen of the worthy pre- 
decessor of Burns can arouse no higher emo- 
tion than curiosity in his “Elegy on Maggy 
Johnston.” In the interval between the “turn 
over Bruntsfield Links” and the scene at Cleri- 
hugh’s tavern the progress is great, but we 
could not to-day, even for the sake of the ready 
wit of a Pleydell, tolerate a sire of “high jinks” 
with “his scratch-wig on one side, and his head 
crowned with a bottle-slider.” Through the 
smoke and the steam from the hot whisky, the 
form of Christopher North looms up conspicu- 
ously in the Noctes Ambrosiana, but it would 
be hard to imagine the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table depicting a similar series of fictitious 
sessions of contributors to the A¢/antic. We 
can, without disrespect to the author, enjoy a 
laugh at Dean Aldrich’s five reasons for taking 
a drink: 


‘*Good wine, a friend, because you're dry, 
Perhaps you will be by and by, 
Or any other reason why.” 


But the Church of England would not entertain 
the same respect for him, were he contempo- 
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raneous with ourselves, that it did for the con- 
temporary of Counselor Pleydell. 

The meanings of words and phrases change 
from day to day. The etymology of “high 
jinks” in the works of an English author must 
be referred to Guy Mannering. But there is a 
new class of authors, who occasionally use the 
phrase, whose definition of it must be based 





upon the happy hours that they have spent 
within the walls of the Bohemian Club, per- 
haps in company with the mothers and the 
wives and the sisters of the members of the 
club. This difference is of importance to some 
persons, and represents the advance of “high 
jinks” during the second century of its history. 
ANDREW MCF. Davis. 





REMINISCENCES OF COLONEL E. D. BAKER. 


Colonel E. D. Baker was of English birth. 
When he was about four years of age, his par- 
ents, who were educated English people, (al- 
though the reverse has been stated, probably 
to illustrate how it is possible for one to rise 
from humble origin), came to this country, and 
settled in Philadelphia, where his father in- 
troduced the Lancastrian system of schools. 
There the lad resided for some time, attending 
his parents’ school, and amusing himself during 
his leisure hours in wandering about the city, 
observing, with the quick eye of youth, every- 
thing. The looms of the weavers were to him 
great objects of interest; and he spent hours 
watching the weavers, as they deftly shot the 
shuttle from side to side. Becoming quite a 
favorite with the workmen, they sometimes al- 
lowed him to try his hand at the looms, which 
fact probably gave rise to the story that he 
worked at that trade when a boy. 

It is related that when he was ten years old 
he had become quite familiar with our form of 
government; and that one day his mother sur- 
prised him in his favorite resort, reading the 
Constitution of the United States. He was 
crying bitterly. Upon being questioned as to 
the cause of his grief, he replied, between his 
sobs, that he “could never be President of the 
United States, because the Constitution pro- 
hibited it; but,” said he, “it does not say that 
a foreigner can not be a senator, and I shall be 
one before I die.” This was his leading ambi- 
tion, and he accomplished it but a short time 
before his untimely death. 

A few years later, his father joined the great 
caravan of westward bound emigrants, and 
finally settled in Carrollton, Green County, IIli- 
nois. At this place young Baker continued his 
studies, and even at that early age evinced re- 
markable natural powers as an orator. His 
father sent him one day to look for a favorite 
mare, which had strayed, and told him not to 
return until he had found her. The youth 





started forth and soon obtained trace of her, 
trudging along on foot, carrying the bridle over 
his shoulder, hearing of the animal here and 
there, until, just after nightfall of the second 
day, he found himself entering the little village 
of Lynville, thirty miles from home. As he 
passed up the single street of the town, looking 
for a hotel, his attention was attracted by lights 
and sounds in the school-house. He approached 
the building, and, hearing voices, boldly en- 
tered, thinking to gain some information within. 
He soon discovered that he was in the midst 
of a debating society—a popular method of 
amusement in the Far West in those days. 
Nearly the entire population of the place had 
assembled to listen to the arguments of the rus- 
tic speakers upon some political question of 
the day. Young Baker was a Whig, and soon 
became interested in the proceedings. He had, 
quietly and unobserved, taken a seat near the 
door of the school-house. After a dozen bucolic 
Ciceros had aired their views on each side, an 
old, gray-haired Bourbon majestically arose, 
hemmed, cleared his throat, took a drink of 
water, and proceeded to demolish his Whig op- 
ponents absolutely, with his torrents of home- 
spun eloquence. It was evident that his argu- 
ments were considered unanswerable, and the 
presiding officer was apparently about to de- 
cide in favor of the “Locofoco” side, when 
young Baker arose, and modestly requested 
permission to reply to the aged gentleman. All 
eyes turned and beheld a strange young man, 
apparently about sixteen years of age, with the 
bridle still over his back. His request, how- 
ever, was kindly granted, and the future senator 
made his début as a debater, and for half an 
hour handled the disciples of Jefferson without 
gloves, completely turning the tables. At the 
close of his speech the question was quickly de- 
cided in favor of the Whig side, and the audi- 
ence gathered about the young orator in admi- 
ration. The old gentleman whom he had van- 
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quished grasped him warmly by the hand, and 
said: “Young man, who air ye, and whar did 
ye come from?” After his presence there had 
been explained, the old villager continued: 
“You come over to my house and stay all 
night, and to-morry the boys’ll go an’ help you 
hunt the mar.” The invitation was accepted. 
The “mar” was found, and Baker went his way 
home, leaving behind a host of friends. 

Years passed on. Baker studied law, was 
admitted to the bar, became the firm friend of 
Abraham Lincoln, practiced in the same courts 
with the lamented President and such men as 
Douglas, McDougal, and others, was elected to 
the legislature, to Congress, served in the Mex- 
ican war, went to the isthmus in connection 
with the railroad, there contracted Panama fe- 
ver, which nearly ended his life, and finally, 
in 1852, came to California. All old Califor- 
nians are familiar with his life and experiences 
here; but, nevertheless, the following incident 
is related, as it is believed that it never was in 
print before. Starr King, shortly after his re- 
moval to this coast, was engaged by some so- 
ciety to deliver a course of lectures in Sacra- 
mento—among others, one on the “Life and 
Death of Socrates.” In the afternoon of the 
day this lecture was to have been delivered, 
the chairman of the committee received a tele- 
gram from Mr. King saying he was ill, and 
could not fulfill his engagement for that night. 
The committee was in a quandary. The lec- 
ture was advertised, tickets were sold, and it 
was too late in the day to announce a postpone- 
ment. Finally, one of the committee said: “I 
have it. Colonel Baker is in town; he can as- 
sist us, if we can persuade him.” Thereupon, 
the committee started in search of the colonel, 
whom they found at his hotel, playing billiards, 
of which he was passionately fond. The chair- 
man made known his errand, and the col- 
onel assented; but proceeded quietly with his 
game, which he continued playing until about 
six o’clock in the evening. The member of the 
committee who had been left to remind the 
colonel of his premise, if he saw any signs that 
it had been forgotten, approached him and 
said: “Colonel, haven’t you forgotten about 
that lecture you are to deliver to-night?” “Oh, 
no,” said he, “that’s all right ; I’ll be on hand.” 
The committeeman retired, rather doubtful. 
After playing half an hour longer, the colonel 
went to his room, arranged his toilet, and pro- 
ceeded to the church, which he found filled with 
a large and fashionable audience. He mounted 
the rostrum, and made one of the most eloquent 
and brilliant efforts of his life, on the very sub- 
ject Starr King had chosen—“The Life and 
Death of Socrates.” 





“Colonel Baker,” said the chairman, at the 
close of the lecture, and after he had received 
the congratulations of his friends, “tell me 
how it is that you can play billiards until 
an hour of the time you are to lecture, and then 
deliver such a masterly effort. What time had 
you for preparation?” “Oh,” said the colonel, 
good-naturedly, “that’s nothing. I have made 
the life of Socrates a study from my youth, 
and I needed no preparation. I was already 
primed, and only wanted a chance.” 

Every one remembers his great speech in 
reply to the scholarly and eloquent debater, 
Senator Breckinridge. This is how he hap- 
pened to make that speech. The California 
regiment (seventy-first Pennsylvania volun- 
teers), which Baker commanded, was encamped 
at the foot of Meridian Hill, about a mile from 
the capitol, having just returned from Fortress 
Monroe. Riding into the city from the camp, 
the colonel arrived at the capitol, and throwing 
the reins of his horse to an orderly, sauntered 
carelessly into the senate-chamber, expect- 
ing the usual routine of business. To his sur- 
prise, Breckinridge was speaking. Taking his 
seat, he listened to the adroit Kentuckian’s 
argument in favor of the right of the States to 
secede. When the senator was through, Baker 
arose to his feet, his tall, commanding figure 
negligently attired in his colonel’s uniform, and 
his white hair waving and glistening in the 
light. Then he uttered the stirring, eloquent 
words which cheered desponding Union men, 
and strengthened the courage of the “doubting 
Thomases.” When he had finished, and after 
receiving the enthusiastic congratulations of his 
Republican colleagues, he quietly mounted his 
horse and rode back to camp, as if he had not 
just performed the herculean feat of hurling the 
champion of “polished treason” into the dust. 

Shortly after, Senator Breckinridge, accom- 
panied by Senator McDougal, visited the camp 
of the California Regiment, and after partaking 
of the hospitalities of the colonel’s tent, went 
forth with him to witness the dress-parade, 
which was then forming. As they walked along 
the line, the men recognized Breckinridge. 
Suddenly there was a low murmur, as of an 
approaching wind. It gradually increased in 
volume, until it deepened into an unmistakable 
groan from the throats of sixteen hundred men. 
As soon as the colonel realized its import, he 
sprang forward, almost ten feet, it seemed, at a 
single bound, and said, with flashing eye, and 
in a loud, commanding voice: “Men of the 
California Regiment, I hope you will remem- 
ber the courtesy due your commander’s guest.” 
Then, turning to the senator, he said: “I trust 
you will pardon the seeming rudeness of the 
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men.” _ Breckinridge did not stay very long 
after that, however. In fact, it was but a short 
time until he joined the Confederacy. 

On another occasion, President Lincoln, ac- 
companied by William H. Seward, visited the 
camp of his friend. The men had not been 
paid for two or three months. They had erected 
a stuffed image near the entrance to the camp, 
and had labeled it “the defunct paymaster.” As 
the carriage which contained the distinguished 
visitors rolled up the avenue of tents toward 
head-quarters, a number recognized the Presi- 
dent; and thinking, probably, to give him a 
hint in regard to the Government’s delinquency, 
dragged the “defunct paymaster” from its ele- 
vation, formed an impromptu procession with 
the effigy at their head, and marched, some five 
hundred in number, behind the carriage, sing- 
ing an old camp-song, running: 


‘*Poor old Robinson Crusoe, 
What made you do so,” etc. 


When the carriage, followed by this motley 
crowd, arrived at the colonel’s tent, he came 
out to greet his friend. When he caught sight 
of the procession in the rear, his eye twinkled, 
and he said: “ Mr. President, allow me to con- 
gratulate you on the fine appearance of your 
body-guard.” Mr. Lincoln turned, and for the 


first time saw the effigy of the “defunct pay- 
master.” A broad smile spread over his genfal 
countenance, and he said: “Men, I take the 


hint. Your case shall be attended to.” They 
broke ranks, giving three cheers for Old Abe. 
The next day a live paymaster came and paid 
the troops in yellow, shining gold, the last of 
that metal the regiment saw during the war. 
While the regiment was encamped at the lit- 
tle village of Hampton, near Fortress Monroe, 
it was drilled every day by a certain officer de- 
tailed from the regular army for that purpose. 
He was a strict disciplinarian and a good drill- 
master, but given to the habit of swearing ter- 
ribly, at men and officers alike, much to their 
disgust. Colonel Baker concluded to rebuke 
him for. this, and did it as follows: One day 
the officer was drilling the regiment in battal- 
ion manceuvres, and appeared to be particularly 
ferocious. The colonel was sitting astride his 
gray horse, looking every inch a soldier, watch- 
ing the proceedings. The oaths and expletives 
were flying about in quick succession. The 
men were tired of drill, tired of the ceaseless 
profanity, and for that reason, probably, a little 
careless. Immediately after one of his worst 
bursts of blasphemy, the colonel spurred his 
horse up to the valiant officer, and said: “ Cap- 
tain, stop,” which the captain did, in mute sur- 





prise. Thereupon the colonel galloped fiercely 
up and down the line once or twice, waving his 
sword, and in a mock-tragic manner threat- 
ened the soldiers with all the torments he 
could think of, lavishly interpolating his threats 
with an imitation of the captain’s abusive lan- 
guage. ‘Then, turning to the astonished drill- 
master, he said : “Captain, don’t you think that 
is a fine way to drill a regiment?” The captain 
looked crestfallen, and no more profanity was 
heard from him after that. 

A few days after, there came up a terrible 
thunder-storm. The rain came down in tor- 
rents. Colonel Baker and his staff were com- 
fortably ensconced in the house of a certain 
Dr. Wood, which was used for head-quarters. 
Out on the lawn, which sloped gently down to 
the banks of Hampton Creek, the faithful sen- 
tinel, drenched to the skin, paced up and down 
with his musket on his shoulder. 

“T expect that man is dry,” said the colonel. 
The officers looked at him inquiringly, for it 
was apparent to all that he was very wet. 

“This is what I mean,” said he, and, seizing 
a bottle of stimulant which stood near, he filled 
a glass, and before any one could interfere, 
marched solemnly out into the driving rain, and 
said: “Here, my man, take something to keep 
you from catching cold.” The man looked at 
him wonderingly for a second, then tossed it off. 
This was not exactly in accordance with mil- 
itary rules; but Baker was always doing some 
little thing of this kind for the comfort of the 
men, which endeared him to them. 

The friendship existing between Colonel Ba- 
ker and President Lincoln has heretofore been 
alluded to in this article. It was warm and 
strong, and began in early life, when they were 
young men together. It existed uninterrupt- 
edly until the colonel’s death. Mr. Lincoln had 
great confidence in Baker, not only in his ge- 
nius as an orator and statesman, but also in 
his military capacity. This is evident from the 
fact of his urging Baker to accept a commission 
as a major-general. In fact, he sent him a com- 
mission as such, but the colonel steadily refused 
to accept it, saying to his friend: “You over- 
rate my military ability. I can fight with a 
brigade, but do not wish to assume the respon- 
sibility of a higher command. Besides, the peo- 
ple of Oregon elected me to the Senate under 
peculiar circumstances; and were I to resign 
my seat, which I should be compelled to do if 
I accept your offer, they would deem me an ad- 
venturer.” Although the commission was never 
accepted, he had it in his pocket at the fatal 
battle of Ball’s Bluff. 

The question has often been asked, Why did 
Colonel Baker participate in the war? Why 
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did he not remain in his seat in the Senate, as 
other dignified senators were content to do? 
The answer is to be found in one of his speeches: 
“Mr. President, I am in favor of bold, for- 
ward, and determined war.” In other words, he 
“talked fight,” and he was not the man to sit 
idly by and see others do that which he coun- 
seled without taking part in it himself. 

It is known to a great many that Colonel 
Baker was elected to Congress at an early age 
from the Sangamon District of Illinois. Mr. 
Lincoln was a candidate for the nomination 
before the convention, but Baker was success- 
ful. After the nomination had been made, the 
latter sent a characteristic note to Lincoln, say- 
ing that he would never stand in his way again; 
and if it ever appeared that he was so doing, 
Mr. Lincoln need only return him that note, 
and he would retire. When Baker’s term had 
expired, and the convention was again assem- 
bled to make nominations, Mr. Lincoln sent 
him the note, whereupon the colonel went be- 
fore the delegates and advocated the nomina- 
tion of his friend. Mr. Lincoln was nominated 
and afterward elected. 

Baker then turned his eyes to other fields. 
He went to Galena District, and obtained the 
nomination on the Whig ticket for Congress. 
Although the district had been largely Demo- 
cratic, such was his winning influence that he 
was elected by a handsome majority. 

After the battle of Ball’s Bluff, the writer, in 
company with the colonel’s brother, Dr. Alfred 
C. Baker, called upon President Lincoln, to 
show him the order directing the colonel to 
cross the river, about which there was so much 
controversy at the time, and which the writer 
had taken from the colonel’s hand as his re- 
mains were being brought from the field. There 
were present, also, William H. Seward and 
Thurlow Weed. The order was exhibited to 
Mr. Lincoln, who unfolded it with trembling 





hands, smoothed out the creases covered with 
the blood of his dead friend, and, with tears 
streaming from his eyes, read : 


‘*You will cross the river, take up a strong position, 
and, if possible, make a dash on Leesburgh. 
‘“‘CHARLES P. STONE, 
‘* Brigadier-General.” 


“Gentlemen,” said the President, “my Baker 
was murdered ;” meaning, of course, that he was 
sacrificed by reason of the order, and he never 
changed his mind. The manner of his death 
has frequently been misstated. He was not 
killed by any one individual nor by one shot, 
but by a volley from a rebel regiment which 
came up on the left flank, and which, the writer 
has reason to believe, Baker thought was a re- 
enforcement under General Gorman, sent from 
Edward’s Ferry by General Stone. His life 
paid the forfeit of his error, and he fell, pierced 
by nine bullets through heart and brain, dexth 
being instantaneous. The rebels charged across 
the ravine and made a desperate effort to cap- 
ture his body, but were gallantly repulsed by 
the New York company of the regiment, under 
Captain Berial. The remains were finally car- 
ried from the field by Captains Hicks, Young, 
the writer, and others, and taken to Poolesville, 
Maryland, four miles from the battle-field, 
thence to Washington, where they were depos- 
ited in a vault, in the presence of the President, 
Cabinet, Senate and Representatives, foreign 
ministers, and a vast concourse of people. 
They were afterward embalmed and delivered 
to the committee of Californians, to be brought 
to this State. x route to New York, they lay 
in state in Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
and over one hundred thousand people passed 
through the hall and took a farewell look at 
him whose matchless eloquence had but yester- 
day aroused their patriotism and cheered their 
desponding hearts. EDWARD B. JEROME. 





FOR THE LAST TIME. 


There comes an end to everything, my dearest; 
The longest hour of agony must pass, 
The sweetest hour of joy must end, alas! 

And not the strength of all the love thou bearest 
Can motion back from me the solemn dawn 
Of this new journey, whither I am drawn 

By force resistless and invisible. 
How the dim light weaves shadows in the room, 
And sounds mysterious tremble through the gloom! 

Thou art so brave, death hath no fears for thee, 
And love supreme waits in the awful hush, 
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Listening with jealous fears for the dark rush 
Of angel’s wings in this hour given to me 
For the last time. 


Thou hearest, my beloved—well I know, 

By the mute agony in those sad eyes— 
My soul’s voice speaking unto thine so low 

That it seems unto others echoing sighs. 

What words would not be cold at such a time? 

But, love, I understand thee, lying here, 

And closer hold thy throbbing palm in mine, 

And wait with thee the end which draweth near. 
Yet I, that am so quiet, well can feel 

The pain for thee of this last hour on earth, 

Nor would I leave thee lonely by our hearth, 
For all the knowledge dying can reveal, 

If my will was unto my soul a law. 

We are two children; over us the whole 
Commanding universe of God doth roll. 

Draw close and hearken! for methought I saw 
An aureate light, and heard a stir of wings— 
Dear love, I see and hear so many things 

For the last time! 


I have no fear of that which is to come— 
Hast thou had fear when thou wert nearing home? 

If my last sleep be dreamless and profound, 
Is it not well with me? Or if it be 

Rich in fulfillment of God’s promises, 
May not my spirit murmur unto thee, 

Coming at eve, upon some gracious air, 

To touch thy lips and bring thee visions fair? 
I will be with thee when the roses blow, 
And all the richness of the year doth flow 

In gorgeous waves of color through the land. 
When daisies star the sod, or snow-flakes shroud, 
When the low sun gold-edges some bright cloud, 

Or the pure dawn uprises at command, 
Let these things speak of me; make me a part 
Of all thy life, of all thy loving heart, 

And keep me always in thy memory 

As closely as to-night thou holdest me 

For the last time. 


Yet even at this hour there comes a thought— 
A vision of the time when I shall fade 
To a dim spectre in thy memory’s shade; 
But ah! thy loving eyes too oft have sought 
The light in mine to wholly lose the trace 
Of absent features; thou wilt keep a place 
In thy heart’s temple sacred to thy dead. 
Dost thou hear music? Bend thy patient head 
Closer to mine—I can not see thee now, 
Though thy mute lips are pressed upon my brow; 
The dark death-angel, Israfel, is near, 
And a strange light from outer worlds shines clear; 
I see the glow around thee softly creep— 
Kiss me once more, dear love, before I sleep, 
For the last time. May N. HAWLEY. 
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ALMOST A NOVEL. 


“Carl,” said I, “let us write a novel.” 

“Very well, let us,” he returned, absently, 
sketching the ink-stand on a half-finished letter 
of mine which I had just thrown aside. 

“Yes, but I am in earnest. You said Wins- 
ton Thorncroft’s was trash, yet it succeeded. 
Why shouldn’t ours?” 

“Ours would not be trash, and would there- 
fore fall perfectly flat. The age of novel-read- 
ing is passing ——” 

“Why, Carl, I thought it was in full vigor!” 
I pouted. 

“Don’t interrupt me, I beg —— is passing. 
People who aspire to be thought cultured al- 
ways state that they never read novels ——” 

“But I don’t believe them—do you?” 

“Don’t interrupt me, I d¢g——read novels, 
and people who admit a fondness for fiction 
require the most absolute rubbish to interest 
them—something very like arrow-root flavored 
with cayenne pepper.” 

“Have you really paused? ‘Fermez les guil- 
lemets, as Mademoiselle Le Brun says to her 
dictation class. Hear me develop my plan. 
Let us write a novel so brutally commonplace 
that all the would-be cultured shall say: ‘Here 
is perfect art! George Eliot’s rival is in the 
field of letters!’ Can’t you fairly see the no- 
tices ?” 

“Can’t say I do. I see some mature student 
quoting ‘Non Di, non homines, non concessere 
columne’ at us. Let us, on the contrary, write 
such a sensational affair as shall melt the very 
type it’s set up in with fervent heat. Let all the 
reviews raise a howl: ‘Crime made attractive ! 
Passion deified! A dangerous book!’ and the 
Critic on the Hearth say that too much Ouida, 
Lawrence, and New York Ledger have evident- 
ly half-crazed this author, who is clearly very 
young, and, not to put too fine an edge upon it, 
green, but whose work it is folly seriously to 
analyze,as the assured failure of the book will 
effectually cure him of his cacoéthes scribendi.” 
‘ “Did you ever write book-notices, Carl?” I 
inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” he replies, in that delicious, in- 
describable tone men use when you ask them 
about their own adventures. 

“Then write the wildly sensational part of a 
novel, and I will write the brutally common- 
place, and we will combine them and astonish 
the world.” 





“Like the man in Pickwick, who looked for 
‘Chinese’ under C, and ‘ Metaphysics’ under 
M, in his encyclopedia, and combined his in- 
formation in a newspaper article, which he called 
‘Chinese Metaphysics.’ ” 

“Like the principal men of a village, who 
laid their heads together to make a wooden 
sidewalk.” 

“Like the boy whose mother said of him 
that he had made a violin out of his own head, 
and had wood enough left to make another.” 

“Carl, will you write a novel?” 

“My dear child, I couldn’t do such a thing, 
possibly.” 

Blushes are in order at the appellation, Carl 
being only a cousin. I bend my face lower 
over the table, which I am industriously scor- 
ing with a hard, sharp lead-pencil. 

“Write about all your love affairs, past, pres- 
ent, and to be,” I suggest. 

“T never had but one love affair, and I never 
shall have another,” he remarks gravely, look- 
ing at me, as I feel, but will not see. 

This remark restores my balance, for I know 
well enough that he is thinking of my lovely 
sister Etta, who died seven long years ago. 
He killed her, to be sure, with his injustice and 
neglect. They parted in anger, he rushed 
abroad, she faded and died. Some one wrote 
for him, and he hastened home, but he came 
too late. He showed then that he had loved 
her well, for a dark change came over him. 
He had been a wild, passionate, adventurous 
man. Possessing one of those fortunes which, 
not to speak it profanely, are too much for one 
and not enough for two, he had worked the 
mine of his youth to the last vein of the ore. 
Whether he was content I know not. Many 
ladies refused to invite him to their houses, 
many more wished him to marry their daugh- 
ters. I, when a child, while he was my sister’s 
lover, adored him from a distance, but in a 
sufficiently original way. I endeavored to re- 
semble him. It was the sorrow of my heart 
that I was not a boy, and, with some little at- 
tention to costume, and my dark hair parted 
on the side, I contrived to present a sufficiently 
masculine appearance, but small similarity to 
Carl’s keen Greek face, with its thin, fine upper 
lip, heavy, feverish lower one, and long, dark- 
blue eyes, piercing as an eagle’s, resolute as a 
general’s. The round and gypsy contour of 
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my face could not even be starved into the 
long, sharp outline of his. The sudden, darkly- 
shadowed hollows in his cheeks remained my 
admiration and my_despair. 

The change in my cousin of which I have 
spoken was not to cynicism, or rudeness, or 
rapt gazing—he became simply impenetrable. 
He ate and drank, read, walked and talked, as 
formerly, but the subtile something, the zest of 
all of life was gone, or struck dead, and the 
corpse of it kept his heart cold where it lay. 
He had buried himself in Europe after Etta’s 
death, and in those years of his exile our mis- 
fortunes had fallen upon us. My father failed, 
and died, leaving us much worse than penni- 
less—deeply in debt. By the advice.of friends, 
my mother took boarders; and, one day, to our 
amazement, Carl came in, and announced his 
intention of making America his home thence- 
forth, and of taking rooms in my mother’s 
house. I rather fancy that he paid our out- 
standing debts, for my mother, who had never 
greatly admired him, always spoke of him after 
his second return with a kind of expiatory 
self-reproach and enthusiasm. 

I was my mother’s only child, and did my 
poor best toward improving the state of our 
fallen fortunes. I gave her what help I could 


in the morning and evening, and during the 


day taught in a young ladies’ seminary—ex- 
tended sphere! The routine nauseated me; 
but I loved my mother devotedly, and forced 
myself to be hilarious when I was with her, so 
as not to add to her too heavy burden of care 
the knowledge of my discontent. 

I believe I could have found an Indian or a 
gypsy among my ancestors, such was my in- 
born, unconquerable passion for wandering, for 
change of scene. I read histories of travel as 
eagerly as a school-boy; I looked at the globes 
in my recitation-room with a mysterious rever- 
ence; the mere mention of the south of France, 
the Tyrol, Egypt, made my pulse leap. Then 
I looked at my contracted horizon with a sigh 
and a sinking heart. I fretted and pined for a 
limitless liberty from which, even if I had pos- 
sessed untold gold, my sex would have de- 
barred me. I appreciated that; it was only one 
link more in the chain that weighed down 
hands and feet, heart and brain; but I could 
still “dream of all things free,” and in that 
found a certain consolation, however poor and 
insubstantial. 

My cousin Carl pretended to teach me 
German, and we had taken possession of the 
library on Sunday afternoons for nearly a year 
now, ostensibly to pursue our studies, really 
to talk over everything in heaven and earth, 
dreamt or undreamt of in philosophy. Now 





we sat scribbling busily on either side of the 
long, narrow table. I finished writing first, and, 
throwing down my pencil, sat watching Carl’s 
sharp-cut, intellectual face, and wondering at 
its perfect impassivity. He had a stern and 
somewhat melancholy expression, yet there were 
no predominating lines and surfaces by which 
the observer might tell: “This is a studious 
man, a generous man, a musical man, a pas- 
sionate man.” All that one could safely say of 
Carl, seen unknown, was: “This is a gentle- 
man, and one who has lived much.” One could 
not even say, with any degree of assurance, that 
he was an honest man; for, though he met 
one’s eyes frankly, and often smiled slightly in 
answering questions, there was in his very 
frankness an element of challenge, as if he 
said: “I defy you to read more of my thoughts 
than my lips utter.” Yet there was that latent 
power about him, and strange savor in his 
speech, no matter how slight his remark, that 
presented an odd, contrasting charm with his 
creole indolence of manner, and fascinated 
most people whom he cared to conciliate. He 
lived the life of a society-man, and had endless 
invitations and engagements, so I saw but lit- 
tle of him, except on these Sunday afternoons, 
to which I looked forward through all the te- 
dious week. 

His manner to me was always more as if I 
had been fourteen than nineteen; it was the re- 
sult of his having known me when I was a child, 
I suppose; a fact which I deplored. There was 
another little flavor in his general behavior to- 
ward myself which liked me not: namely, an 
air of keeping me at arm’s length—of saying, 
“This is very amusing, but let us, /e¢ us keep 
it for diverson only. No arriéres-pensées of 
flirtation, 1 beg. I am perfectly invulnerable, of 
course ; but you, my good girl, remember that 
I am practically the only man you see, and do 
be careful of consequences that could only 
weary us both.” This was not obtrusively ap- 
parent in Carl’s bearing—nothing ever was ; but 
I had detected it, and it was the more exasper- 
ating as I had experienced once or twice for 
this interesting child of the century, a touch of 
that mild morbidity which is the modern equiv- 
alent for the heart-ache. Also, into his level, 
eminently analytic and well-bred, voice there 
would come, on occasion, a cadence, a some- 
thing of which he was sublimely unconscious, 
that roused all the sentimentality in me, and 
nothing short of falling at his feet—with some 
appropriate remark, as “But to be with you 
still, to see your face, to serve and follow you 
through all the world”—would be any relief. 
My last grievance against him was the respect- 
ful compassion with which he looked upon the 
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fact that I earned money. For certain expres- 
sions that I had surprised upon his face, 2 Zro- 
pos of my teaching, I could have torn him all 
to pieces. If he had felt a little contempt for 
me on that account, I should have been de- 
lighted, for it would have given me the right to 
despise him; if he had admired me for it, I 
should have worshiped him; but that he 
should kindly and gently pity me, moved me 
to anger as intense as it was impotent and un- 
just. These slight drawbacks aside, Carolus 
and I were on terms of the most charming 
camaraderie. He gravely held toward me 
what he had been writing; I, of course, could 
not do less than give him the result of my com- 
posing. This was his: 


‘*She has the lingering grace 
Of childhood in her face, 
While round her hovers all a woman’s charm ; 
She dreams not of these things, 
But her soul's folded wings 
Tremble with wish to try earth's unknown harm. 


‘*She thinks—ah well, like all 
Men living since the fall— 
That where she is not happiness must be; 
Knows not that to the wise 
The old story underlies 
Each aspect of the world, by land or sea. 


‘‘Could she but know how near 
A real bliss lies to her, 
Would she but in her own life live her part— 
Nor toward the future yearn, 
But in the present learn 
To heed the beating of her true young heart!” 


I was pondering over this, with cheeks 
aflame, when Carl, with his most perplexed 
frown, and such prosaic pause as people make 
on the stage when they deliver the contents of 
the intercepted letter—which they really know 
by heart—read aloud the sonnet I had given 
him: 


“A contradiction in him I can see— 
A victory won, and yet a victory lost; 
Or, the foe felled at such a fearful cost 
As robbed the triumph of supremacy. 
Greatest of all, self-rule is said to be, 
And, surely, he himself he masters most, 
Denies himself all pleasure without boast, 
Yet never to consoling calm wins he. 
His scorn of others, vast compassion gilds; 
His self-scorn to self-pity never yields. 
Proudly alone, he will not sto®p to care 
What further blossoms greet him in life’s fields; 
The bitter courage his to pluck and wear 
Experience’s barren flower, despair.” 


“My goodness!” he exclaimed, comically, 
when he had finished it, “Is that your own? 
Don’t you know that a sonnet is the most diffi- 





cult thing to handle in the world? How like a 
woman, to fly at the very highest pinnacle of 
art! Although the last syllable of ‘supremacy’ 
is spelled with a ‘c,’ it is the same sound as 
your rhyme-word, ‘see’: that’s bad. You di- 
vert the sound of ‘o’ in your second quatrain 
from what it was in the first. Then I like 
‘flower,’ a blossom, in two syllables: you use it 
as one. And who isthe hero of all that? One 
of the cadaverous pedagogues down at your 
school? The ‘further blossoms in life’s fields’ 
sounds eminently like a geometry class. Queer 
side of a girl’s life, those fellows see, that 
first innocence, all mixed in with giggling and 
bread and butter, till after a while they are in- 
terchangeable terms for him, and he ‘can’t tell 
t other from which,’ as the countryman expressed 
himself.” 

“What happy fair is the adorned of your 
Muse?” I inquired, somewhat decidedly, for 
Carl’s tone had ebbed from the critical to the 
meditative. 

“Those verses?” he replied, nonchalantly ; 
“they were intended for a light sketch of you.” 

“Carl!” I cried, quivering with miserable 
self-consciousness, under his calmly observant 
eyes, “How did you know that I am not satis- 
fied with the life I lead? I never said so!” 

“How did I discover that you want to travel, 
and that you fire at the thought of ‘breadths of 
tropic shade,’ and walking tours in Switzerland? 
When I think how impenetrable you are, I re- 
vere my intuitions as almost godlike.” 

This was coming too near the vital dream 
of my youth to admit of a flippant rejoinder. I 
leaned my head on my hand in silence, and be- 
took myself to my old distraction of marking 
the table. 

“Strange fancies and passions and attrac- 
tions are born in people,” Carl rambled on. 
-“That is an odd glamour in your mind that 
you would enjoy wandering about. You have 
the taste to appreciate everything, of course; 
but unless you had money, and leisure, and 


friends who had traveled, devoted to your in- ° 
terests, you would have to go over the old. 


beaten track, and not see half there is to see 
at that.” 

“Does it take ever so much money to have a 
good time?” I inquired, tremulously. 

“That depends,” he replied, with his slow 
smile, “upon what you consider ‘a good 
time.’” 

“But she —— a friend of mine went all 
through the Louvre, and all about in a facre, 
and saw Murger’s grave and everything, and it 
didn’t cost her much,” I hurriedly announced, 
to his great apparent amusement, but he kept 
the laugh far back in his eyes. 
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“Oh, Paris!” he commented, with a slightly 
disparaging emphasis; “that’s your traveling, 
is it? ‘Murger’s grave and everything, in a 
fiacre’—ah, well!” 

There was something in his tone that ruffled 
my nerves. I raised my elbows helplessly two 
or three times, as a young chicken extends its 
plumeless wings, and said, fretfully: “I want 
to get away—to get away. I want to see some- 
thing else; I want to walk and exhaust myself; 
I want to ‘push on and keep moving.’” 

“Tt really has taken the form of a fixed idea, 
hasn’t it?” said Carl, as if he would diagnose 
the case presently. “I suppose if you had been 
a boy, you would have run away to sea.” 

“Tf I had been a boy!” I echoed tragically; 
“it all lies in that. I should have been free.” 

Laying my face on my folded arm, I wept un- 
manly tears for the space of nearly five min- 
utes. When, finally, I leaned back in my chair, 
wearing a savage scowl, I found Carl concen- 
trating his eyes and energies upon pointing a 
pencil. He tranquilly looked out at me once 
from under his eyebrows, and, perceiving that 
he had the semblance of my attention, remark- 
ed, as if the latter part of our conversation had 
not been: 

“Had you any plan in your mind when you 
suggested our writing a novel together?” 


Knowing that my voice would sound hoarse 
and salty, I silently handed him some loose 
slips of paper and scribbled backs of envelopes, 
whereon I had written some notes for the open- 
ing to what I intended should develop into a 
highly idealized account of the struggles of a 
hampered woman’s mind toward the higher life 


—whatever that is. 
supply the masculine element, and stiffen dnd 
dignify my style where it was limp and juvenile. 
I was not daunted by his dilapidation of my 
sonnet; for it was agreed between us that his 
superior years and experience should entitle 
him to dissect any intellectual effort of mine. 
There, however, his didactic privileges ceased. 
My manners, ethics, and choice of reading 
were my own; on these he might comment, 
but neither lecture nor forbid. The beginning 
of my novel was thus conceived: 


‘The outermost dry husk of life is all that is permit- 
ted women ; they sit and turn it in their nervous white 
hands, wondering, guessing, inventing what the kernel 
might have been—a sight of equal poetry and pathos. 

‘*How will it be with the women of the third genera- 
tion from ours? I ponder, I speculate, I can not 
prophesy. 

‘Strange that she who dared bring knowledge into 
the world, ‘if that hypothesis of theirs be sound,’ 
should be the one to profit least by her audacious trans- 
gression! If knowledge is sinful, why are all the bene- 


I meant that Carl should . 





fits of it reaped exclusively by the less deeply cursed be- 
cause less deeply sinning sex? 

‘The corrosive witticisms of a few writers, who have 
wrestled till dawn with the demon of life till they ex- 
tracted some few words of its secret, havea horribly true 
ring. There are two that always leap mockingly to my 
mind: 

‘‘The great misfortune is, that in the design of na- 
ture, careful for the perpetuation of the species, woman 
is but a means, and she cannot help considering herself 
anend. It reminds me of a poor greyhound who was 
employed to turn a spit ; she was never able to persuade 
herself that the roast was not for herself; every day it 
was a new deception, and I must add that the roast 
was more than once in danger. Therefore it would be 
well for the roast, I mean to say society, to take precau- 
tions against the appetite for happiness possessed by 
this creature at once feeble and violent, and wholly in- 
capable of understanding her true destiny.’ 

“T have no destiny, I am a nondescript, and after 
having lent a respectful hearing to much twaddle about 
making the world happier for having lived in it, I still 
stoutly aver that I would rather never have been. It is 
horrible to be mocked by the possibilities of happiness 
that one sees in the world, and unable to compel any of 
them into realities. Tantalus! Tantalus! Thou, and 
not Prometheus, art the type of suffering humanity. 

‘*That other bitter drop of wine that sometimes burns 
upon my tongue and compels me to silence, is this: 

‘«*«The reason a woman is hopeful is because, never 
understanding herself, she never suspects that self- 
knowledge would reduce her to absolute despair.’ 

‘Oh religion, comfort us, poets deify us, heaven have 
pity on us! 

‘‘One woman, one, lived her life out, worked her will 
of men’s hearts, wrung admiration from an unwilling 
public, had a message and delivered it—George Sand! 

“It is no life to copy, for without the transcendent 
genius which animated its every part it is nothing. Her 
faults and her virtues were equally colossal, her artistic 
impulse fiery and all-controlling, her life had a motive. 
She was deputed to tell, without stammering, of that 
‘necessity which is not, as of old, a sort of mythological 
personage without us, with whom we can do warfare, 
but is a magic web woven through and through us, like 
that magnetic system of which modern science speaks, 
penetrating us with a network subtler than our subtlest 
nerves, yet bearing in it the central forces of the world.’ 

‘*Yet in these ‘bewildering toils,’ borne upon by those 
‘natural laws which we shall never modify, embarrass 
us as they may,’ she has taught us that we may still be 
compassionate, honorable, noble; that, though we may 
not avert, scarcely alleviate, the tragedy of stagnation or 
of action, yet respecting what we are for the sake of 
what we may be, how grandly she has shown that self- 
reproach is the one sting that makes our fate unbearable, 
and that with clean hands and a pure heart we will 
have strength to endure the combinations of the inevita- 
ble against us. 

“If she could make this living and understood by the 
vivisection of men's hearts for the perfecting of the art 
with which she wrote, for high Art's sake and the listen- 
ing World's, she had the same right as any Parrhasius, 
or Balzac, or Goethe of them all to use the rack and 
scalpel as she would, to compel the quivering thing to 
give up its secret to her discerning eye, and so Genius 
must and will do, till Art and Science are stricken from 
the world. 
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“Whither has my love of freedom led me? Beyond 
what I have written to a vision of Consuelo and Joseph 
Haydn on the windy heath, a picture as exquisitely 
suggestive as any in literature.” 


Carl read the paged slips through conscien- 
tiously, in order, then laid them down and re- 
marked, without materially altering his atten- 
tive expression: “I believe you stipulated for 
the brutally commonplace. Let us return our 


wandering attention to our too much neglected 
Jean Paul.” 


The next Sunday I asked Carl if he had de- 
voted any thought to his share of the novel, 
which he had announced was to resemble ar- 
row-root flavored with cayenne pepper. 

“T have not devoted any thought to it,” he 
returned, carelessly, “because I should simply 
commit to paper the story of—a friend of mine, 
whose romance, if it was a usual one, was at 
least one of the saddest I ever knew.” 

“Tell it to me,” I entreated. Carl’s vocabu- 
lary was not rich in superlatives—he cultivated 
the epigram. I was interested. 

“The heroine,” quoth Carl, in his most mat- 
ter-of-fact tone, “was the wife of a Southern 
gentleman, who, since the Rebellion, owned a 
place just out of Paris. His name was—Rae- 
burn. I had letters to him, so I was an eye- 
witness to part of the drama, and—a—the man 
told me the rest.” 

“What man?” I inquired. 

“The hero, if such a pitiful wretch could be 
called so. He was possessed of a devil.” 

“Was he an American?” I asked. 

“He was. I shall call him Frank.” 

“As he was the worst kind of traitor, that 
will be an excellent name for him,” I inter- 
polated. 

Carl bit his lip, and proceeded: “He had 
been traveling, as I had, and met Mrs. Rae- 
burn for the first time the same season that I 
did, in Paris. We all admired her extrava- 
gantly. I have never seen another such face. 
The first and abiding impression she gave you 
was of race. As a general thing, art can do 
better by humanity than nature, but no cameo 
could compare with the fineness of her delicate, 
pale face, and sculpture seems heavy and 
coarse by contrast with the dainty proportion 
of her figure. She had a small, proud mouth, 
with that slight, bluish tone upon the upper lip 
that you have seen in delicate children. Her 
eyes were dark and sympathetic, and, above 
all things, human and free. * In the quadroon 
and Italian eyes that people praise there is a 





melancholy, servile roll that is to me intolera- 
ble. She had been a fragile child, so that all 
her education consisted of desultory readings 
with her father, a great belles-lettres scholar. 
If she had not spent as much time as she 
should in “bobbing for triangles off the Pons 
Asinorum,” at least she was the most charm- 
ing companion in the world. She had heart- 
disease, they said, but it would have been 
easier to control a bird’s flight than to keep 
her from the activity in which she rejoiced. 
She rode, drove, and danced with the best. 
Her waywardness was one more charm in her 
to her husband. He laughed as he dismounted 
her when she had overtaxed her strength. 
Though even the scarlet line of her lips grew 
pale, he never seemed alarmed. She leaned 
upon him so confidently, and he was so good- 
naturedly ready with attention and assistance, 
that they seemed more like brother and sister 
than husband and wife. The most perfect and 
unsentimental understanding existed between 
them, and the life they led was ideal. It was 
intellectual, it was epicurean, and without a 
cloud from the outside world. Up to the very 
last, Frank did not dream he could win her 
away from Raeburn. It was while our set was 
visiting the Raeburns, in the summer, that 
Frank first appreciated how deeply interested 
in his host’s wife he was becoming. He was 
obliged to be unusually cautious, for she ridi- 
culed attempts at flirtation, if delicately, un- 
sparingly. Her life was so happy, and so sin- 
cere, that it seemed as if those dark thoughts 
of his should have shrunk back, abashed, to 
Tartarus, in her presence. But they did not— 
the thought of her possessed him day and 
night. Her name was Ida—did I tell you that? 
Frank would have died to have called her so, 
those foolish mornings and wasted nights, as 
he stood talking to her, in his heart execrating 
her friends and her husband, and almost her- 
self, that she could smile and sing, and move 
so tranquilly among her guests, while he trem- 
bled under her eyes like a criminal, and ground 
his teeth together, that he might not tell her 
he adored her. She certainly made an admir- 
able defense. One morning, as Frank sat in 
her parlor, moody and silent —he had called 
chiefly because Rothsay Raeburn had gone to 
Lyons—Ida, after vainly attempting to interest 
him in a variety of topics, presented to his 
notice a pretty lapis-lazuli casket, with sil- 
ver and gold work about it. ‘Yesterday was 
my birth-day,’ she said, ‘and Mr. Crespigny 
remembered it. Isn’t that beautiful?’ As 


- Frank was stupidly admiring it, Crespigny came 


in. He was a South Carolinian, and a glo- 
riously handsome man. Ida said to him: 
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‘That was such a beautiful letter you sent me 
in the jewel-case, that I took the liberty of 
sending it to Mr. Raeburn, when I wrote this 
morning.’ 

“Crespigny’s face was a study. He made a 
formal visit, allowed Frank to outstay him, and 
never forgave Mrs. Raeburn thereafter. Frank 
thought she had so spoken as much to warn 
him as Crespigny; and not being made of so 
slight elements, worshiped her the more abso- 
lutely: ‘I must not commit myself, he thought, 
‘and, until I do, I can see her, at least’ He 
was not audacious, you see. He suffered for 
it though; he grew white and miserable, and 
had the pleasure of. appearing everywhere as 
Rothsay Raeburn’s closest friend —he felt all 
the grace of the position. At last, he sum- 
moned courage to break away from the imme- 
diate presence of Ida, and go to Damascus, and 
there pull himself together and set himself se- 
riously to crush the haunting passion whose 
constancy he thought unworthy of him. He 
rode out to the Raeburn’s to bid his friends 
good-bye one morning, and found the open 
pony carriage, which Ida drove, drawn up in 
front of the door; and just as he reined in, 
Rothsay and his wife appeared. The three 
stood talking together, when a servant came 
up panting to tell Raeburn that one of his fa- 
vorite pointers had broken his leg. Rothsay 
told Frank to accompany Ida, and, excusing 
himself, went off on a keen run after his man. 
Watching Ida as they drove, Frank found it 
harder every moment to tell his plans; at last 
he stammered lamely something about being 
glad to be able to see her that morning, as it 
would be the last time probably before he left 
Paris. And she, usually so ready with hospi- 
table and graceful regrets, said nothing. That 
curious bluish pallor had come into her face. 
Her eyes had an unseeing look, and her lips 
trembled. ‘What is it?’ cried Frank—he was 
terribly alarmed—‘do the ponies tire you?’ 
‘Stop them, she said, faintly. He did so, and 
sprang out and lifted her to the ground. They 
were before the villa of one of her friends. She 
laid her hand within Frank’s arm, and -they 
went slowly up the avenue. The friend was a 
silly, twaddling woman, who always saw every- 
thing at a glance—that is, stated that she did, 
and had a platitude for every event in life. ‘It 
was the sun,’ she averred; ‘it must have been 
the sun. Don’t go on, Mrs. Raeburn; now 
take my advice, turn back;’ taking a hundred 
words for what she could express in five. ‘I 
will not go on!’ Ida cried, in an eager, dis- 
tressed voice; ‘I wz// turn back—turn back.’ 
She almost moaned at the repetition, and clung 
convulsively to her friend. Frank understood. 





He felt as if his happiness would stun him; his 
head swam and his eyes dazzled; he neither 
saw nor heard. At last, when they were on 
their way home, he spoke, and pleaded his cause 
with frenzy, knowing how short the time was, 
He said: ‘Shall I go or stay? I leave it with 
you; I will do as you say.’ All the free look 
had died out of her eyes. He hated himself 
that he had banished it. She said: ‘Stay!” 

The shadows about Carl’s face grew a little 
grayer, but the recollection of his friend’s suc- 
cess appeared, upon the whole, to afford him 
satisfaction. He was silent a few moments. 
When he resumed, it was with something like 
vehemence. 

“A lawless love affair is generally imagined 
to have some element of dashing pleasure, 
Frank and Ida, while they remained in Paris, 
were most prosaically miserable. You see, she 
was an angel, and had fits of remorse so over- 
whelming as to make Frank doubt if she had 
ever loved him. It was the old case of ringing 
down the curtain and recommencing the over- 
ture, when he thought the first act was in prog- 
ress. If the fellow had not been so fond of 
her he would have managed her better, I fancy; 
however, he was always urging her to leave the 
country with him, and at last she consented. 
She threw herself on his mercy, she said, and 
more, about the dishonor of remaining under 
Rothsay’s roof, when every thought of hers 
wronged him. ref, the necessary preparations 
for their flight were made, and they left France 
together. Frank established their first home 
on the island of Scio—a villa on the Campo, and 
here, for the briefest while, they were happy. He 
was deliriously happy. They had burned their 
ships, staked everything on one throw, and fate 
had not cheated them with a mirage. No wonder 
a sense of unreality oppressed him. What nights 
those were, when the near white stars stooped 
over the two, standing on that wonderful shore! 
Who is it who has made an inquiry after 2 
clef des paradis perdus? It was only there 
that Frank ventured, for the first time, to speak 
of all she had left for him. ‘There is no 
Paris, he said slowly, ‘and that wearisome 
life at Raeburn never was!’ Ida started from 
his side like a spirit, and stood a pace distant, 
holding out her hands to him; ‘Never men- 
tion Paris, or that other name to me, while I 
live! It never was, do you say? I tell you 
there is not an hour that I am not haunted 
with the sight of the home I have blasted, and 
the brave man whose name I have disgraced.’ 
This was like a stab to Frank. Though she 
was weeping, he did not approach her, but 
merely said : ‘Have I only made you miserable? 
Do you regret it all?? Of her own will she 
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came close to him: ‘I can not,’ was all she 
said, but what a look! What am I saying?” 
Carl demanded of me,. suddenly, bringing his 
eyes down from the ceiling, and plunging them 
into mine. 

“TI don’t know,” said I demurely ; “but doesn’t 
it strike you rather forcibly, Carl, that Frank was 
more than usually communicative of detail?” 

“To be more concise, Raeburn’s lawyer 
tracked Ida to her home, gave her all the nec- 
essary information concerning the divorce her 
husband had obtained, and told her of the 
property Raeburn had settled upon her. It 
was the sort of revenge that would cut the 
deepest, and he knew it, I suppose. Frank and 
Ida went to spend the winter in Rome, and 
were married there. Shortly after, Frank re- 
ceived a letter which troubled him. It was an 
urgent appeal, calling him to a distant city; an 
appeal which, for many reasons, he did not wish 
todisregard. He explained his position to Ida, 
who insisted upon his obeying the call. He 
could not endure the thought of being sepa- 
rated from his wife, but he was imperatively 
claimed. At least, it was the last demand the 
old life could make upon him; that complied 
with, he could belong wholly to the new. He 
reached the place of his destination—too late. 
All was over; the affair had taken such a turn 
that his presence availed nothing. It only re- 
mained to return to Ida. He traveled night 
and day, for her last letters hinted of illness. 
When he reached home they warned him to 
prepare for a great change. A change indeed— 
she was wasted to a shadow. She was dying. 
Frank’s first look in her face told him all. Her 
very joy at seeing him again exhausted her 
life. She was going from him, and he was 
powerless to hold her. When they were alone, 
astrange excitement seemed to take possession 
of her; he divined the cause, even as she spoke. 
‘I have seen Rothsay!’ she said; ‘it is that 
that is killing me. He must have come to me; 
he could not help it. He has grown so old and 
sad! Don’t look so, as if it hurt you. I must 
pity Rothsay. Rothsay! I pity us all. I was 
not made for this, to make men wretched, to 
be wicked and disgraced. My life should have 
been smooth and sheltered, This hard, fierce 
love hurts me, and uses all my strength.’ Oh, 
heaven! I goon stringing those words of hers 
together; how one remembers! She died in 
his arms, the next day. She is buried in 
Rome. That’s all; don’t cry. You see, that 
might work up into quite a novel. Good after- 
noon. I’m going to church.” 

It was not at the pathos of his tale that I 
shed tears, though of course he thought so, but 
he had told it so ill, or so well, that it was ap- 





parent to the most modest capacity that the 
story was his own. It hurt me cruelly to know 
that he had never regarded his relatiqgns with 
my sister Etta except as a wearisome drag; it 
hurt me too, though in an infinitely less degree, 
that such a past lost him so irrevocably to me. 
I had no attractions to oppose to those of a 
married, blue-faced, heart-diseased aristocrat, 
as I called poor Ida in wrath. But most, and 
beyond all other feelings, my pride was roused, 
never to rest again, by the thought that Carl 
had done his feelings so much violence as to ex- 
pose his youth’s sufferings to my view, to warn 
me against bestowing my affections upon him. 
He was thereby writing the legend “ Ineligible” 
across his manly breast. Hec fabula docet— 
Love not; so I was to understand the moral of 
his romance. It stimulated me to laugh very 
heartily over certain self-surrendered airs and 
graces, which I had considered myself very 
happy in assuming, upon occasion, toward the 
cynical Carl. “If I could have the opportun- 
ity,” I thought, “I’d show my lord how much at 
his feet I am.” The chance was somewhat dif- 
ferent from any I had anticipated. Carl asked 
me one day to be his wife. I laughed, and 
asked him if his devotion to me was the “real 
bliss” mentioned in his verses to me; but he 
was so very grave that I perforce became so 
too; but, thanking him for his more than cous- 
inly generosity, would not take an unfair ad- 
vantage of it. “I will show you Europe,” he 
said coolly, pointing out the benefits of the al- 
liance which I might have overlooked in my 
haste. His curious tone embarrassed me, but 
did not shake my resolution. I told him that I 
made money in my school, and liked the inde- 
pendence earning my own living gave me. I 
was young, I said, throwing my shoulders back; 
there was time for me to see Europe. 

“But you still cling to the fiacre, so to 
speak?” said Carl, gravely. 

I glanced up quickly, meeting his eyes for 
the first time, and liked the look in them better 
than I had thought to do, and ventured to add 
in the spirit of our old interviews: “I should 
always be horribly jealous of ‘Ida,’ Carl.” 

He smiled and frowned together, and shook 
his head impatiently ; then put out his hand, and 
holding mine, frankly given, told me that I wasa 
brave little girl, and perhaps all was for the best. 

After that he took rooms elsewhere in the 
city, and soon drifted abroad again, and all 
things considered, I think—yes, I do think that 
it is for the best that the listless Carl has faded 
from my horizon. 

The dust lies thickly upon poor Jean Paul. 
I must make time to attend to those books. 

PHILIP SHIRLEY. 
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A DAY AT AN OLD MISSION. 


What is a California summer without a 
camping episode? New York without New- 
port or Saratoga? A library without a volume 
of poetry? Shakspeare without the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream? This is not the fashion 
in which we mean to take life, so we make our- 
selves a tent of ample proportions, as tents go; 
put together a few primitive cooking utensils, a 
limited number of tin plates, forks, cups, and 
spoons; pack a big hamper of provisions, 
cooked and uncooked; roll up our oldest blank- 
ets, comfortables, and pillows, and then bestow 
them aii, with infinite rearranging, in a large, 
covered express-wagon ; harness the trusty fam- 
ily horses, and finally pack in ourselves and 
the juveniles, clad in our most ancient yet 
stout apparel, and fare forth into “fresh woods 
and pastures new.” It is early morning still, as 
most of the packing was done over night. The 
youngsters, Filiola and the Gemini, are irre- 
pressibly joyful, while we children of a larger 
growth have had our enthusiasm somewhat 
subdued by our unwonted early hours and hard 
labors. But it is quite wonderful how the drop 
of wild blood running in the most conventional 
veins makes itself felt on an occasion like this. 
How rapidly an air of vagabondage takes 
possession of us! How careless about Mrs. 
Grundy! How far off seems the orderly, civ- 
ilized household life of an hour ago! Pater- 
familias, who looks like a good-natured brigand 
under his broad sombrero, feels the tense busi- 
ness strain of his every-day life relax, and 
would soon grow sleepy, if it were not for the 
effervescence of the children, which is quite ir- 
resistible, and keeps the whole load astir. As 
for Materfamilias, she looks like one of Punch’s 
old apple-women, in her big camping hat, tied 
down with an old brown veil; but she is sub- 
limely unconscious of appearances as she looks 
off toward the blue bases of the distant mount- 
ains, and feels a delicious sense of relief from 
the ves angusta domi which usually fill every 
chink and crevice of her time and thoughts. 

Our prospective terminus is a certain point 
on the sea-coast, nearly a hundred miles away, 
but we shall make a three or four days’ trip of 
it, stopping at certain points where Pater- 
familias has business of grave importance. 
The day is perfect. There is a soft, smoke-like 
haze, idealizing the distant landscape, “like fu- 
ture joys to fancy’s eye.” We are soon out in 





the region of farms. All along the roadside 
scattering live-oaks relieve the monotony of the 
level, yellow fields of stubble, and orchards 
are breaking down with their beautiful burdens, 
Farther on, huge, gnarled sycamores, white old 
wrestlers with winds and flood, cling to the dry 
water-courses with unerring instinct. The sun 
climbs high in the heavens, the ponies grow 
warm with their work, and beg for drink at 
every wayside watering -trough, a thirstiness 
which is, of course, shared with the children. 
The dust, which has hitherto been left in 
the rear by our brisk speed, now settles down 
upon us remorselessly, till we look like “friars 
of orders gray.” There is nothing to enliven 
us but the occasional sweet, clear whistle of a 
meadow-lark, giving us friendly greeting from 
some wayside shrub or fence, or the frequent 
rush across the road of a squirrel, alert, plump, 
joyous, evidently in excellent health and spirits, 
notwithstanding the war of extermination waged 
so vigorously against him. The very children 
at last begin to nod and drop over against the 
convenient rolls of blankets; conversation flags 
and dies, rousing not again till it is nearly 
noon, and we look for a lunching place. It is 
found, under a big live-oak, near a farm-house, 
where water can be obtained and hay for the 
horses. They are taken off and supplied with 
food. Sandwiches are unpacked and distrib- 
uted, to disappear with marvelous rapidity. 
Children begin to run out from the house, and 
hover about us, shyly at first, but with great 
friendliness soon—one, two, three, four—ine 
of them, all clean and pretty. 

“Are you all brothers and sisters?” 

“No,” answers the little spokesman, “some 
of us are cousins. Our aunt died, and so 
mother took the little ones.” 

And then out came the good mother with a 
steaming pot of tea, which she hospitably offers 
us. She speaks with a pleasant German ac- 
cent, and has a thrifty, wholesome, German air. 
She is evidently a vigorous scrubber and 
patcher, and her works do praise her, as also 
do we, bidding her not call in her bright-eyed 
little flock, but leave them to visit with our own. 
The good man of the house shortly appeared, 
driving a white-covered butcher’s cart, himself 
the evident proprietor, for he has that sleek, 
well-fed look which distinguishes that guild,. 
telling unmistakably of tenderloin steaks and 
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juicy roasts. He is more German-looking than 


his trim little wife, but as he greets us, and 
stands talking a few moments, he tells us that 
he is Yankee-born. How naturally and easily 
the races coalesce in this most cosmopolitan 
State. The dozen children grow good friends, 
and havea grand game of hide-and-seek about 
the numerous sheds and straw-stacks. They 
are half-reluctant to separate when, after our 
nooning, we try to part them—so easily does 
the young, uncorrupted germ of humanity 
strike its roots down in a new soil. Soon we 
were On our way again; miles and miles of 
steady, straight-ahead driving lay between us 
and our prospective night’s stopping-place. 
The cool afternoon breeze sprang up, or we 
would have succumbed to the steady down- 
pouring of the sun. The farm-houses we passed, 
and at which we tried to gaze with some inter- 
est, had a general air of drowsiness or of deser- 
tion, as if the people had all gone camping. 
By and by the houses were nearer together, 
had a brisker air, and then grew into a village, 
which we aroused ourselves to inspect more 
thoroughly. But villages are everlasting testi- 
monies to the law of averages. It would take 
an expert to detect the differences. Here were 
the same people we had left behind us in our 
own little town. Old people sitting out in the 
sun; boys playing ball with undying zeal; 
young mothers trundling baby-carts; elderly 
folk stepping slowly; the omnipresent lovers 
sauntering together in the by-ways; business 
men rushing hither and thither; butchers’ and 
bakers’ wagons rattling by at full speed, as if 
people were in a tremendous hurry for some- 
thing to eat—just such a busy little ant-hill as 
our own, with a bright sky above it, and beauti- 
ful green hill-slopes around it, at which few peo- 
ple probably find time to look. So on, and on 
again, but it is more up hill and down; and now 
we are all wide awake, and glad to get into our 
warm cloaks and wraps. It is nearing sun- 
down, and we ask a passing horseman how far 
it is to San ——, our halting place. 

“About six miles,” is the cheery response. 

Oh, then we shall soon be there, for the po- 
nies are making up for their mid-day laziness. 
We ride on briskly for half an hour and accost 
another traveler, who comes plodding toward 
us under a roll of blankets, and ask him the 
distance. 

“Eight or ten miles, I reckon.” 

This is discouraging; but we ride resolutely 
forward for another long stretch, and then ask 
@ man who is leaning over his gate. He makes 


a lengthy pause, as if to take the exact bearings 


for the first time. 
“Well, I guess it’s nigh onto ten mile.” 





Why, this is dreadful! Wouldn’t it be wiser 
to turn directly around and try the opposite di- 
rection? No—on the whole, we decide to ad- 
vance, although a straight line has evidently 
ceased to be the shortest distance between two 
points. Pretty soon we see the bright lights of 
a little wayside inn, standing on the edge of 
what seems a veritable Black Forest. We drive 
up to the open door, and again—this time very 
timidly—inquire how far it is to San ——. 

“About seven miles,” says mine host. 

There is a fine camping place near by; shall 
we give up our attempt to reach San ——, or 
shall we push on? We decide to keep to the 
road and our original plan. Besides, we feel 
greatly encouraged now that we have really 
begun to make a diminishing impression on 
that awful distance. So we turn our tired backs 
to the temptation, and once more drive on in 
the moonlight. It was a most preposterous 
seven miles; but the end came at last, as it 
does to everything earthly, and at ten o’clock 
we found ourselves cramped, stiff, benumbed 
with cold, in the silent and deserted streets of 
the ancient town of San ——. We decide to 
camp in the plaza, with the boldness of any other 
pack of gypsies. A stable-boy was found at 
the one tavern of the town, and the tired horses 
put in his keeping, while we proceeded to 
awaken the amazed dwellers in this Sleepy Hol- 
low by the vigorous driving of tent-stakes and 
other unusual noises, such as the sleepy and 
fearfully cross tones of children breaking sharply 
in between the subdued grumblings of older 
voices, discussing points of distance and the 
tension of ropes. At last the white wings of 
the tent brood over us. We hastily spread 
down matting and sail-cloth, unroll our bed- 
ding, brew a cup of tea over the spirit-lamp, 
distribute crackers and cakes, then convert, 
first the children and finally ourselves, into 
huge chrysalides, and lapse off into the land 
of dreams—slightly disturbed dreams. Let me 
not discourage any enthusiastic and inexpe- 
rienced soul who intends to try camping-life 
because of its refreshing slumbers, its wonder- 
fully rejuvenating effects, etc.; but the delights 
of sleeping upon the ground may be over-esti- 
mated. Rheumatism, cramps, stiff-joints, numb- 
ness, incipient paralysis hover near, and a thou- 
sand horrors in the way of entomological ac- 
quaintances—lizards, beetles, ticks, wood-bugs, 
and a certain hideous thing called a California 
cricket, with a head like a huge cricket and a 
body like a gigantic wasp (minus the sting, 
thank heaven!)—these, and many another 
strange bed-fellow, await him who 


‘Rests his head upon the lap of earth.” 
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With the rising sun we crawl forth, like other 
early worms, rub our aching bones, gaze in each 
other’s faces, and—laugh! Thanks to the re- 
cuperative forces of nature, we find ourselves 
in quite good running order. We emerge from 
our tent, and look around at the ancient pued/o. 
There is but one street of any consequence, 
and that bounds our plaza on the west side, 
separating it from a low, rambling, old hostelry. 
North of us stands the picturesque old mission 
church, with the record of a hundred years— 
wonderful antiquity for anything American—in 
its crumbling walls and entirely foreign air. 
East of us are straggling sheds, and vegetable 
gardens in quite a thrifty condition. We were 
awakened before daylight by the Italian owner 
driving out his loaded vegetable-wagon on his 
peddling round. South of us was a more mod- 
ern-looking, large, low-roofed house, with piaz- 
zas running around it, and a flower- garden. 
In the rear were stables and sheds, in Amer- 
ican fashion. A row of small poplar-trees ran 
across the east and south sides of the plaza, 
otherwise it was entirely given over to fox-tail 
grass—one of the vigorous and irrepressible in- 
stitutions of California, whose seeds are rightly 
named “stickers.” Any garment which brushes 
over this grass in its dry state is straightway 
filled with its barbed needles, somewhat resem- 
bling oats, but of an infinitely more sagacious 
and mischievous spirit ; for, with the speed and 
dexterity of a tailor, it sews itself in and out, 
and can only be dislodged by a vigorous pull 
at the small end. Imagine the pleasant task 
which awaits a lady at the end of a half-hour’s 
walk! So we stepped warily forth, with up- 
lifted. skirts, and surveyed the scene. The 
whole village wore a most forlorn and deserted 
appearance. No laborer with brisk step was 
hurrying to his morning work; hardly a chim- 
ney was smoking. Had we indeed found the 
land where it was “always afternoon”? Did 
nobody get up to breakfast? No shops, no 
business, no life of any sort? Yet the village 
was set in the midst of beautiful hills, and off to 
the eastward stretched a valley, with here and 
there a green line of trees marking a water- 
course, and with broad, level fields of yellow 
wheat; in the midst of which, with their out- 
lying orchards and vineyards, stood pleasant 
farm-houses. Over it all shone the morning 
sun, making the delicious atmosphere for the 
which California stands unrivaled on this con- 
tinent, if not in the world. We take deep and 
long inhalations of it, and pronounce it fully up 
to the air of the earthly paradise, wherever 
that may be. Then we stroll back to our tent, 
salute the waking children, set up our little 
sheet-iron cooking arrangement, bring water 





from the nearest well, and find plenty of wood 
strewn about the plaza. Suddenly from the 


rear of the old church pealed the tones of an 


organ, and then the sweet voices of a choir of 
children, singing a matin service. So there 
was life there after all, and young life, too. The 
singing sounded wonderfully sweet, softened by 
the little distance, and floating out upon such a 
liquid air. We stopped our breakfast-getting, 
hushed the lively talk of the boys, and listened 
to the lovely music. It ceased after a few mo- 
ments, and then a door opened in the end of 
the church, and two nuns came out, followed 
by perhaps a score of children, walking two 
and two down the long alcoved porch of the 
church, their little figures showing clear and 
distinct against the white wall. They turned 
the corner at the front of the building, and dis- 
appeared. 

In one of the sheds near us a comfortable 
cow was eating hay, and pretty soon the ubiqui- 
tous Chinaman appeared, and began to milk 
her. He carried the milk into the large house 
near us, and in a few moments a pleasant-faced, 
stout matron came out, and beckoning to one 
of the boys, bade him carry a pitcher of milk 
to his mother. So here was the milk of human 
kindness, as well as the coveted bovine fluid! 
We began to feel neighborly to all San —. 
The table is soon spread on the sunny side of 
our tent, the camp-stools are set around, the 
oat-meal mush, fried ham, bread and _ butter, 
and coffee are capital. Ah, what cooks are de- 
veloped by camping appetites! After break- 
fast, Paterfamilias departs on his day’s business 
at a railway station, eight or ten miles away. 
The Gemini betake themselves to lively ex- 
plorations and general fun; while Filiola and I 
wash our dishes, set our tent to rights, convert 
our beds into divans, and then take our camp- 
stools out in the shade of the nearest little tree, 
and sit down to take our pleasance, the. one in 
a bit of sewing, the other with little ‘“‘ Diamond” 
at “The Back of the North Wind.” Oh, the 
delightful warmth, and quiet, and peace of the 
morning! The infinite relief of having no 
house, no engagements, no company, no callers, 
no responsibilities! Is civilization a mistake, or 
have we just overdone the thing? Anyway, 0 
inexorable Genius of Improvement, let us take 
our holidays oftener ! 

The spirit of repose still brooded over San 
Once in a while a cadallero, mounted 
on his mustang, with leathern flaps attached 
to his stirrups, went galloping by on the re- 
mote highway, raising a cloud of dust; still 
more rarely a wagon of some sort followed the 
solitary horseman, raising a still greater cloud. 
Occasionally a living human being emerged 
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from some place, and went sauntering some- 
where. On the opposite tavern porch, two or 
three men, in their shirt-sleeves, sat in big arm- 
chairs, and smoked in utter idleness. Two 
priests at last came out of the building in the 
rear of the church, and walked up and down 
the long porch in the sunshine, evidently taking 
aconstitutional. They talked in low tones, but 
cheerfully; and once in a while a laugh rippled 
out on the stillness, showing that they could 
not belong to that order whose conversation is 
limited to the phrase, “Brother, we must die!” 

The heat waxes greater, and we go into our 
tent and lie down on our improvised couches, 
leaving the door wide open, to admit the air, 
and so that we can look up and watch the quiv- 
ering poplar leaves against the far, blue sky. 
Suddenly a soft, low step approaches; and be- 
fore the door, with an ease and grace and dig- 
nity “born not made,” stands a slender, sweet- 
faced young girl. I rise quickly, with bow and 
smile, and she advances with perfect self-pos- 
session: “Pardon me, madame, I would have 
rapped had it been possible”—just the faintest 
foreign accent in the sweet, slow voice. “I 
took the great liberty to call on a little errand.” 

I begged her to be seated, and assured her 
it was no intrusion. Did she live near by? 

“Oh, yes, right there; my mother gave you 
the milk.” 

“Ah, yes, it was very kind,” I said; “and 
what is your name?” 

“Angelique, madame ;” and then she contin- 
ued, in a quiet, old-fashioned way: “My fa- 
ther used to keep the hotel here, but now we 
do not have any public house, only sometimes 
we have a ball in the hall there”—pointing to 
the upper part of the house—“and sometimes, 
when the house over there is full, we take a few 
boarders; but it is such very dull times now— 
such very dull times,” she repeated, with a sort 
of melancholy emphasis. 

I ventured to say that the town did “look a 
little dull,” though it is by no means safe to 
agree with people who are disparaging their 
own abiding place. 

“Yes, it is so different from the old times,” 
she said, solemnly. I could not but smile at 
the childlike face which confessed to such a 
lengthy retrospect. 

“But you surely cannot remember very far 
back! Why, how old are you, little Ange- 
lique?” 

“Eighteen,” she answered, gravely, as if ac- 
knowledging to half a century. 

She did not look over fourteen, I told her. 

“Oh, that is because I am so small, I sup- 
pose. But, yes, I remember many years ago, 
when my father kept a real hotel, and many 
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people stopped and spent much money; a dol- 
lar—yes, always a dollar for a dinner,” she said, 
with earnest emphasis, as if, somehow, she had 
learned the full value of the almighty dollar too 
early and too forcibly. 

“Yes, and sometimes on great days this 
plaza would be full of people and then, yes, 
four hundred dollars we would take in on one 
day, at the bar and in the dining-room. Yes, 
madame, those were very different times from 
these,” she went on in mournful retrospection. 
“There is no money made now—no money 
at all.” 

I looked at her with a heart full of pity. 
Poor little Angelique—with her great, dreamy 
brown eyes, her exquisitely chiseled features, 
her serious, gentle, high-bred ways — lament- 
ing so unnaturally the loss, not of society, or 
gayety, or anything that the young heart loves, 
but just the profits of selling dinners! Her little 
hands lay in her lap, delicate, white, unused to 
trial. Her dress was simple, but neat and be- 
coming; her dark hair was gracefully coiled at 
the back of her head, her whole air that of free- 
dom from poverty. I drew her on in conver- 
sation. Was she born here? 

“ Yes.” 

“And your father and mother?” 

‘Oh, they were born far away, one in France, 
the other in Italy.” 

“Can you speak their languages?” 

“Yes, madame, but French best of all. 
always speak French at home.” 

“Has your father told you much about 
France? Does he want to go back? Would 
you like to go?” 

“Oh, yes, he tells us much of beautiful 
France. Once he went back for a visit ; but no, 
I do not wish to go. It is pleasant here, only 
such very dull times; no money can be made 
now.” 

Dear, dear, the money question was coming 
to the front again. 

“Tt must be dull for you to have so little so- 
ciety,” I said. 

“Oh no, the people are so very kind and nice 
—-yes, the people could not be more kind and 
nice anywhere in the world than in San ——, 
but the times——” 

“What did they use to do in those famous, 
old, great days, when so many came to the 
plaza?” 

“Oh, have a great holiday, run races, ride 
very fast and pick up a chicken without stop- 
ping; sometimes have a cock-fight, or a wrest- 
ling match, or something like that. I never liked 
these sports much, but everybody came from 
all over the country. San—— was the biggest 
town then. Oh, so much money could be made!” 


We 
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“Why don’t they do so now?” 

“Oh, people have changed. Nobody cares 
for such things. People go to the big cities for 
their pleasure. Nobody comes here now; times 
have changed, no money can be made now.” 

Poor little Angelique! Somebpdy must have 
taught her this croaking till it has become in- 
grained. At last she tells her mind. She has 
noticed my little boy’s jacket. Would I be so 
very, very kind as to give her the pattern for 
her little brother, Jacques, who is just the same 
size? Of course I will be only too happy to re- 
turn favors, I assure her. And then she pauses 
at the door, and seems to think of something 
more which she may do for us. Would we like 
to visit the old church? Certainly we would, 
ever somuch. So it was arranged that later in 
the day she would come for us to go there, and 
she bade us good-morning. 

The noonday meal was eaten. Filiola and I 
took our siesta. The little boys were supremely 
happy with Angelique’s little brother Jacques, 
who abounded in puppies and tame quails. 
Then we went out and “did” San We 
walked down the long porch of the church. Its 
roof was covered with picturesque old tiles, 
while underneath, instead of rafters, were round, 
slender, young saplings—the sap pretty well 
exhausted by a hundred years of seasoning— 
bound together with strips of rawhide. The 
piazza was supported by arches of masonry, 
and ran the whole length of the building, which 
of course was of adobe, with walls of great 
thickness—nearly three feet. The windows 
were without shutters, but pious Arachnes had 
woven their soft gray curtains everywhere, 
which were undisturbed by any housemaid’s 
broom. We tried to look in, but only had dim 
views of small, dingy, deserted rooms, utterly 
bare and forlorn. One had a huge fire- place, 
where once great fires must have roared, and 
perhaps made good cheer even amidst all that 
gloom; but now its cavernous depths yawned 
drearily, and we turned away shivering. We 
left the church, and went exploring around the 
rough unworn streets; one was just like another 
—all alike dead: not a shop could be found, for 
a long time, where a quarter could be invested 
in candy. If we had wished a glass of beer it 
could have been readily obtained, but the candy 
was not to be found. Where was the sweet 
tooth of San ——-? We wandered about, won- 
dering where Angelique’s “very, very nice peo- 
ple” hid themselves, and returned to our tent 
with the problem unsolved. Sleepy Hollow 
surely has a western rival. 

With the declining sun came little Angelique, 
quiet, beautiful, seraphic as at morn. She 
had a big key, like a European verger, and was 





ready to act in that capacity, so we followed 
her through a door which she unlocked, past 
the empty rooms into which we had peered, 
and into a large room fitted up as a chapel. It, 
too, was a desolate, cheerless place, after the 
usual fashion of such places of worship. We 
looked a little while at,the dim, almost unrec- 
ognizable old pictures, half-pathetic, half-gro- 
tesque; at the wretched plaster images of our 
Lord and of the Virgin Mother; at the tawdry 
artificial flowers and cheap drapings about the 
altar; at the bare and comfortless benches; 
and thought far the most beautiful and touch- 
ing thing was the worn and broken floor, over 
which so many pious feet had trod, and where 
so many had knelt in true devotion. Our guide 
pointed to a little gallery—would we care to go 
there? It was where the children stood to sing 
—the orphan children from the convent school 
in the next house; perhaps we had noticed it? 
No, we did not care to climb the rickety steps; 
but these, then, were our morning birds, poor 
little nestlings! May their home be not alto- 
gether a cold one. 

Then we went out in the rear of the building, 
and looked at the church from that end. A 
most ancient and ruinous air was upon every- 
thing. The plaster stucco which covered the 
church was everywhere dropping off, but in 
the rifts and niches kindly Nature had sown 
seeds of mosses and lichens, with here and 
there a wild vine or flower, adding greatly 
to the picturesqueness of the ruin. A few 
straggling pear-trees, as old and gray as the 
church, with here and there a cypress, showed 
that some time there had been an attempt to 
beautify the church-yard. It all looked like 
something foreign to America; quite as if it 
had been picked up from some European prov- 
ince and set down here in the new world. 
Our little cicerone, too, might so easily have 
been imported with the ruin. I was charmed 
with the beauty and harmoniousness of the pic- 
ture, and wished I could have sketched it. The 
ruinous building, with its alcoved porches, its 
bell-tower, and deeply embrasured windows; 
the bits of color made by the red-leaved vines 
and the yellow grasses; the gnarled old trees; 
Filiola with her blue eyes and golden hair, and 
hands full of lichens and wild flowers, dancing 
hither and thither in the sunshine; and beau- 
tiful Angelique, with her dreamy, dark eyes, 
delicate contours and classic grace, watching 
with such quaint seriousness the lively move- 
ments of her little companion. 

“There are graves under the church,” said 
Angelique, “would you like to see them?” 

We followed her through a low, heavy door, 
which stood a little ajar, and which led into a 
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cellar-like basement. It was a most dismal 
place. There were a few stone tablets set in 
the walls, ahd we went around deciphering the 
inscriptions. They all seemed modern. If the 
old mission fathers are buried there, no record 
tells of it; but they never seemed to care for 
any earthly fame. If their beloved church pros- 
pered, it mattered little to them where or how 
their own poor dust mingled with its mother 
earth. A wonderful self-abnegation character- 
ized them all, which should and doubtless will 
lift them into an immortal preéminence. “He 
that loseth his life shall find it,” holds forever 
true. 

But what a dreary place in which to be bur- 
ied! We gladly go out into the sunshine, and 
Angelique points out to us a modern building 
close at hand, which is the priest’s house. . It 
had a pretty garden attached to it, and a gor- 
geous peacock was strutting around in the 
walks, gayly disporting himself in the sunshine. 
Filiola is glad the poor priest has some pets— 
how else could he live there alone? 

“There, at the right,” said Angelique, “is the 
convent school.” 

“Did you ever go to school there, Angel- 
ique?” 

“Oh, yes, madame, many years.” 

“And did you like it?” 


“Yes, very much.” 
“What did you study there?” 
“Oh, very many things—to embroider and 


do beautiful needle-work. I have done many 
beautiful pieces—lilies and other flowers, and 
birds; yes, anda lamb! I would show you my 
work, if you would come and see me. Many 
people do admire my pieces”—this with a faint 
little blush of pride, as if she had been telling 
me of poetry which she had written. 

“Do you like to read, Angelique?” 

“Yes, madame,” with a little less enthusiam. 
“I read sometimes; I like to embroider best.” 

“Have you studied music, Angelique?” 

“Yes, madame; I have practiced many years” 
—the antiquity of the little creature !—“but best 
Ilove to sew. Ah, they do lovely pieces at the 
school! You should see what flowers the sis- 
ters can work!” 

By this time we were walking slowly across 
the plaza, where Jacques and the little boys were 
having a royal time. 

“Are you never lonely here, Angelique?” 

“Why, no, madame; the people here are very 
nice. I like to live here—it¢ is my home.” 

Oh, sweet, sweet bit of womankind! I could 
have kissed her for her lovely words, if she had 
not been a hundredth part as lovely herself. 

“Did you ever go away from here, my dear?” 

“Yes, I have been at the city. There are 





friends of ours there. Do you know the C——s, 
on S—— Street?” 

Strange to say, I did know them very well, 
“Are they your friends? I call there often.” 

Angelique brightened at the discovery. Yes, 
Miss Marie and Miss Honore were her dear 
friends. She visited them sometimes. 

“They have one unfortunate sister, have they 
not?” I said; “one whose mind is gone?” 

“What! Miss Adéle? She is very quiet.” 

I knew that the poor girl was entirely de- 
mented, so I pressed the question a little closer. 

“She is surely insane or imbecile, is she not?” 

“Only very quiet, I think,” responded the 
loyal little soul. 

Why, here was the rarest little creature—a 
very poet’s dream of a woman—so gentle, so 
beautiful, so home-loving, so loyal to those she 
loved, that she would not betray their great 
trouble to the eyes of a stranger! I was quite 
awe-struck by her many gifts and graces. We 
thanked her over and over, and she left us, 
promising to come over in the morning, before 
we went away, and bring us her written ad- 
dress, that I might send her the little pattern. 

Night came softly on. The orphan children 
sang us our vespers. The peacock in the priest’s 
yard cried out like a lonely ghoul hovering about 
that lonely catacomb. The tired boys creep into 
their warm blankets. Filiola and I sit in the 
twilight and watch “the stars blossoming one 
by one in the infinite meadows of heaven.” 
With the darkness, our chief, like a faithful 
Bedouin sheik, comes home to his tent; but 
not mounted on an Arab steed—the compari- 
son wholly fails there! We decide to renew 
our nomadic life in the morning, and so go 
early to bed, though that common phrase seems 
rather a flourish of rhetoric under present cir- 
cumstances. 

As we pull up stakes in the beautiful new 
day, Angelique approaches. She brings us 
again a brimming pail of new milk, and her 
name and address written on a slip of paper. 

“Pardon, madame, that it is not on a card.” 

“Ts this your own handwriting, Angelique?” 

“Certainly, madame.” 

“Why, how elegantly you write!” 

“Oh, I do not think so,” she modestly an- 
swered; “but I do much writing. I used to 
keep all my father’s accounts. Once this was 
a great deal, but now it is trifling. We do not 
do any business now, nor make any money.” 

Ah, the pity of it! the pity of it !—thou charm- 
ing little worshiper of Mammon! Heaven send 
thee a fitting lover, who shall take thee out of 
the sordid atmosphere in which thou now livest! 
—and may time spare thee thy quaint virtues 
and thy rare loveliness! Mary H. FIELD. 
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CHAPTER III. 


When the Wilsons moved to California, Da- 
vid Davis bought the Homestead; but Roxy 
couldn’t bring herself to part with her little vil- 
lage home. Only an ugly, small, white house 
in the midst of a large lot, when she had bought 
it, but with the advantages of a fine location 
and some beautiful large elms. There was a 
small vacant lot adjoining, which she bought; 
and upon this foundation, aided by the expe- 
rience and skill of her father, she had built her 
home; and what a pretty place it was! 

By countless fond associations the little home 
was endeared to her; every tree, every shrub 
and flower bore a halo visible to her eyes 
alone—memories of her boy’s childhood, of her 
father, and even of her mother; for beneath 
her window was a part of her mother’s favorite 
rose-tree ; Roxy had brought it from the Home- 
stead, and it had grown and blossomed royally, 
though the hands that first tended it were fad- 
ing into dust. How the old father had loved 
and watched it! Roxy seemed to hear him 
saying, tenderly and cheerily, as he touched its 
green branches: “Mother’s rose-bush is doing 
well ; it’ll have a good crop of roses this year.” 
And once, in his last illness, she had brought 
him its first opening blossom. He smiled as 
he lifted his thin hand to take it. 

“One of mother’s roses,” he said, joyfully, 
and added, with trembling lip, “I’ve been pretty 
lonesome without her; but now I shall soon see 
her.” 

All such memories came rushing upon Roxy 
and filled her heart almost to bursting when she 
thought of selling the place to strangers. 

“No, Jerry,” she said, finally, “I can not do 
it; besides, we may want to come back here 
some time, and we don’t want to burn all our 
ships behind us. Now, I'll tell you what I 
thought of: I should like to set Alviny White 
down in the midst of these flowers. and vines, 
and tell her to rest, body and soul. How she 
would enjoy it! She has always been so happy 
here. And then, there are Uncle Joseph and 
Aunt Rhoda; they are wretched where they 
are, but with Alviny they would be comfortable 
and happy. Uncle Joseph would take such 
good care of things outside, and Aunt Rhoda 
and Alviny could work and gossip together in- 





doors to their heart’s content. Then another. 
thing: Alviny might rent that little shop down 
the street, and start a millinery store. She has 
some money, and we could lend her more, if 
she needed it. She could go to New York and 
hire a stylish milliner and dressmaker; there 
are lots of them that would jump at the chance 
of coming to the country, and it would be a 
big card for Alviny. She’d do a rushing busi- 
ness. There are plenty of young girls in the 
village that would be glad to help her; so that 
Alviny wouldn’t need to work much. What do 
you think of it, Jerry, anyway?” 

“Well, little wife, you beat the Dutch holler, 
every time,” said Jerry, in fond admiration; 
“you couldn’t do anything slicker than that.” 

“Queen rose of the rose-bud garden of Swan- 
ton!” cried Ned. “Mine be the task to clinch 
that nail,” and, seizing his hat, he rushed out 
of the house. 

“Now what?” said the smiling father, who 
seemed to live in a state of continual joy and 
pride. 

“It looks to me,” said his mother, “as if he 
had gone post-haste to see Alviny.” 

“And sure enough! there he goes into Miss 
Butterfield’s.” 

It was not long before Ned returned, and 
with him came Alviny in her linen “polonay,” 
with the brown ribbons fluttering from her hat, 
her thimble on her finger, and a long basting- 
thread floating from the needle on her shoulder. 
Ned had taken her arm, and was hurrying her 
along. Needless haste; for Alviny’s nimble 
feet never loitered by the way. In they came, 
laughing; Ned, with an extravagance of gal- 
lantry, leading her to a great “Sleepy Hollow” 
chair, into whose depths she sank and almost 
disappeared from sight. 

“Ned Wilson! If you ain’t a beatune!” she 
cried, laughing, and out of breath. “Now, did 
you want me?” she asked, turning to Roxy, “or 
is it just some o’ his cuttin’ up?” 

“Aunt Alvina, it’s some of mother’s cutting 
out, if you'll excuse me for cutting in. Mother, 
proceed—unfold the dark plot!” 

And Ned established himself where he could 
watch the effect of the announcement. 

Dear little Alviny, most innocent of gossip- 
ers! The sandal-wood fan had long ago been 
laid away with other faded relics of her faded 
youth; and if sometimes she took the fragrant 
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treasure in her tired hands, and laid her cheek 
against it, and dreamed the old fond dream of 
girlhood, no one knew; nor if any tears drop- 
ped from her bright eyes on the bits of sea- 
moss, folded in yellow paper, the tiny, curious 
shells, the ribbon-tied package of letters, with 
post-marks of foreign ports, and, dearest of all, 
the little scented leather case, with its minia- 
ture of the handsome, laughing, young sailor. 
Brisk little, hurried, old-fashioned Alviny, with 
her curls, and her side-combs, and her flutter- 
ing brown ribbons! No more dainty flower- 
wreathed bonnets for her, nor rose-colored 
lawns, nor much of rose-color in anything. A 
new customer, “an extry long job,” a bit of 
thrilling news, “a splendid good sermon,” and 
a chance to give away a week’s hard earnings 
—these were the chief joys of Alviny’s exist- 
ence. When asked once if she was happy, she 
answered, in her quick way: 

“Why, yes! I never stopped to think of it 
before; but I expect I am—just as happy as 
any woman in the town o’ Swanton. They all 
have their troubles—all of em. I work like a 


trujant, and I save up like a miser for old age; 
but I don’t never complain, and I scurce ever 
git the blues. Land! I hain’t got time.” This, 
by the way, was her favorite expression. “But 


I take care o’ myself, and I don’t ask no odds 
of anybody — don’t get ’em, either,” she added, 
laughing. “The only bein’s that ever give me 
a pin’s worth is Roxy Wilson and Ned. I spend 
Christmas with them just as reg’lar as the day 
comes round; and they don’t ask me there to 
parade the grand things they give to one an- 
other, neither; they always have something jzst¢ 
Splendid to give me. How in the world Roxy 
Wilson finds out just what'll please me the most, 
beats me! Neddie, he always gives me some- 

: thing gay, something I shouldn’t never think o’ 
gittin’ for myself, but take a sight o’ comfort 
with when Ned gives it tome. Now, last year 
was splendider than common. Mrs. Wilson 
give me—what do you s’pose, now? Why a 
silver-gray poplin dress! And that boy up and 
give me a veal lace collar and a pink Chiny 
grape neck-tie! Zak, you know, the prettiest 
pale pink, just like the middle of a blush-rose,” 
said the little woman, dwelling with fond de- 
light on her wee bit of delicious color. 

“I used to wear pink when I was a young 
girl—it seemed to become me, but I feel as if 
it was most too gay for me now—I like to look 
at it, though, and I let it lay on the gray dress 
in my trunk; and they do look sweet together.” 

When Roxy’s plan, in all its gorgeous fullness, 
was unfolded before the astonished Alviny, she 
looked with speechless questioning from one to 
another of the little group, and finally—but this 





is the way in which she related it to Miss Bas- 
com: , 
“Loizy, I up and bawled like an infant! I 
never was so completely broke down. In the 
first place I was ready to burst out a-cryin’ any 
minute, just to think o’ them a-goin’ away off to 
Californy where I shan’t never set eyes on ’em 
again, but to think o’ their heapin’ up such good- 
ness on me—wme, that hain’t never done a thing 
to deserve it! It just about kills me, Loizy.” 

“Roxy Wilson’s a blessed little saint, if there 
ever was one on earth,” said Loizy, with unusual 
warmth; “and I never was so gratified in all 
my life. Alviny, I guess our luck is a-turning.” 

“Why, what’s happened to you, Loizy?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Miss Bascom, blushing 
faintly. “I only spoke that way because—be- 
cause I do so enjoy any good luck that happens 
to you.” 

Alviny looked a little incredulous at this un- 
wonted gush of sympathy from her friend, but 
said nothing. 

“Now, when are you goin’ to New York af- 
ter your goods?” asked Loizy, having artfully 
led up to the question by a very roundabout 
way. 

“Oh, dear me, that’s a cross, that’s a dread- 
ful cross! You know I never was further away 
from home than Burlington in my life; and sow 
on earth \'m goin’ to git to New York, and buy 
them goods, and hire a milliner, and git the 
whole kit landed safe in Swanton, beats me! 
I’m ashamed to hang back after havin’ so much 
done for me, but I’m awful chicken-hearted 
about it. If you was only comin’ with me, 
Loizy, I’d feel as bold as a roarin’ lion.” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t do for me to leave my 
boarders, Alviny, I’ve got such a particular set 
now, especially Mr. Lee, from Philadelphia, you 
know; he’s extremely genteel, and I have to 
have every thing just so. No, I couldn’t leave 
home.” 

“TI s’pose not; well, I’ll have to spunk up and 
go alone.” 

“TI wish I could go, though; there’s a few 
things I want, in the dress-line —if you’d get 
them for me, Alviny, I’d be obliged to you; I 
wouldn’t let scarce anybody else pick ’em out.” 

“T can git em just as well as not; now what 
things do you want?” 

Loizy hesitated, as if she hadn’t really de- 
cided. 

“Well, for one thing, I want to get me anew 
silk——” 

“Why, for the land o’ love! Loizy Bascom, 


-ain’t you gittin’ extravagant? You've got three 


silk dresses this minnit, just as good as new ; 
but then, ’tain’t none o’ my business, of course. 
Go on—what kind ?” 
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“Well,” said the blushing Loizy, “I don’t 
know but it is extravagant, but I’ve got awful 
sick o’ them old things—I guess I'll have a light 
laloc-colored; and I’ll have to have gloves to 
match—Joovann’s, I guess, six and a-half, and 
very light; and if you should see a bonnet 
with light laloc trimmings—but then, of course, 
your milliner ’l1 do that for me when she gits 
here. Now, let’s see—I should like some new 
silk stockings, and a box of hem-stitched hand- 
kerchiefs.” 

“Now, look here, Loizy,” said Alviny, with 
the merest twinkle of a laugh in her eyes, 
“you can’t fool me: you're a-goin to git mar- 
vied! ‘New silk stockings. As if you was in 
the habit o’ wearin’ ’em every day! Now own 
up, Loizy. I'll bet a cookie it’s that Mr. Lee 
from Philadelphy.” 

“Alviny, you are the best creature to guess 
that I ever did see,” said Loizy, now blushing 
furiously. “It is a solemn fact, and I wanted 
to tell you, awfully; but it came around so sort 
of sudden, and I felt so kind of embarrassed 
about speaking of it, I didn’t hardly know how 
Zo tell you. And now what do you think of it?” 


“Well,” said she, leaning back and gazing 
thoughtfully at the Lombardy poplars by the 
gate, and “lalocs,” whose “first emotions of 
love” had long since “run to seed” and dropped 


upon the stony ground of the door-yard path, 
“it’s an terrible risk to take, as a gineral 
thing; but they say he’s a real nice man, and 
was awful good to his first wife. What about 
his children?” 

“Only one, and he’s grown up and in New 
York.” 

“That’s good,” said Alviny, “for him,” she ad- 
ded, mentally. “I guess it’s all right, Loizy, and 
I wish you much joy. To think o’ me makin’ 
your weddin’ dress; now, did you ever?” and 
Alviny suddenly burst into a merry laugh, that 
set Loizy to blushing more furiously than ever. 
“Don’t feel hurt at my laughin’, Loizy; I was 
only thinkin’ how disappointed Deacon Brewer 
ll be; he’s hung around so kind o’ hopeful.” 
Alviny’s very curls seemed to share her mirth, 
and even Loizy laughed at the thought of hope- 
ful Deacon Brewer, who used to drive over 
from Highgate on ingenious pretexts. 

“Now, Alviny, I’ve thought of something. 
How a good laugh does stir up anybody’s ideas! 
There’s Charley Lee—Mr. Lee’s son, you know, 
in New York; I’ll get Mr. Lee to write youa 
letter to him, and he'll take you all around, 
everywhere, and help you through with your 
business, and see you started safe home again.” 

“Oh, my sakes!” cried Alviny, “if that ain’t 
the providentialest thing that ever was! How 
I am took care of!” added she, solemnly. 





She “spunked up,” got her letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Lee to his son Charles, and a 
great deal of practical instruction besides, and 
set out on her journey, with her silver-gray 
poplin, and its adjuncts of lace collar and pink 
tie, carefully folded in her valise. She was go- 
ing to revel in at least three New York sermons 
—morning at one church, afternoon at another, 
and evening at another—besides Central Park, 
She arrived, and carefully following the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Lee, was safely landed at a hotel, 
and given a dismal room up countless, bewil- 
dering flights of stairs. Having assured her- 
self that her money was safe—this, by the way, 
had formed the subject of an earnest consulta- 
tion with Loizy, but it was in a good, safe 
place, and she found it there, all right —Al- 
viny brushed out her curls, and putting ona 
shining black silk skirt, and a fresh linen 
“polonay,” set out for the dining-room, which 
she reached after traveling enough to have 
taken her all over Swanton village. At the 
door, she was met by a gentleman “that beat 
Ben Hathaway”—the aristocrat of Swanton— 
“all to dirt for style,” and politely ushered toa 
seat at one of the many little tables. 

The people came and went, some in gor- 
geousness of apparel that half dazzled the little 
seamstress, and all with a certain style about 
them that deeply impressed her with a sense of 
their superiority. What a confusion of dishes 
and waiters, and clashing of China; how small 
and alone she felt in this overflowing room, 
how awkward and timid she seemed to be; 
she was tired, she was homesick; the waiters 
troubled her; she wished they’d give her any- 
thing to eat, and then go away and let her eat 
it in peace; she saw one impudent fellow wink 
to another, and she knew they were making fun 
of her. At that moment a handsome, gray- 
eyed young gentleman, with beautiful, dark gray 
hair, motioned to the two waiters, and spoke a 
few words in a low tone; his eyes flashed. Al- 
viny’s quick ears caught the last words—“and 
if I see you do it again, I’ll report you.” 

The fellows, looking, as Alviny said, “as if 
he’d cuffed their ears,” retired, and their places 
were filled by others. 

Alviny understood it all, and her heart grew 
warm with gratitude toward the young cheva- 
lier. Out of the dining-room, Alviny searched 
in vain for her room; it was as undiscoverable 
as the North Pole; up and down and around, in 
hopeless bewilderment, she walked with weary 
feet. 

“I'll go back to the dining-room and get 
somebody to show me.” 

But, alas! she couldn’t find the way there. 
Alviny was lost; she sank in despair upon 4 
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stairway, and leaned her head against the wall. 
Presently she heard footsteps, and looking up, 
beheld her gray-eyed chevalier. He stopped 
in surprise. 

“Madam, are you in trouble?” he asked, so 
kindly ‘that Alviny nearly cried. 

“Yes, I am; I’m completely turned around 
by these plaguey stairs, andcan’t find my room; 
I haven’t dared to ask anybody I’ve met, for 
they’re all so strange to me.” 

“What’s the number of your room?” 

She gave the number. 

“Ts that a good room?” he asked kindly; “it 
must be pretty high.” 

“Yes, it is; it’s awful high up; I don’t s’pose 
I could ever git out alive in case of fire; and 
it’s the lonesomest room I ever was in in my 
life. I don’t know anything about city fashions, 
never was in New York before, nor any other 
city, and they put upon me, because I’m alone, 
and green.” 

The young man laughed, but it was such a 
good laugh that Alviny knew he wasn’t “makin’ 
fun” of her, and she even laughed with him. 

“Well, Mrs. P 

“Miss,” said Alviny, “ Miss White.” 

“Well, Miss White, I board here, and I’ll see 
that you are taken care of; I have a little Aunt 
Mary in the country, that looks like you; I 


shouldn’t like to have her ‘put upon,’ and you 


shan’t be, either. Come down to the parlor, 
and I'll go to the clerk and make him give you 
a good room.” 

When he had seated her in the parlor he 
turned to leave. 

“Here is my card; if you need any other as- 
sistance, ask for me. Now I'll see the clerk.” 

“You’re an awful good young man,” said Al- 
viny, earnestly; “I knew that when you sent 
them sassy waiters away.” 

The “awful good young man” smiled and 
bowed, and hurried away; and before long, poor 
little tired Alviny was conducted to a luxurious 
room, up only one flight of stairs and down one 
long passage. The gas burned brightly in her 
pleasant room. She turned to the attendant: 

“You can put that out, if you please.” He 
looked surprised, but did as he was requested, 
and left the room. By the light that shone in 
through the transom, Alviny opened her valise 
and drew forth a little tin candle-stick and a 
tallow candle. 

“There,” said she, “I ain’t a-goin’ to be 
smothered to death by no gas; I shouldn’t 
know how to put the plaguey thing out, and I 
ain’t a-goin’ to run no risks; ‘better sure than 
Sorry, as Lemwel used to say.” 

And Alviny, lighting her candle, prepared to 
Tetire, first looking under the bed, to see if there 





was a burglar concealed thete. As she was 
about to lay her weary body down upon the lux- 
urious bed, she discovered, to her horror, that 
the “little window” over the door was open. 

“My land, if it ain’tatrap! Oh, what a place 
this is!” 

She stood in a chair, but failed to reach the 
transom. 

“ Now, what am I goin’ to do?” said the de- 
spairing creature. “I’m ready to drop down 
dead, I’m so tired; and if I go to sleep, I shall 
be robbed and murdered in my bed, ‘as like as 
not. It’s got to be shut,” she said, decisively. 
Piling one chair upon another, she climbed 
carefully up to the transom, and peering out, 
looked cautiously up and down the passage. 
She saw two men approaching, talking earn- 
estly in undertone. One was tall, dark, and ele- 
gantly dressed; a diamond flashed as he made 
a quick movement with his hand; the other was 
small, thin, and “grizzly gray,” Alyiny said. 
They entered the room next to hers. Alviny 
secured the little window, and cautiously de- 
scended. “Now, I guess I’m all right. There 
can’t no one break in here without my hearing 
’em, for I’ve got the sharpest ears that ever were 
made; and I could scream to them men; I’m 
so glad I saw ’em goin there.” Thus reassured, 
she went to bed, and fell asleep. How long she 
Slept she never knew; probably not long. When 
she awoke, with a nervous start, her first thought 
was of her money; it was safe. 

Then she became aware of voices in the next 
room, low but distinct. 

“T tell you, Gonzales, it’s a deuced villainous 
business; if I wasn’t hard pushed for the money 
I never would do it; but you’ve got to goa high 
figger, no small sum’ll pay for this job; you’ve 
seen the girl and know her style; you know she 
can’t be beat for beauty on this continent, and 
she’s as fresh as a posy with dew on it. She 
never was mixed up with the business; her 
mother kept her clear o’ that, I tell you; she 
guarded her like a lioness. When her mother 
died, she went straight into the Sacred Heart 
Convent here, and, as you know, she’s just 
through with her eddication. Now, sefior, chalk 
down your figgers.” A pause, in which Alviny’s 
curls seemed to straighten and stand out in 
horror, as she sat upright in bed; she seemed 
almost to hear the marking of the sum that was 
to pay for the mischievous deed. 

“No, sir,” said the same voice, and it seemed 
strangely familiar to Alviny, “put it up another 
thousand.” 

“For a less sum,” said a smooth, rich voice, 
with a foreign accent, “I could purchase the 
very pearl of Circassia.” 

“But not the Ruby of America, sefior.” 
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“Land of liberty!” thought Alviny, with 
curdling blood, “it’s Bill Parsons! and as sure 
as I’m a-livin’ he’s talkin’ about Ruby Davis! 
Now may the Lord help me!” And Alviny, 
drawing herself up into a bunch, concentrated 
all the force of her being; her very soul seemed 
to rush up into her ears, as she listened to the 
unfolding of the plot by which a young girl was 
bargained, body and soul, into hell. 

“She thinks she’s going to meet her father, in 
*Frisco,” said, in conclusion, the voice that Al- 
viny thought she knew. “TI’llsend her out there 
by steamer; that'll give us time to get there by 
rail, and get things fixed; there’s got to be 
some one there to meet her and play father for 
a while, to ease the thing off. Mrs. Clarke will 
manage the rest,” and he laughed, a little, shrill, 
cruel laugh, which made Alviny’s flesh creep. 
“She’s with Clarke now,” he added, “and I'll go 
right around and tell ’em to be ready, for the 
steamer-leaves at twelve o’clock to-morrow. 
And now, sejior, if you'll be good enough to 
hand over that first installment, we'll call the 
bargain closed.” 

Stealthily she crept from bed, climbed again 
to the transom, and peered down. After wait- 
ing a few moments, the door of the adjoining 
room opened, and the little “grizzly-gray” man 
came out, hat in hand. He paused, lifting his 
face for a moment toward the ceiling. 

“Yes,” he said, “I guess that’s the best way 
to fix it. At ten, then, I’ll call around, and we'll 
go down to the Co/on and see ’em off.” 

Alviny had seen his uplifted face, full in the 
light, and knew him. 

“Know him! why I’d know Bill Parsons at 
the other end of eternity—the devilish critter. 
There, I’ve said it! and if I don’t circumvent 
him, and save that child, then there ain’t no 
such thing as providence;” and by the dim light 
that shone into her room, Alviny noiselessly 
dressed, and sat down to think. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! up and down, up and 
down the passage, came and went the never- 
ceasing sound of footsteps. Tramp, tramp! 
up and down the street, went the ceaseless 
sound of horses’ feet, and the rattle and roll of 
carriages, till the lights were out in the hall, and 
the gray light of dawn shone in. Alviny rose 
from her seat; she was pale, but her counte- 
nance was beaming with a new, intense light; 
her eyes shone with a clear and steady lustre, 
the outlooking of a great resolve. At break- 
fast the waiters hardly recognized in her the 
little timid woman of the night before. Oppo- 
site her sat her chevalier, and she smiled upon 
him brightly. 

“I hope you got a pleasant room at last?” 
he said, after the good-mornings had passed. 





“Yes, I did; I had the best room in the 
world.” 

“What an odd little body she is,” he thought. 

“You told me last night to call on you if I 
needed assistance, didn’t you?” 

“Certainly; can I help you this morning?” 

“Yes, you can help mea great deal. I’ve got 
a letter to a gentleman here in the city, but I 
hain’t got time to look him up, and he’s a 
stranger to me, too. I suppose your time is oc- 
cupied, and I hate to trouble you, though I’d 
be willin’ and glad to pay you for it, if you 
wouldn’t feel hurt by my offerin’ it to you——” 

“T suppose you would like to have me assist 
you in finding the gentleman?” 

“No, I haven’t got time to bother about him 
at all. What I want to know first, is, there’s a 
steamboat leaving for San Francisco to-day, 
ain’t there?” 

The gentleman turned to his paper. 

“Yes; the Co/on leaves for Panama, at twelve 
o’clock to-day.” 

“Well,” said Alviny, solemnly, “I’m a-goin’ 
to Californy; and if you could help me to get 
a ticket, and git safe onto the boat, I’d be ever- 
lastingly obliged to you. You see, I don’t 
know a breath about travelin’. It’s a wonder 
I got here as well as I did; and to think of 
goin’ to Californy fairly makes me shiver; but 
it’s got to be done. You was so kind to me last 
night, I made bold to speak to you now. If 
you could help me off you’d do me a wonderful 
favor.” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Poor little Aunt Mary!” he thought; “how 
pale she is—yes, I’ll help her off, if I have to 
go clear to California ;” then, aloud: 

“Yes, Miss White, I think I can manage it. 
I'll write a note to my employers, and then I’m 
at your service.” 

Alviny’s heart grew lighter. 

“I want to send off a couple o’ telegrams be- 
fore I leave.” 

“Certainly—just write them out,” and he 
passed her a pencil and card. 

Alviny wrote, in her little round hand: 


“'To JERRY WILSON, care of RICHARD STEVENS: 
Meet me in San Francisco on arrival of steamboat 
China, from Panama. Bring David. Good news. 

“ ALVINY WHITE.” 


No. 2 was to Loizy, and read: 


Important business. Will 
ALVINY WHITE.” 


‘*Going to California. 
write when get there, 


“I hope you are a good sailor, Miss White,” 
said the young man, when he had deposited her 
safely on board the ship. 
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“Land! I never was on a boat but once in 
my life, and that was only a little trip on Lake 
Champlain.” 

“Were you ill?” 

“Tl?” said Alviny, laughing. “Well, I threw 
up, a little. But I expect Champlain ain’t a 
circumstance to what this'll be. Between you 
and me, I dread it like a dog! but I’ve got to 
go; and if I’m sick I'll have to grin an’ bear 
it. ’Twont kill me, anyway, and if it does it 
won’t be much matter, if I can only perform my 
duty. I’m heaven-sent on this journey, if any 
mortal bein’ ever was.” 

“Yes, I beliéve you are; whatever your mis- 
sion may be, I know it is a good one, worthy 
of your brave heart. I should like to hear from 
you on your arrival, to know how you have fared, 
and all that.” 

“You are an awful good young man, as I 
told you before; I knew it the minnit I set eyes 
on you. The Lord does raise up help in time 
of need, that’s as sure as you are livin’. I don’t 
dast to tell you the business I’m goin’ on, but 
if it turns out right I’ll let you know. It’s to 
save a human bein’,” she said solemnly, “an’ 
it’s the wonderfulest story, just like a book— 
but you wait! Now, you'd better not stay any 


longer, because your time is precious, I know. 
I said something about payin’ you for your 


trouble, and I wisht I could, but you’re such a 
gentleman I don’t know as it would do to offer 
to. There ain’t no money that could pay you 
enough for it, anyway; there ain’t no way to 
reckon kindness, though I guess the Lord 
knows how to measure it.” Alviny had taken 
on a new dignity of tone as well as of manner. 
Her companion looked at her admiringly, and 
with that bright, kind smile, said: 

“No, Miss White, I don’t want money, and I 
have taken but little trouble for you; but you 
can do me a great favor, if you will. I have 
thought a good deal about going out to Califor- 
nia to try my fortune; but I hate to risk it with- 
out having a more reliable account of the coun- 
try; now, if you will kindly write and give me 
your impression of it, you will turn the tables, 
so to speak: the obligation will be on my side.” 

“Why, I’ll write you just the best I can; I 
ain’t much in the habit of writin’ letters—hain’t 
writ any for years; but I’ll do my best.” 

“Thank you; and now I must be off. I wish 
you the most prosperous of voyages, Miss 
White, in every way. Good-bye.” 

How blessed it seemed to have some one in- 
terested in her, and to be thus taken care of, 
when she had felt so alone and helpless! 

“TI couldn’t bear to have him know that I 
hadn’t read his name; so I had to dodge 
around a good deal to not let him notice that I 





didn’t mention it. I was so flustered last night, 
when he give me his card, that I slipped it in 
my pocket without readin’ of it, and there it is 
now in my polonay pocket, in my valise; well, 
I'll find it by an’ by; it’s safe. Now, what’s 
this? Why, if he hain’t left his parcel! Why! 
why it’s addressed to me! Now, of all things !” 

Upon opening the parcel, Alviny found a 
number of papers and magazines, a nice, re- 
spectable-looking novel, and his card. 

“There! he thought I’d lost that other, I 
s’pose. But for goodness gracious! If things 
don’t come out just like witch-work! Charles 
C. Lee—the very bein’ I was put in care of— 
Loizy’s step-son, so to speak; and ain’t he a 
blessed, good-hearted boy, too! I guess Loizy 
is a-goin’ into a good family. But what’s the 
time, I wonder?—after ten—well, I must git 
where I can see them critters when they come 
aboard. Now, I don’t want Bill Parsons to know 
me; I guess if I twist up my hair, and pull 
this veil down over my face, he won’t notice me. 
I don’t s’pose the critter'll really be lookin’ out 
for me,” and Alviny laughed to think how she 
was “comin’ it on him.” Then, selecting a gor- 
geous Harper's Bazar as a sort of screen, the 
little dressmaker established herself behind it, 
where she could watch arrivals. 

At last they came; Alviny’s heart flew into 
her mouth as she saw them approaching. 
There was a tall, fair woman, elegantly dressed 
in black, not a particle of color, talking quietly 
to the same gentleman whom she had seen the 
night before. After them came Parsons and a 
young lady. 

“Yes, it’s Ruby, no mistake; there’s Angel- 
ine’s black hair—only curlier; and her great, 
black eyes—only softer, and with a sweeter 
look in’em. She’s got David’s look, too—so 
gentle and innocent! How sorrowful she looks, 
poor lamb! But I mustn’t up and bawl now, 
not for the world. The Lord’s a-goin’ to save 
you, you little love!” she cried in her heart, 
half-believing that her thoughts would go to 
the girl on the breeze that kissed her brown 
and rose-flushed cheeks, and blew the little 
curling locks about her face. She watched 
them as they talked. “I can’t see a thing wrong 
about ’em; they look just as innocent as any- 
body.” 

Alviny seemed to have thought that they 
would wear the mark of the beast on their fore- 
heads; and so they did, only she couldn’t read 
it. She did not see the cruel gleaming of the 
woman’s light blue eyes, nor read aright the 
expression of her thin, pale lips; she did not 
see the glance that passed between her and 
the sefior, when he had been studying the girl’s 
face under cover of a most respectful conversa- 
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tion. But she did see and know and read the 
sneaking, avaricious face of Parsons; and she 
hated him as intensely as it was possible for 
her to hate anything. The girl hated him, too, 
and shrunk from him. She could see that. He 
had assumed a penitent, humble manner to- 
ward her, as if bowed down by a weight of re- 
morse; but when her face was turned away, he 
gave Gonzales a look that set Alviny’s blood 
tingling. 

“Oh, you sneak! you miserable pizen ser- 
pent! If I could fly at you and maul you within 
an inch of your life, I’d be most willin’ to die 
for it. But you wait, you old reptile, just wait 
till David Davis and Jerry Wilson git hold of 
you! My land! seems as the time never would 
come.” 

But the time came for them to withdraw, 
and the sejior said gallantly, in his soft ac- 
cents, and with a lingering look of admiration: 

“T hope, sefiorita, I shall be permitted to 
renew your acquaintance in San Francisco; I 
shall arrive there nearly as soon as yourself.” 

“T shall be glad of any acquaintance that my 
father approves of,” she answered, with gentle 
dignity, and slightly emphasizing the word “fa- 
ther.” 

“Certainly, Miss Davidson, I shall do myself 
the honor of waiting upon sefior your father, 
as soon as I arrive; until then, adieu,” and with 
a profound bow he left the saloon, accompanied 
by Parsons. In some sort of an abject, whining 
way he had bidden her adieu, and she gave a 
sigh of intense relief as he skulked away. 

“T hope I’ll never see him again,” she said 
earnestly, when he had passed out of sight. 

“Which one?” 

“T meant Mr. Peterson.” 

“And the other?” smiling, as if much amused. 

“TI don’t care about him in any way, only 
you know, Mrs. Clark, ‘birds of a feather.’” 

“Ah, that is too hard upon Sejfior Gonzales, 
who accepts Peterson only as a means of cul- 
tivating your acquaintance.” 

“Tt is the surest way in the world to make 
himself hateful to me.” A little red spot glowed 
on either cheek. 

“Never fear, the sefior will throw him over- 
board soon enough; he’s a gentleman, a regu- 
lar blue-blooded Spaniard, and enormously 
rich. See, I won this ring of him the other 
day,” pointing to a magnificent cluster dia- 
mond. Her hands were absolutely ablaze with 
the precious stones. 

“You seem to be very fond of diamonds, 
Mrs. Clarke.” 

“Yes, very; I always had a passion for them” 
—turning her hand set them flashing—“my 
husband was constantly buying them for me.” 





Alviny noticed her quick glance toward a 
group of loud-talking women that were seated 
at a table near by. As Mrs. Clarke glanced at 
them, mentioning her husband, they laughed . 
loudly, apparently at some joke of their own; 
but Alviny, having seen the glance and being 
otherwise behind the scenes, understood and 
shivered; she felt as if she had fallen into the 
entrance to the infernal regions. 

“Sefior Gonzales now seems to prefer rubies,” 
said the woman, continuing the conversation, 
“T know of a certain beautiful one that he means 
to obtain,” and she smiled in her peculiar way. 
The young lady looked annoyed, and, turning 
away, said: 

“Let us go on deck, Mrs. Clarke. 
we shall soon be off, now.” 

“Yes, and there goes the bell.” The women 
glanced again at the group by the table; two 
or three arose and took leave of those who 
remained; lingering a little behind her com-’ 
panion, as they passed the table, Mrs. Clarke 
whispered a hurried word or two, and after a 
moment they arose and followed her. 

Alviny, too, quietly went on deck; leaning 
over the rail, she watched the people saying 
good-bye; some gayly and carelessly, some with 
tears and kisses and fond lingering pressure of 
cheek to cheek, and hand clinging to hand; 
some, like herself, stood sad and alone, looking 
with wistful eyes toward the city ; though among 
all that surging crowd, in all that expanse of 
glittering roof and tower, there was no one to 
weep for her; none to say with trembling lip 
from anxious heart: “Good-bye, God take you 
safely to the other shore!” “No, not in all this 
world,” thought Alviny, “is there any one to 
care for me, or feel afraid when I go into the 
very jaws of death, as I’m a-doin’ now. Poor 
Lemwel! tears enough I’ve shed for him when 
he’s been on the deep. I wonder if he sees me 
now; seems as if he must be nearer to me here 
than when I’m on the land.” Alviny softly 
wiped away her tears. “Anyway,” she thought, 
“T can always cry for myself; that’s some com- 
fort.” Her tears and smiles were very near to- 
gether. 

Out moved the ship, amid the cries of the 
sailors, the cheering of the crowd upon the 
wharf, the waving of hats and hands, and the 
fluttering of kerchiefs. Mrs. Clarke was point- 
ing out two who stood a little apart and were 
waving their hats. The young lady turned and 
walked to the other side of the ship, near Al- 
viny. Out glided the steamer, in and out be- 
tween the fortressed islands, down the beautiful 
broad bay, among the great sailing ships, with 
their bright pennons, their tall masts and net- 
work of ropes against the blue sky. Alviny 


I think 
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wanted to ask a million questions about the 
novel scene. She wanted to know about the 
great piratical vessels with their black hulls and 
their curious flags. 

“If Lemwel was here he could tell me,” she 
sighed ; “like enough he’s been on some of ’em; 
at any rate, he’s been in this bay more’n a hun- 
dred times. But to think that I’ve been in New 
York and hain’t seen a thing, nor heard a ser- 
mon! and a-goin’ to sea, goin’ to Californy, and 
hardly a dud with me, and not so very much 
money either; but if I once git there, I guess 
I'll be took care of; and Roxy Wilson’ll see I 
ain’t afraid to resk a little for folks that’s done 
so much for me. But to think of Loizy’s wed- 
ding dress and things !—why, she'll jest about 
take my head off. I shan’t never dast to go 
back and face her.” 

Alviny could 


‘‘Face the raging of the sea, 
But not an angry — Bascom.” 


“Td like to know what that blessed child’s a 
thinkin’ of, lookin’ away off over the water, for 
all the world as she used to look out of the 
meetin’-house winders, in that little gypsy hat 
she used to wear, and tucked up beside of her 
pa; seems as if I must go right up and hug 
her, pretty creature !” 

They had passed the Narrows and the outer 


bay; fainter and fainter showed the green and 


sunlight shores; further and further away 
stretched the great expanse of water; over the 
sparkling waves came the fresh breeze, sweep- 
ing dcross their cheeks, and bringing them a 
new, a delightful sense of life. They were 
fairly at sea. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The fourth day out, and the sea was calm; 
it had been roughish—just a littlek—and Al- 
viny had been sick. 

“T guess I shall die,” she said faintly, when 
the ship was “gracefully riding the waves” side- 
ways. 

“Oh, no,” laughed the stewardess, “you won’t 
die; you'll be up and as bright as a dollar, to- 
morrow or next day; you have one of the best 
cabins on board; you don’t begin to feel the 
roll here as some of them do, down below for 
instance; there’s a young lady down there that’s 
very sick, and she won’t get better as long as 
she stays in that cabin; I wish she was here 
with you. Would you object? She’s such a 
lovely girl.” 

“Go bring her—do; if she’s in a pitchier place 
than this, don’t let her stay another minnit; 





though, if she’s any sicker’n I am, you'll have to 
carry her like a baby.” 

When “Miss Davidson” came staggering in 
to the cabin, assisted by doctor and stewardess, 
Alviny burst into hysterical laughter, to the 
amazement of all. 

“T don’t know what the lady means,” said 
Miss Davidson, “I think I’d better go back.” 

“Oh, no, don’t! I’m so glad to see you; I was 
surprised; and I’ve felt so sick and lonesome, 
all alone here; I laughed before I had time to 
stop myself; but it’s cause I am so glad it’s 
you. I just wish I was well enough to take care 
of you.” 

“Oh, you'll both be better to-morrow, and on 
deck,” said the doctor. 

The doctor was right; next morning the 
steamer was cutting along a smooth sea, the 
foaming water in her wake, flashing and spark- 
ling in the sun. 

Alviny and Ruby—for of course it was she— 
were on deck, pale, but happy. 

Mrs. Clarke was nowhere in sight. 

“And thankful I am for it,” said Alviny to 
herself; “I wouldn’t wish a dog to be sick—sick 
as I’ve been; but the more she’s kep’ away from 
that child, the better; seem’s as if I ought to 
tell her, pretty thing! but I can’t do it here; I 
don’t feel equal to it, neither; no, I’ll wait 
a while; there’s time enough between here and 
Californy.” 

But the time came when Alviny felt equal to 
the task of telling her. 

Ruby stood before the mirror, gathering up 
her long, black waves of hair; her loose sleeves 
fell back from her pretty, round arms, and 
showed the dimple at her elbow: 


‘*Within a mile of Edinboro town, 
In the rosy time o' the year, 
Sweet flowrets bloomed, and the hay was down; 
And the birds sang loud and clear.” 


She sang, with little, delicious curves and 
trills and quirks of melody, a bit of this and a 
snatch of that, till Alviny could not stand it an- 
other minute. 

She reached forward, and gently pulled a fold 
of her dress: 

“Are you Ruby Davis?” she asked, slowly, 
cautiously, as though she were putting a very 
thick seam under the needle of her sewing- 
machine. 

The girl turned in a maze, letting her hair 
fall, and stared at Alviny. 

“Who are you?” she asked, her great, wide- 
open eyes looking almost wild with wonder. 

“T should like to tell you a story,” continued 
Alviny, “sit down here,” and she motioned to a 
place beside her; but the girl dropped upon a 
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low seat before her, and with her hair hanging 
about her shoulders, her lovely face still full of 
wonder, she listened to Alviny’s story of her 
childhood, of her father’s devotion and terrible 
sorrow, of Jerry Wilson’s return from California, 
of her father’s departure for Virginia City in 
search of her, and, finally, what she had heard 
in the hotel that night. Whiter and whiter had 
grown the girl’s face during the recital, but, 
closing her lips firmly, and tightly clasping her 
hands, she had listened without a word. She 
was well used to repressing her emotions, poor 
child. 

At last she cried out: 

“And that is I! Oh, who will save me from 
these people! How shallI find my father! Oh, 
Miss White, save me, save me!” and she threw 
herself, sobbing, into Alviny’s arms. 

“There, there, you darlin’, you poor little 
abused lamb, don’t cry! I’m a-goin’ to save 
you. J’ve come a purpose! 1 am goin’ to take 
you right to your own pa, and I won't let go of 
you till you’re safe in hisarms. Now don’t you 
worry one bit about it; they can’t hurt a hair o’ 
your head.” 

Poor little Ruby! how she wept, clinging to 
the little woman that had “come a purpose” to 
save her. When she was calm, she told her 
part of the story. Something of it Alviny had 
already learned from Roxy Wilson, from whom 
she had received a letter, just as she was set- 
ting out for New York; she produced it now 
for Ruby’s reading. 

“And is this really from my Aunt Roxy? My 
mother once spoke of Roxy Wilson; she said 
she was an angel. It was in one of poor mam- 
ma’s fancies, you know.” 

“But nobody ever spoke truer words,” said 
Alviny, warmly; “she is an angel; but you'll see, 
when we get there.” 

“Get there! get there/ Oh, Miss White, 
those words are delicious; it sounds almost as 
if we were going straight to heaven. I have 
been so lonely. I don’t think I ever was happy 
before; how delightful it is! Tell me more 
about my father, and brothers, and sisters; and 
who is the dear old soul that lives with them? 
Aunt Dic—what a droll name! But I'll never 
have any aunt so dear as you, you kindest, best 
of friends, my little Aunt Alvina !” 

“Bless your heart, child, you don’t know how 
pleasant it is to be something to somebody; 
your cousin, Ned Wilson, too, he always called 
me ‘Aunt Alviny.’ You'll think a sight of Ned- 
die, he’s just the cutest, smartest, kind-hearted- 
est boy that ever lived. He’s awful still and 
sober among strangers; but at home, or up to 
his Uncle David’s—up to your house, you 
know, Ruby—he’s just as full of pranks and 





kinks as he can hold; and Bessie, she is up to 
him, too, as Aunt Dic always says: ‘Land, 
when them two git together there’s fun enough 
to last anybody a year” Many’s the time 
Aunt Dic and I have laughed ourselves just 
about sick at them two children. [I'll tell you 
about ’em all, beginnin’ at Annie, and a most 
uncommon girl she is, too. But now do up 
your hair and get ready for dinner. And mind 
you don’t call me aunt before that woman; we 
mustn’t be too thick, you know, or she might 
mistrust something—I don’t know as she could 
do a bit o’ harm if she did, but there’s no tellin’ 
what the trollop might be up to. Don’t it 
make you sick to see all them rings on her fin- 
gers? it really does me. Now, how sweet and 
pretty that looks,” pointing to a simple band 
of pearl and turquoise on Ruby’s finger, the 
only ring she wore. 

“Yes, that was poor mamma’s,” touching it 
to her lips—“she never wore it; but once, on 
my birthday, she took it from a little box and 
put it on my finger.” 

“There! I remember it now; I used to see 
her wear it; it was your pa that give her that, 
when you was born—that was a fashion he had 
of makin’ her some little present like that, to 
keep ‘count o’ the children’s ages,’ he used to 
say, laughin’.” 

“Why, yes,” said Ruby, “here is my name 
and the year of my birth engraved inside,” and 
she slipped it from her finger to show Alviny. 
“T thought mamma had it done for me.” 

“No; it was done when you were baptized; 
there, put it on again, it’s worth more’n all 
them blazin’ diamonds. Now we'll go.” 

From that time onward they had a happy 
voyage, a smooth sea, a snug place on deck, 
where they could gaze undisturbed upon the 
glory of the ocean, or watch the tireless flight 
of sea-gulls brushing the foam with their white 
wings, as they dipped and rose, circling about 
the ship, then away to their island homes. 

They read the good things that young Lee 
had provided; Alviny even prepared a letter to 
be carried back to him from Colon. They had 
pleasant chats with their fellow-passengers; 
there was a South American, of Spanish de- 
scent, Sefor Lusano; he had been singing in 
opera in New York, and was returning to his 
home in Panama. He was full of amusing ex- 
periences; sometimes he sang for them, deli- 
cious passages from the operas, and sweet airs, 
whose melody floated with the singing waves 
out into eternity. 

“One thing I’m thankful for,” said Alviny, 
“Mis’ Clarke seems to be payin’ pretty close 
attention to them railroad men that’s goin’ 
down to Peru—that keeps her from noticin’ us 
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much. Pretty care she’d’a’ took of you, dearie; 
if Aunt Alviny hadn’t found you, you might 
never ’a’ got to San Francisco.” 

Ruby shuddered, and slipped her hand into 
Alviny’s. 

One night there was a storm, not severe, just 
enough to show them a new phase of the sum- 
mer sea; it was glorious with phosphorescent 
lights, darting like serpents over the water, 
writhing like great fiery monsters, or burning 
deep down in the black waves, star-like and in- 
tense; sometimes they sprang up like jets of 
fire to meet their kindred flashes in the sky; 
sometimes a broad blaze illumed sea and sky, 
showing the white crests of the waves that 
swept hissing up and down, and, far away, 
roared in concert with the roaring thunder, and 
still further out made weird and piteous moan- 
ings, and so ran on and on their endless way, 
with wild complaint. 

“Ruby, are you afraid?” said Alviny, softly. 

“Oh, no! It isn’t fearful; I never imagined 
anything so beautiful.” 

“Nor I; it seems to be a sort of play-spell 
for the old sea. I’d ’a’ been scared to death if 


I’'d’a’ known it was goin’ to thunder and lighten ; 
but now I don’t feel an atom afraid. Ruby, 
think of seein’ the Lord come a-walkin’ over 
the waves and a-puttin’ out his hands to them 
frightened ones in their little ship, and tellin’ 


em not to be afraid. It don’t seem as if I’d 
be much surprised to see it now; it looks so 
wonderful out there.” 

Ruby looked up in a sort of incomprehend- 
ing way—she had not heard many of the old, 
sweet Bible stories. 

Alviny laid her hand gently upon her head. 

“You dear lamb! But you’re found now, 
thank Heaven, and you're goin’ to be brought 
into a Christian home.” 

One morning they beheld the sky filled with 
the most exquisite coloring. 

“Look,” said Sefior Lusano, “there are the 
shores of my native land.” 

“And we shall soon be at Aspinwall,” cried 
Ruby, joyfully. 

“Sefiorita!” cried Lusano in distress, “say 
not Asfinwal/—it is only the North Americans 
who say that, and they have no right to change 
our old name; it is Colon, always Colon, never 
Aspinwall!” 

“One word with you, if you please, Miss 
White,” said Mrs Clarke, at that moment. 

“Yes’m,” said Alviny, with great dignity, 
following her to a quiet place. 

“I wish to say to you, Miss White, that I 
have somewhat changed my plans since com- 
ing on board, and instead of going directly to 
California, I have decided to go down to Lima 





with some ladies; my only hesitation has been 
about Miss Davidson”—she paused. 

“Yes’m,” said Alviny, and her voice was a 
whole frigid zone. : 

“But really,” continued Mrs. Clarke, “I am 
under no particular obligation to the young lady 
or her friends; I thought perhaps you would 
kindly look after her for the rest of the way 
out; and, in fact, she has been with you so 
constantly since we left New York, you seem to 
have been the real chaperone after all; though, 
indeed, Miss Davidson is such a discreet young 
lady she doesn’t need any surveillance; it is 
merely to see that she reaches her father in 
safety.” 

“Yes’m, I’ll tend to chaz.” 

“J dare say you saw the gentlemen that came 
on board with us? Well, they are to meet her 
on her arrival, and her father will be with them.” 

“You needn’t feel none troubled about her. 
I’ll see that she is took care of and gits safe to 
her father.” 

“Thank you, Miss White, you are very good; 
I will bid you good - bye, then, and wish you a 
pleasant voyage to San Francisco. And I must 
say good-bye to Miss Davidson, for we shall 
soon be at Aspinwall.” 

She moved gracefully away, her diamonds 
flashing in the sun, as she waved her hand to 
Alviny; but in a moment she turned and came 
back to her. 

“Little woman,” she said, bending toward 
her, with thrilling speech and despairing face, 
“little woman, I know your thoughts; but don’t 
be too hard upon me, though you can not de- 
spise me so utterly as I despise, abhor myself. 
I would hide myself beneath these waves if I 
were not afraid to die. You would pity me if 
you knew my story; but one last word I wish 
to say to you, that young girl is in danger; 
save her, if you can.” 

Again she glided away, a sad, black shadow 
in the golden morning light. 

“Poor creetur,” murmured Alviny, “poor un- 
fortunate creetur; not for a world full of them 
diamonds would I carry your heart.” 

On and on they sped, till at last rose Aspin- 
wall, green and misty, out of the tinted sea. 

The ship lay at rest in the beautiful little 
bay. Ruby would have liked to sit all day upon 
deck gazing at the palms and all the glowing 
verdure of these picturesque shores. Not a 
cloud was in the sky, not a ripple stirred the 
waters. To their eyes, grown weary of the 
boundless waste of blue, with only now and 
then a barren, rocky island to break its monot- 
ony, how inexpressibly sweet was the greenness 
of this place—an emerald-tinted lake set round 
with waving tree and ramping vine, with just 
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a glimpse of the blue world of waters beyond. 
Far away stretched the great, mysterious forests. 
Ruby’s imagination filled their dark depths 
with strange, prowling, creeping things. At the 
other side was the little port; its odd buildings 
with their broad piazzas, under shade of palm 
and magnolia, and pomegranate with glowing 
bloom. 

“It looks just like an oil-painting,” said a 
school-girl at Ruby’s elbow. 

“And it rains here thirteen months in the 
year,” added a gentleman; “and now let us go 
and see the only sight in this little port—the 
statue of Columbus presenting America to the 
old world. It was presented to the place by 
the Empress Eugenie, one of whose ancestors 
is connected with its history. For a long time 
the statue lay on the shore, just as it was 
landed, and might have been there yet if it 
had been left to the inhabitants; and now it 
stands flat upon the sand, when it should be 
raised upon a high pedestal: then it would be 
grand; but it is very beautiful even now.” 

They strolled at leisure through the queer 
little town, with its pretty English church of 
gray stone, its swarthy, lazy, half-clad men and 
women lounging in the sun, or sitting under 
the shop-awnings with little stalls of sea-shells, 
coral, and tropical fruits, screaming paroquets, 
and chattering monkeys. Then the funny lit- 
tle train on the narrow- gauge road took them 
across to Panama, a three hours’ ride through 
the heart of the tropics. At first they were de- 
lighted with the novelty of it, the glowing, gor- 
geous beauty; but at last its rank coarseness 
palled upon their vision; the little dirty Cha- 
gres crept in and out its venomous length; the 
heathenish huts—Alviny supplied the adjective 
—the stupid-looking women and naked children 
staring at the train—that never-ending nov- 
elty—or offering at the stations baskets of for- 
bidden fruit. “Don’t eat any fruit while you 
are on the isthmus,” the doctor said; and the 
cunning little green paroquets—“ No use to buy 
them,” said another, “they never live.” The 
sun blazed, scorched. “Don’t fan yourself!” 
cried the captain, who went over with them. 
“Don’t check perspiration for one minute, un- 
less you want to get a fever.” Jolt, jolt, jolt, 
went the little train over the little road. 

“Oh, Aunt Alvina, don’t your head ache?” 
said Ruby, “and ain’t you tired of this?” 

“Yes, it does ache, child, and yes, I am tired 
and sick of it all—monkeys and parrots and 
niggers, and them awful young ones, and that 
nasty little pizen river, and that twisted-up 
snarl of big, coarse leaves and vines—not one 
little, pretty, fine, feathery blade of grass or 
fern. I wouldn’t give a medder of timothy-grass, 





with dandelions and daisies a-swingin’ in the 
wind, for the whole ka-boodle of it.” 

“Ah, Aunt Alvina, wait till you see a Cali- 
fornia meadow, full of nemophilas and cream- 
cups, all under the great oaks, with the cool, 
gray moss swinging like lace-work from their 
branches.” 

“I wish I was there,” said Alviny, wearily. 

Then Panama, just a larger Colon — more 
lounging natives, more broad piazzas, and shop- 
awnings with their stalls, more sea-shells, and 
fans, and Panama hats, and monkeys, and par- 
rots, and bananas, and oranges, and limes, and 
cocoanuts, and pines, and sailors, and loads of 
freight going to the wharf, and boats going and 
coming from ship to shore, and a blazing sun. 
Oh, how good it was to get out upon the blue 
water, where the ship lay gently swinging with 
the waves, and the blessed life-giving breeze 
swept over the sea! How delightful to rest 
there, watching the busy boats come up with 
loads of freight and back with flashing oars! 
Natives, rowing lazily up in their canoes, drifted 
about the ship to display their picturesque 
wares ; heaps of green and golden fruit, baskets 
of rose-leaf shells, clusters of large shells and 
coral, with the inevitable paroquet or cockatoo 
perched among them. Away from the town 
stretched the long, rocky shores, and groups 
of verdant islands; on the opposite side the 
green wilderness and the wide, wide ocean. 

The last boat was unladen, the wheels dipped 
their long arms in the sea, and threw up clouds 
of foam and showers of diamond spray. The 
ship moved slowly out upon her path. 

“At last we are upon our way again,” cried 
Ruby, “just you and I, alone, as it were; no 
hateful Clarke within sight or sound; and soon 
we shall be there—/dhere/ It seems as if this 
ship ought to fly.” 

But it didn’t fly, it crept; the blazing sun 
poured down; the burning breath of the tropics 
was around them; the death-like odor of over- 
ripe bananas filled the ship, and finally, as a 
climax, Alviny was “took with the cramps.” 
Alas, that such woe should lurk in a cooling 
slice of pine-apple! 

“No more of your tropix for me,” she groaned. 

At Acapulco, more freight, more boats along- 
side, more natives, fruits, shells, and parrots, 
more thatched huts, ’neath waving palms—and 
off again! And there was more woe for poor, 
devoted Alviny, when they crossed the waters 
of the Gulf of California. 

“Oh dear!” she murmured, “if I ever live to 
git onto stiddy land agin—how thankful !” 

But the next morning she was well. 

“Tt’s the curiousest business,” said she, “one 
day you’re so sick you think you can’t live an- 
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other minute, and the next you’re up again as 
well as ever; but I’ve had enough of it. Now, 
where are them side-combs? I laid ’em right 
there, yesterday; ’twas careless. I’ve always 
put em in my valise, for fear of accident, but I 
was so sick I couldn’t do any more’n to lay ’em 
there; maybe they’ve dropped under the bunk. 
No, they hain’t. Where upon earth——” 

A dreadful suspicion floated upon Alviny’s 
mind. 

“Ruby,” said she, impressively, “that bias- 
eyed Chinee has s¢o/e them side-combs.” 

“Aunt Alvina, it can’t be possible!” and 
Ruby put forth all her power of will to suppress 
even a shadow of smiling. 

“Yes, he has, I’m certain of it.” 

“Well, there he goes, now; I’ll call him.” 

Ruby was acquainted with the species Chinee,; 
she knew exactly how he would sustain an ex- 
amination; but she wanted the fun of con- 
fronting him with Alviny. 

“Ah Sing! come here. Did you see Miss 
White’s side-comb yesterday?” 

Ah Sing’s intellect seemed struggling to grasp 
the idea conveyed by the term “side-comb.” 

“Si-i-come? Me no sabe si-i-come.” 


“Why, combs, combs! like this, only little,” 
said Alviny, loudly; “wear in my hair, so; I 
left’em here; there hain’t been anybody in here 


but you; now where are them side-combs ?” 

Oh, innocence, profound and large! Ah Sing 
looked her straight in the eye, and said simply: 

“Me no sabe.” 

To one who has never listened to it under 
similar circumstances it is impossible to con- 
vey an idea of the maddening combination of 
innocence, ignorance, and indifference rendered 
in that little phrase. 

“Do you hear that?” cried the exasperated 
Alviny. “If it ain't enough to make anybody 
say devil! and if them Chinee heathen ain’t 
possessed of him, then I’d like to know what! 
Lord forgive me for getting into such a state, 
but they do rile me fearfully. Do you git along 
out o’ here!” she cried. 

Ah Sing continued to gaze at her, as if he 
did not comprehend one word, but was willing 
to stand and be reviled as long as she pleased. 

“Leave!” 

“Me no sabe si-i-come; no hab catchee.” 
And the virtuous Ah Sing meekly retired before 
the blazing orbs of Alviny. 

“He’s got em, I know he has; and I shall go 
tothe captain. I ain’t goin’ to be put upon by 
no Chinese, sassy, sneakin’, lyin’, critters !” 

“Aunt Alviny, I must laugh; oh, dear!” 

“Why laugh, child, do! I expect I ought to 
be ashamed to make such a fool o’ myself; but 
his sassy looks did aggravate me so; and ’tain’t 





no joke, either, to lose them side-combs. I’ve 
had ’em goin’ on ten years, and I can’t find any 
more like em. I don’t know what I’m going 
to do with my hair, either.” 

“Oh, let me fix it for you; I’ll put it up in the 
loveliest French twist; curly hair is so pretty 
that way.” 

Ruby’s deft fingers not only “fixed” Alviny’s 
hair, but her light touches soothed her ruffled 
temper. “There!” she said, when the twist 
was arranged, and a few little wavy locks braid- 
ed loose about her face. “Now look at that!” 
and she herself moved across the cabin, to get 
the effect of the new coiffure. “Oh, you little, 
darling Aunt Vina—just look at you!” 

“Why, I never!” exclaimed the little woman, 
as she gazed bashfully into the mirror. “It 
does look neat!” 

And so it did; her late encounter with Ah 
Sing had brightened her eyes, and flushed her 
cheeks, that had grown plump and even de- 
veloped a dimple under the invigorating sea- 
breeze and the weeks of rest and happiness; a 
pretty little woman smiled out from the mirror. 

“°*Tain’t o’ much consequence how I look, 
though, as long as I’m respectable.” 

“Oh, yes it is, Aunt Vina; you may be get- 
ting married to some rich Californian.” 

“No, child, I shan’t never marry anybody— 
not the richest man livin’, nor the best—I 
couldn’t think of it. But there’s the breakfast 
bell. Come, dearie ; you do look just as sweet as 
a pink, this mornin’; this cold climate is bracin’ 
—I was as weak as a rag back in them topics, 
and all that pretty color died out o’ your 
cheeks.” 

How sweet it was for Ruby to sit and dream, 
and feel herself carried on and on toward the 
haven of home. Nearer and nearer came the 
ship, till she bore her precious freight safe 
through the Golden Gate; and with throb and 
thrill of joy, they looked upon the sunny, wind- 
swept heights of San Francisco. 

“Oh, auntie, keep close to me; my heart is 
nearly bursting—it seems as if I should die be- 
fore we reach the wharf. What if papa and 
uncle should not be there, and if those wicked 
men should seize upon us?” 

“Don’t you be afraid, child; you keep tight 
hold o’ me, and I’ll take care of you. If your 
father shouldn’t be there, nor your uncle, and if 
them men should, why don’t you let ’em know 
that you mistrust a thing—I’ll keep my veil 
down, and you call me Miss Brown, and I’ll fix 
things all right.” 

“Why, here, Ruby, you put on this thick veil, 
and they won’t never know us in the world; 
for you know they'll be a-lookin’ out for Mis’ 
Clarke; now that'll fool ’em. And here we are; . 
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now come along, dearie, and don’t you tremble 
so; the Lord ain’t a-goin’ to desert us at the last 
minnit.” 

But Alviny did quake a little as they climbed 
the steep stairway up to the landing, and looked 
about among the expectant throng, pressing 
forward to receive their friends. 

“Thanks be to the Lord!” gasped Alviny, 
throwing up her veil and rushing forward, drag- 
ging with her the half-fainting girl. 

“Here we are, Jerry Wilson! and David 
Davis, here is your child!” 

That was a happy little group in the parlor 
of a certain hotel, that evening, Roxy and Ned 
and Ruby and Alviny. 

“Aunt Alvina, you beat everything!” said 
Ned, “and I don’t feel half sure it is you; you 
look about ten years younger. Mother, just 
look at her.” 

“You do look as fresh as a rose, Alviny; the 
sea-voyage has done you good.” 

“Oh, pshaw,” said blushing Alvina, “it’s only 
Ruby’s way o’ fixin’ me up and doin’ my hair.” 

“Why, sure enough, where are your side- 
combs?” 

“T’ve got ’em safe in my valise,” and she 
looked smilingly at Ruby. 

“Aunt Alvina had a good many experiences 
on board,” said she, “and one was an episode 
with the China-boy who attended our cabin.” 

“Your chambermaid, as it were,” said Ned. 

“Exactly, and he pilfered auntie’s side- 
combs one day when she was sea-sick. She 
accused him of it in pretty vigorous language; 
but, of course, he hadn’t. the remotest idea of 
what she meant.” 

“And you gave him tally-ho; now didn’t you, 
Aunt Alvina?” 

“Well, yes, Ned, I did free my mind a little; 
that’s what makes Ruby laugh. Then I went 
to the captain about it, and the upshot of the 
business was that they was found in the critter’s 
possession, just before we landed.” 

“And poor Ah Sing looked down upon us 
from the top of the wheel-house, where he was 
doing penance, when we left the ship,” said 
Ruby. “I didn’t laugh much then, I was so 
excited and troubled; but I can see him in my 
mind now, such a comical figure.” 

Just then Jerry and David entered the room. 

“Ts he found?” they asked anxiously. 

“Yes,” said Jerry, “he’s found, and lost; the 
detectives had him in less’n two hours after I 
set ’em on the track, and we had an interview 
with him over in Oakland. You'd ought to 
seen him cringe and tremble and whine when 
we looked at him, David and I. But we set- 
tled him in short order. David’s got his baby 
back, and he didn’t want no more of the vil- 





lain; there ain’t no earthly revenge big enough 
to pay us two for what we have suffered at that 
cuss’s hands. But I wanted my hard-earned 
money back, and I’ve got it. We took him be- 
fore the authorities and made him sign over 
them mines o’ his; and here are the docky- 
ments, confession and all; I made him tally 
right up and sign the whole thing. Then we 
told the rascal to go—and he went; I s’pose 
the Lord’ll keep an eye on him; but I’m durned 
if I ever want to see him again.” 

“Now, what’s the programme?” said Jerry, 
the next morning. “Ef you'll allow me the first 
say, I would suggest that we finish up the week 
in town, take Alviny and Ruby round to see the 
sights, and about next Monday make a strike 
for Mount Pisgy. I tell you, Alviny, you ought 
to see our new place; it beats everything!” 

“Except the Swanton cottage,” said Roxy. 

“ Dear, dear,” sighed Alviny, “to think how 
I came off and left things; and poor Loizy’s 
weddin’ dress !” 

“Loizy’s what?” they cried. 

“Oh, my !” said she, in confusion, “if I hain’t 
up andtold! But I guess it ain’t much matter, 
so far away.” 

Then she related the news of Miss Bascom’s 
approaching nuptials. 

“It’s easy enough to fix that,” said Roxy. 
“We'll buy her a dress here, ready made, or 
have one made to order, and send it by express, 
with all the other things. You know her meas- 
ure, Alviny.” 

“Look at that now,” said Jerry, proudly; 
“ain’t she a brick? Yes, sir; do you buy the 
best outfit you can scare up, and I'll foot the 
bill; if Loizy Bascom’s going to get married, 
she shall have a square send-off.” 

“It takes a dreadful load off my conscience, 
now, I tell you,” said the grateful Alviny. 

“Wall, now, girls, get on your fixin’s, and 
we'll be off to see the sights.” 

To see the sights! Where in all that city was 
there a rarer, gladder sight, if one had only 
known, than our little party of six, whose joy- 
ous heart ran over into laughter and droll 
speech? Proud Jerry with his pretty wife, Ned 
with Aunt Alviny—and no knight of the olden 
time could have given more thoughtful care to 
queenly dame than did gallant Ned to the little 
woman on his arm, giving vent to her gay spirits 
in accents void of grammar. And last, David, 
with his “Little Ruby,” the beautiful girl whom 
people turned to gaze upon as she lifted her 
wondrous smile to meet her father’s admiring 
look. 

“And to think,” said Alviny, “that I should 
be the one to find Ruby Davis!” 

JuLia H. S. BUGEIA. 
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THE NORTH WIND. 


All night, beneath the flashing hosts of stars, 
The North poured forth the passion of its soul 
In mighty longings for the tawny South, 
Sleeping afar among her orange- blooms. 

All night, through the deep cajion’s organ-pipes, 
Swept down the grand orchestral harmonies 
Tumultuous, till the hills’ rock buttresses 
Trembled in unison. 


The sun has risen, 
But still the storming sea of air beats on, 
And o’er the broad green slopes a flood of light 
Comes streaming through the heavens like a wind, 
Till every leaf and twig becomes a lyre 
And thrills with vibrant splendor. 


Down the bay 
The furrowed blue, save that ’tis starred with foam, 
Is bare and empty as the sky of clouds; 
For all the little sails, that yesterday 
Flocked past the islands, now have furled their wings, 
And huddle frightened at the wharves—just as, 
A moment since, a flock of twittering birds 
Whirled through the almond trees like scattered leaves, 
And hid beyond the hedge. 


How the old oaks 
Stand stiffly to it, and wrestle with the storm! 
While the tall eucalyptus’ plumy tops 
Tumble and toss and stream with quivering light. 
Hark! when it lulls a moment at the ear, 
The fir-trees sing their sea-song:—now again 
The roar is all about us like a flood; 
And like a flood the fierce light shines, and burns 
Away all distance, till the far blue ridge, 
That rims the ocean, rises close at hand, 
And high, Prometheus-like, great Tamalpais 
Lifts proudly his grand front, and bears his scar, 
Heaven’s scathe of wrath, defiant like a god. 


I thank thee, glorious wind! Thou bringest me 

Something that breathes of mountain crags and pines, 

Yea, more—from the unsullied, farthest North, 

Where crashing icebergs jar like thunder-shocks, 

And midnight splendors wave and fade and flame, 

Thou bring’st a keen, fierce joy. So wilt thou help 

The soul to rise in strength, as some great wave 

Leaps forth, and shouts, and lifts the ocean-foam, 

And rides exultant round the shining world. E. R. SILL. 


Vor. I.—2p9. 
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Art education has, so far, touched the people 
most effectually through loan collections, which, 
however, have been, with few exceptions, re- 
stricted to large cities. Yet towns of twenty 
or even ten thousand inhabitants have souls to 
be saved, zsthetically speaking, and loan col- 
lections in such towns would do solid mission- 
ary work. It is in this light that I regard the 
First Xerxes Loan Collection, and it is with the 
hope that other towns like Xerxes may follow 
her example that I relate the notable history 
of the exhibition given under the auspices of the 
Stepping-Stones Club. 

Xerxes is a Western town—a prosperous, pic- 
turesque, outwardly tidy place, where the in- 
habitants paint their houses often, and take vast 
pains upon their lawns; nevertheless, it is a city 
set upon hills, which involve ravines, involving, 
in their turn, results of stagnant water and oc- 
casional typhoid fever. For the rest, its citizens 
come half of them from the Atlantic States, 
nearly another half from Germany, and a mere 


sprinkling of population from Ireland. As is 
the case in most Western towns, the better class 
of people travel a great deal. Every year a 
little company returns from Europe, with Paris 


dresses, and a quantity of photographs. Not 
only photographs come, but foreign pictures, 
prints, and éric-a-bvac—which, as the traveled 
reader knows, can be picked up wonderfully 
cheap in Rome and Naples, of any age, 
or enriched by any classic associations which 
the buyer may desire—embellish the many 
Xerxes parlors and the two or three Xerxes 
drawing-rooms. Our connoisseur, besides some 
extremely ugly and well authenticated speci- 
mens of the school of Teniers and the school of 
Van Ostade, has a portrait of the loftiest pre- 
tensions; if it is not a Vandyke, it is, in man- 
ner, signature, history and all, the very clever- 
est of impostors. Here, then, was plenty of 
material, only it lay idle. Who first perceived 
the dormant capabilities of the place is to this 
day a mooted question. We, the Stepping- 
Stones, lay no claims to the design; all that we 
know about the matter is that Mrs. Cornelia 
Gracchi came to us (we being at that time, as 
we are still, a literary club of young women, 
who were strictly private in aim, and meddled 
in neither politics nor religion) and asked us 
to take the entire management of such a col- 
lection—a/so ¢o collect tt; the profits of the said 
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collection and exhibition to go to the Society 
for the Promotion of Archzology, of which hon- 
orable body Mrs. Gracchi was the president. 

“You see,” explained Theodora David to the 
writer, “their society was going to have a se- 
ries of magnificent things in the evenings, sup- 
pers, debates, tableaux, and all kinds of things, 
and our art gallery was a mere side-show in 
another building. They thought that they 
would not have time to attend to it, so they 
asked us.” 

But, however the matter came about, the Step- 
ping -Stones accepted the management, and 
held their first meeting February 10, at which 
meeting, I find—by the minutes, and also by the 
club history—that Leslie Graham, president of 
the Stepping-Stones, was appointed business 
manager; Theodora David, chairman of the 
general committee; and Helen Garrison, secre- 
tary. At the next meeting, Rachel McFarland 
was appointed treasurer. It was decided that 
the collection should embrace statuary and 
curios, as well as pictures. “We must fill up 
with something,” said Helen Garrison, rather 
gloomily. 

A committee to visit the homes of the citi- 
zens, and to request the loan of their pictures 
and other desirable articles, was named by the 
president. Both the members of this commit- 
tee had lately joined the club, and, to be frank, 
they were chosen mainly because of their owner- 
ship of carriages; but never was there a more 
fortunate selection. For two weeks, “unhast- 
ing” —on account of mud—“unresting,” they 
drove from house to house, in every description 
of bad weather. They did not miss a day save 
Sunday. “And Sundays,” said Isabella Kardi- 
gan, the chairman, “Iasked the people at 
church.” 

Having appointed the various committees, 
the president, seeing that the club was greatly 
depressed in spirits, called on Theodora to read 
the prospectus, which she had prepared for the 
morning papers. Theodora described the fu- 
ture arrangements of the exhibition in vivid but 
truthful language. The reading was received 
with groans, cheers, and derisive laughter. 
Helen Garrison alone did not laugh; Helen 
has a conscience as sensitive as one of Howell’s 
heroes. 

“I don’t think we ought to deceive the public 
so!” cried she. 
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“Why, we’re going to have all those things,” 
said Theodora. 

“What,” said Helen, “the photographic col- 
lection of great masters, ‘which shall be an il- 
lustrated history of art, from the Byzantine 
school to the modern schools of Millais and 
Fortuny.’ Are you going to have ¢hat?” 

“Certainly,” said Theodora, with unflinching 
cheerfulness, “we are sure of that.” [Great 
laughter, and shouts of “Hear! hear!” and 
“Oh, you are, are you?” ] 

“The club will please come to order,” said 
the president; “a motion to adjourn is now in 
order, and after we have adjourned, we can 
look at rooms.” 

The Stepping-Stones adjourned, and went 
down to “look at rooms.” The quarters finally 
selected were in the centre of the city, facing a 
confectionery shop. 

Our predecessors in business had been a 
wholesale millinery firm, who left us a bewil- 
dering legacy of mutilated bandboxes and news- 
papers. The building was two stories high, 


with two rooms and a hall above, and a long, 
narrow shop below—rather a dark shop. The 
second floor was lighted well enough, but the 
larger room had a queer, high-shouldered ceil- 
ing sloping sharply like a garret roof, “pointed 
Gothic, cut in two,” the Countess Wanda Krzisch- 


Kowita called it—for our club possesses a real 
Polish countess with a gorgeous coat-of-arms, 
a half-dozen confiscated estates, and a tremen- 
dously long family history, all spattered with 
blood. 

When we first saw the rooms, everything was 
white with dust, except the windows, which 
were black. Leslie tried to raise some of the 
latter, but they defied her efforts—being con- 
structed on the bolt system, very popular in the 
West. 

“Girls,” said Leslie, “Mr. Lenard will give 
us these rooms for zothing/ Did I hear a 
young lady say the ceiling was crooked? That 
crooked ceiling is free/ I can’t move a win- 
dow here, but then we shall not have to pay 
for their sticking! We are going to make a 
great success, but we must be economical; we 
must do our own work; we must be our own 
door-keepers, our own collectors, and our own 
decorators. I think we had better adjourn un- 
til Saturday.” 

This was Thursday. On Friday, Leslie and 
Theodora superintended the cleaning of the 
rooms, which Leslie classically likened to the 
Augean Stables, and tacked white paper over 
the shelves and counters, to encourage the club 
when they should come. Theodora painted a 
huge, upright sign, glorifying ourselves in red, 





white, and blue letters; and Leslie and she 


trundled it out of the shop and nailed it down 
to the sidewalk. There was a high wind blow- 
ing, and, in spite of an ingenious prop, the sign 
fell over twice, painting the girl’s dresses more 
or less each time; but Leslie said it was in a 
good cause, and Theodora said she thought it 
would wash off with turpentine. 

Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, the whole 
club toiled. We draped the deformed Gothic 
ceiling with dark-red cloth, and covered the 
ex-millinery shelves with paper cambric of the 
same color. We bought the cambric; the cloth 
was loaned us by a generous merchant. We 
promised faithfully that we would not drive tacks 
through it, intending to put it in little cambric 
slings and tack the slings to the wooden cornice. 
We fondly imagined that the festoons of cloth 
would droop in graceful folds, such as we had 
often admired in art galleries. In point of fact, 
they “sagged” viciously, leaving ghastly chasms 
of white wall, and not looking at all like the 
art galleries. Then we risked our necks on 
shaky step-ladders, and desperately Jinned the 
cloth to the wall. The pins broke and bent, 
and ran into our thumbs. On the whole, we 
should advise future amateur decorators of art 
galleries to buy their cloth, and to use only 
large, stubby, flat-headed tacks — pins do of 
supply their place. 

Down-stairs, we had our photographs. The 
Countess Wanda, who is more familiar with 
Europe than America, had charge of this de- 
partment. She inserted her photographs in the 
cambric, and then proceeded to group the vari- 
ous schools by nations, beginning with the early 
Gothic schools, and working down through the 
Renaissance to modern Munich and Diissel- 
dorf—all being duly labeled, and the works of 
each artist having a placard affixed beneath, 
containing his name and the dates of his birth 
and death. The ex-millinery shop contained also 
our museum, and a large collection of rejected 
models from the patent-office. We ranged them 
on a long counter—toys representing no one 
knows how many hard-working, hopeful, anx- 
ious days and nights, how many useless dreams 
and aspirations. 

The hardest day, as we all agreed, was the 
one before the opening, although we were as- 
sisted by several obliging friends. Mrs. Cor- 
nelia sent the Gracchi, tall, streng, good-tem- 
pered young men. The gentleman who soon 
after married Adéle Turner was eager to be 
useful. A friend who didn’t marry was also 
present, and most willing and active. But no 
one was more devoted than Mr. Robert, a rather 
supercilious young man from Harvard, a cousin 
of Theodora’s, then visiting his aunt, and tak- 
ing Theodora over to see her friend Nora Gar- 
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rison every other evening. Nora was not at 
all dazzled by Mr. Robert’s admiration.. She 
was only eighteen, but two high-school boys 
and a returned missionary had already offered 
her their respective fortunes. She treated Mr. 
Robert’s attentions with actual levity. “He 
thinks himself quite too clever,” she said to 
Theodora, “and he is always sneering, in a po- 
lite, underhand way, at the West. Things are 
so ‘crude’ here. lf there is one word I hate, 
it’s ‘crude’! Theo, I think he needs awfully to 
be snubbed.” 

“His father left him half a million dollars,” 
said Theodora, grimly; “I doubt he misses that 
valuable experience—anyhow, from women.” 

“T think I know ome woman who will snub 
him,” said Nora, with her pretty head in the 
air. But Theodora had gone, and did not hear 
her. Yet it must surely have been a hard 
heart which was not touched by the spectacle 
of Mr. Robert at the exhibition, hanging pic- 
tures, in his shirt-sleeves, on the top round of a 
ten-foot step-ladder, the perspiration dripping 
from his brow. Notwithstanding his aid, how- 
ever, and the aid of other kind and muscular 
friends, it was a weary and wretched company 
of girls who met on the stairs, Tuesday after- 
noon, at six o’clock. The club presented an 
appearance which I hesitate to describe: col- 
lars were dingy; cuffs had vanished; dresses 
showed rents unskillfully repaired with pins; all 
artificial waviness had departed from the club’s 
hair; few had gloves; and the only veil was in 
the hands of Helen Garrison, who had been 
using it all day as a duster. 

The president called the meeting to order 
with atack-hammer. “Girls,” she said, impres- 
sively, “do you realize that our partners in bus- 
iness—the archzeologists—have an entertain- 
ment, a supper, and tableaux this evening, and 
that it is our duty to go? ~Theodora—where is 
Theodora?” 

“Here,” answered a dismal voice from the 
lowest stair. “I won’t go. Leave me alone! 
I want to die. Besides, there is paint on my 
dress.” 

“But you can’t die, dear,” said Nora, sooth- 
ingly, “you must goto the supper. Get up—lI’ll 
lend you my shawl!” 

Some one was cruel enough to call out, “How 
about the success now, Theodora?” 

“Oh, it will be a success,” said Theodora, 
slowly rising, “but I doubt if I live to see it.” 

The anti-dinner sentiment was universal, but 
the voice of duty, speaking through Leslie, 
forced us into action. A delegation of the 
cleanest was selected, who divided gloves, that 
each might have a glove apiece to carry gen- 
teelly in the hand; and we went to the feast of 





our partners. It was a most satisfactory feast, 
and we should undoubtedly have enjoyed it 
greatly under different circumstances. As the 
case stood with us, we felt an immense relief 
when we could hurry back to our equally grimy 
and disreputable companions. Returning, we 
finished cataloguing the pictures, which kept us 
busy until twelve o’clock. Then we went home, 
Leslie was visiting Theodora. “T.,” she mur- 
mured, as the carriage rolled up the long hill, 
“T., if your mother hadn’t sent the carriage, | 
believe I should have laid me down on the 
counter, among our treasures of art. I never 
was so tired in my life. If this strain contin- 
ues we shall all be dead before the week is 
over.” 

“Yes,” said Theodora. 

“Oh, but it won’t,” said Mr. Robert, cheer- 
fully. He had fallen off a step-ladder ; a tack- 
hammer and a box of nails had tumbled on his 
head; he had sat down on Theodora’s pallet, 
and he had broken his watch; but what will 
not a man in love endure and be happy? 

“T think, myself,” said Leslie, “that a fire will 
break out, and burn us to ashes in the night.” 

“Yes,” said Theodora. 

Leslie woke Theodora three hours after this 
conversation, crying: “T., fire-bells !” 

“Y-yes,” said Theodora, sleepily, “fire-bells.” 

“Well, do you realize what fire-bells mean?” 

“T suppose they mean a fire,” said Theodora, 
sinking back on her pillow, “I can’t—put it— 
out.” 

Leslie shook her in vain; even the tumultu- 
ous race past the house of what appeared to 
be the whole fire- brigade failed to arouse her; 
she dimly remembers hearing Leslie say: “I 
wish they would stop their ringing—every one 
knows there is a fire!” then she slumbered in 
peace. But in the morning Leslie appeared 
with a pale face and the Xerxes Gazette. 
“Where do you think the fire was, Theodora?” 

“I don’t know,” said Theodora, reckless of 
grammar, “us?” 

“No, LeGrange’s Hall; our partners are 
burned up!” 

“Well!” said Theodora, after the manner of 
Americans, although she must have known it 
was anything but well. 

“They have lost all their costumes,” said 
Leslie, “vented costumes, and they will have to 
pay the costumers; a Steinway piano—from 
Marshall’s; all their dishes—hired; all their 
decorations—borrowed. Why, Theodora Da- 
vid, there must be over a thousand dollars 
gone!” 

“Here’s a prospect,” said Theodora; at 
which remark, for no assignable reason, they 
both laughed. 
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They had little appetite for breakfast, and 
were at their “place of business” earlier than 
was necessary. They found the club sitting in 
amournful row on the museum counter, within ; 
and, without, there were nine depressed women 
and one happy little boy with a stick of candy. 
As many of the number as could get standing 
room were shaking the door, while Nora Gar- 
rison, from the counter, repeated at intervals: 
“J am very sorry, but we don’t open until nine.” 
Nora is very slender and not very tall, and she 
has large, soft, dark eyes; but she has a heart 
as stout as a man-of-war’s man, and I make no 
question that, had the door given way, she 
would have used her arm for a bolt, like the 
Scottish heroine. Theodora and Leslie having 
come in through an entrance in the rear of the 
building, the club held a council of war. To 
the best of my understanding, from Miss Da- 
vids notes, the principal decision at which 
their united wisdom arrived was not to let 
their afflicted partners in free. In the midst of 
their deliberations, the clock struck nine; an his- 
torical clock it was, which had never missed a 
day for a hundred years; there was something 
awe-inspiring in the sound. 

“For the first time,’ whispered Leslie to 
Theodora, “I feel a trifle scared. We are in 
for it now, though.” 

“I do, too,” answered Theodora; “but, as 
the boys say, don’t let us ‘let on.” 

Recalling that opening day, our most prom- 
inent recollection is the deplorable state of our 
partners. They were by far our best customers 
that morning. They came in crowds; they 
held committee-meetings in our passage-way, 
and consoled each other on our stairs. All day 
long, they filed in and out of our rooms, talking 
much more loudly than is customary in art 
rooms; but who could bid the grief which did 
speak, speak only in whispers? About noon 
they held a meeting in an adjoining lawyer’s 
office, and sent a committee of three ladies to 
wait upon us. Our rooms being crowded by 
this time, we were obliged to receive the com- 
mittee in the coal-hole, which was secluded if 
not clean. We had many meetings in this 
place during the exhibition, and it was also 
Theodora’s private office, where she painted 
placards and wrote advertisements. 

The committee asked us if we would “run 
evenings” as well as days. We said we would, 
gladly; though we fainted with fatigue. They 
were melancholy but calm, and quite resolved 
to pay all their debts. And I cannot resist say- 
ing, in this connection, that they kept their 
word. 

When the committee had gone, Leslie and 
Nora Garrison walked through the rooms. They 





presented a picturesque if somewhat unconven- 
tional appearance. A detailed description is 
herewith given, for the benefit of all ‘small 
Western towns desiring to follow our example. 
Looking over the catalogue, among a multi- 
tude of obscurer names, I see a few known 
everywhere: Healy (occurring several times, 
all portraits); Ford (a pretty landscape, with 
his usual vista); Champney (White Mountain 
scene); Paul Weber (fine head); Eastman 
Johnson (the sweetest of maidens, feeding a 
lamb); West (Benjamin himself, a trifle faded, 
but undoubtedly genuine, being an heirloom in 
the family of the owner); Hogarth (a very 
ugly gambler, and zo¢ so undoubted); Jules 
Breton (a peasant girl in a reverie, a wonder- 
fully charming piece of work); Delaroche (his 
engraving of Vandyke’s Charles I., artist’s 
proof); Kaulbach (a crayon head, and a wo- 
man in a gymnastic attitude with a water- 
pitcher); Millet (a rough charcoal study of two 
women walking by the sea-shore; hardly a 
dozen lines in the sketch, yet the women were 
moving, and moving with admirable grace and 
freedom); lastly, Rembrandt (a precious etch- 
ing of a burgomaster’s head, given by a great 
Dutch merchant to Mr. Robert’s grandfather). 
When I read all these names, I feel a new re- 
spect for Xerxes. 

“In the Oil-Painting Room, we study the 
comfort of our patrons in every particular.” So 
Theodora expressed it in one of our advertise- 
ments; and the assertion had a far wider basis 
of truth than is common with advertisements 
for did we not place settees in the centre of 
the room, back to back, in the most approved 
artistic fashion, and strew palm-leaf fans and 
paper opera-glasses over the settees? Did not 
Amy Lawrence, the beauty of the club, sell cat- 
alogues at the door for fifteen cents, and after- 
ward—sales not being brisk—for ten? And did 
not Helen Garrison each morning and noon 
neatly sweep and dust and sprinkle the floor 
with an ancient watering-pot having a kind of 
reflex action which bestowed rather more water 
on Helen than on the floor? We even set up 
a cooler of ice-water, and kept it upon a stand 
in one corner, until we found that our patrons 
would persist in emptying their glasses on the 
floor instead of into the new wooden pail pro- 
vided for that purpose; and that thereby the 
water was dripping through the floor and fall- 
ing upon the heads and bonnets of our patrons 
below, who objected; so we were obliged to 
remove the cooler. 

We must have had something very like an art 
variety show. Two unmanageable counters we 
covered with dark-red cambric, and used for 
statuary. The taste of Xerxes sets strongly in 
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the direction of Rogers. I really do not dare to 
say how many groups of that most industri- 
ous artist we had, but the two counters were 
crowded! A German gentleman, who had copies 
in plaster of the more celebrated statues in the 
old world, kindly placed his collection at our 
service. There were porcelains also, and a Me- 
galethoscope, which, if not strictly and loftily 
artistic. was immensely popular. We had a 
small but very pretty collection of water-colors, 
and some exceedingly fine line-engravings and 
etchings. The Engraving Room was divided 
from the Oil- Painting Room by a tiny hall, 
wherein was the pride and delight of our hearts 
—our skylight! To be sure, it was the small- 
est skylight in existence, and lighted nothing 
save the advertising placards on the stairway ; 
but all aristocratic art galleries have a skylight, 
and so had we! Descending the staircase— 
so broad and short and easy that Theodora 
said it was a pleasure to mount it—one came 
to the lower floor, containing the museum, pho- 
tographic collection, and models. 

“When we talk of our museum,” says Miss 
David in the notes from which I have extracted 
the preceding facts, “when we talk of our mu- 
seum we throw modesty aside; we defy any 
large town to produce a more interesting and 
valuable collection for its size.” We had not 
only some beautiful ceramics and needlework, 
but also more than one hundred and sixty curi- 
osities. I cite only a few: Tecumseh’s belt, 
worn at his last battle; some revolutionary 
newspapers, one containing the account of the 
firing of the British soldiers on the Boston mob; 
Napoleon’s campaign drinking-cup; mound- 
builders’ skulls, cups, hatchets, pipes, and hair- 
pins, with large archzological collection; Po- 
lish jewelry, books, laces, and miniatures; coins 
from 1844 to 1856; looking-glass that came 
over on the Mayflower, and belonged to Gov- 
ernor Carver; colonial calico, one hundred and 
fifty years old, lace two hundred years old, tea- 
pot two hundred years old, shoe-buckles three 
hundred and fifty years old, and a great quan- 
tity of antique embroidery, china, etc.; auto- 
graph letters from a number of distinguished 
persons, including Washington, Jefferson, and 
Franklin; cup out of which the great and good 
George once drank tea; set of silver presented 
to an English lady by George III.; night-cap 
of George II. (this interesting relic attracted 
much attention—it was vaguely described as a 
“cap”); candle-stick owned by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and wafer-holder used in sealing her let- 
ters —(I fear, however, that the story steadily 
told by the young ladies in charge of the mu- 

-seum, namely, “that with this wafer - holder 
Elizabeth sealed her order for the execution of 





poor Mary of Scotland,” cannot be satisfac- 
torily authenticated) ; Thomas Paine’s Common 
Sense with autograph notes by Mr. Paine; 
Luther’s prayer-book, and the Essays of Mon- 
taigne, a valuable old edition, said to have be- 
longed to Shakspeare. 

Miss Kardigan and Miss Garrison were the 
guardians of the museum. They learned all 
the tales connected with their wares; possibly 
they were a thought too hospitable in their be- 
liefs (Theodora has mentioned the Queen Eliz- 
abeth matter); but this was their only fault; 
they talked with indefatigable courtesy from 
nine in the morning until nine at night. Nor 
were they without their peculiar trials. The 
owner of the King George silver was a great 
unknown. She would not permit her name to 
be mentioned, even in the most inviolable con- 
fidence, to Miss Kardigan or Nora; she herself 
was never seen, but a slim girl, with melan- 
choly dark eyes, appeared daily, wandering 
through the museum, and distrustfully eyeing 
our patrons. The girl never spoke, she merely 
watched; all our interviews on the subject 
were conducted through a “ friend,” a lady well- 
known to all of us, whose praise was in all the 
churches. She was gifted in letter-writing, and 
wrote any number of notes to Isabella Kardi- 
gan, telling her she wanted the silver displayed 
on crimson velvet, telling her to insure it for ten 
thousand dollars, telling her to put it into a 
locked glass case (Isabella had assured her 
four times that she would do so), telling her to, 
be sure and not mention any name in the cata- 
logue, telling her she might mention her (the 
writer’s) name—telling her, in short, so many 
bewildering and contradictory things that Nora, 
who carried the notes, said that “she should go 
raving crazy if Belle Kardigan didn’t!” Then 
there was the owner of George Washington's 
cup, who insisted upon its being brought home 
to her every night, sleep being an impossibility 
unless the cup were in the house. Rachel Mc- 
Farland, the club treasurer, used frequently to 
be entrusted with this souvenir, and she has 
been heard to say that her feelings, as she 
climbed the hill in the darkness, cash-box in 
one hand and the relic in the other, were simply 
beyond words. 

Opposite the museum was the model counter. 
During the morning the counter had a regular 
attendant; in the afternoons the models were 
waifs and strays, at which any unemployed 
member of the club could try her hand. Leslie 
was particularly successful as a model exhib- 
itor. She had a simple but summary method: 
when she came to any machine which she did 
not understand, she coolly stowed it away under 
the counter, “so as not to be asked about it 
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again.” Naturally our supply of models dimin- 
ished, and, at last, the regular exhibitor told 
Theodora, in agitation, that “the models were 
being stolen !” 

The photographs had less opportunity to 
strike the public eye than either museum or 
models; yet in its size and order the collection 
was most creditable to the Countess Wanda, 
who was in charge, patiently describing pictures 
and relating monastic legends all day. Leslie 
and Theodora found her thus, when they fin- 
ished their tour, explaining the legend of Saint 
Mark to a thick-set man, whose dress and 
heavy whip showed him to be a farmer. 

“Kinder mixed up picter, ain’t it?” he said, in 
a friendly way. “Who are those folks?” indi- 
cating a group of Fra Angelico’s, with his whip- 
handle. 

Wanda told him. 

“Mighty thin, ain’t they?” said he. “Well, 
guess I’ve got my money’s worth. How long 
you going to keep your show open?” 

Wanda said, through the week. 

“Humph! Where you goingto then? Must 
be a sight of trouble, moving all these here 
things !” 

Wanda explained the state of the case. 

He opened his eyes. “Pshaw! you don’t say 
So; jest you girls running it, too. Well!” and 


he walked away, grinning. 

I will not loiter over the details of the first 
day; it decided the success of the exhibition. 
Everybody came; the papers were full of us, 
and of the heart-rending fate of our partners; 
kind-hearted people, who like to amuse them- 
selves and be charitable at the same time, 


attended in crowds. Mrs. Gracchi procured 
down-town lunches for us. Mr. Robert bought 
a dozen season tickets, and gave them to The- 
odora for judicious distribution. Adéle Turn- 
ers lover squandered his substance on con- 
fectionery and suppers. Luckily we were too 
busy to have our heads turned by this unex- 
pected prominence. But the most gratifying 
proof of the success was the crowd who came, 
not to see us, but our collection. Many work- 
ing people came. Their behavior was perfect, 
and they admired marvelously few poor pic- 
tures. I wish I could add that we had very 
few poor pictures to admire, but Miss David’s 
notes—upon which I rely wholly—have the 
rigid candor of a penitent’s confession. There- 
fore, in all honesty, let me admit that we had 
poor pictures, plenty of them. Society in a 
small town like Xerxes is on a painfully confi- 
dential footing; every one knows every one else, 
and how can one say to the amiable lady who 
has invited one regularly to her lunches and 





tea-parties ever since one has worn long dresses, 


“Madam, your pictures won’t do”? Why, the 
thought is chilling! As long as we had space 
to give, we accepted everything the citizens of 
Xerxes were good enough to offer. What we 
could not nerve ourselves to hang, we put in the 
windows. Sometimes, however, even the win- 
dows failed us, as, for instance, when Adéle 
Turner accepted Mrs. Mzecenas Blank’s hor- 
rors in oil, Mrs. Mzecenas Blank was a lady 
of great wealth and great Audlic benevolence; 
privately, she was reported to keep her servants 
on a very low diet, and to practice sundry small 
economies of a like nature. 

“She came early this morning,” said Adéle, 
“and none of you girls had come, and she took 
all the trouble to bring the things here, and 
Mrs. Gracchi is trying to get her to make a do- 
nation to the Mound-Builders’ Society, and I 
thought she might be offended if——” 

“But look at them,” groaned Helen Garrison, 
“did you ever see such dreadful things?” 

“She painted them herself,” said Adéle, in 
awe-stricken tones, “for gracious sakes, Helen, 
if anybody should hear you!” 

“Chuck ’em out of the window!” said Theo- 
dora. 

“They’re too awfully big!” said Helen. 

They certainly were big; in fact, the two 
occupied an entire side of the room. One was 
a green and yellow “Voyage of Life,” the other 
alurid “Court of Death ;” both had the heaviest 
and most expensive of gilt frames. The paint 
on both shone with startling freshness, and the 
figures were anatomical curiosities ; language re- 
coils from describing the foliage and the sky! 

“Well,” said Leslie, with a great sigh, “I sup- 
pose we must keep them now, but I vow they 
shan’t be hung. Let them stay as they are!” 

The pictures remained where they were; 
among the club they were known familiarly as 
“the acres;” they became a feature of the ex- 
hibition, and, in truth, were much admired. Al- 
legory and an unimpeachable moral seem to go 
a very long way to redeem a bad picture; else 
why should the “Voyage of Life” still be 
copied, and why do the editors of fashion mag- 
azines offer their new subscribers that painful 
young woman, in a bathing-dress of white mus- 
lin, with arms like a blacksmith’s, whom we 
have all seen clinging to a stone cross, amid a 
wilderness of waters? The owner of “the 
acres” came daily to gloat over her master- 
pieces and listen to the comments of the crowd. 
Being a woman of misguided frugality, she 
would not buy a season ticket, and Leslie glee- 
fully counted up the sum of her many admit- 
tance fees. 

Undesirable pictures were not all of our 
trials. The catalogues we shall never forget. 
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The printer had sworn that they should be done 
for Wednesday afternoon; they did not come 
until Thursday ‘afternoon, and during the in- 
tervening day every man, woman, and child 
who visited us demanded them. This was nat- 
ural and proper, but it was not pleasant; it in- 
volved a great deal of apology and explanation, 
new to each new inquirer, but a trifle monoto- 
nous to the speaker, who had been telling the 
same tale to some five hundred people. When 
the catalogues finally arrived, there were a few 
slight errors, each of which created dispropor- 
tionate comment. One woman, whose name 
had been placed opposite a painting which was 
not hers, or omitted in some place where it 
should have been placed—I forget which— 
charged down upon the hapless girl in com- 
mand of the Oil-Painting Room like the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava. She was insulted, de- 
ceived, outraged; she overwhelmed poor Adéle 
with the bitterest reproaches. Adéle, in de- 
spair, directed her to Leslie as a responsible 
person. Having reduced her to a state of dis- 
traction, Mrs. Balaklava attacked Theodora. 

“You're the chairman, Miss Grahame says?” 

“TI am so unfortunate,” said Theodora. 

“Hey? Oh! Well, you're the one who saw 
about the catalogues, she says, and I wish you’d 
fix this.” 

Then she poured forth her woes and her 
wrath. Theodora smiled a deprecating smile, 
and said she grieved that such a mischance 
should have occurred; she would have it cor- 
rected at once. 

“Your name shall be re-written in every one 
of the catalogues, if you wish,” she said, think- 
ing the woman had a human heart; “there are 
fifteen hundred of them.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Balaklava, grudgingly, 
“that'll have to do, I guess. But you'll be sure 
and have it done right off, for to-morrow.” And 
she departed, leaving Theodora dumb with 
emotion. 

“Leslie,” said Theodora to the president, who 
was leaning against the pile of kindling-wood 
in the coal-hole, “for sheer, astounding, stu- 
pendous, malignant heartlessness, give me a 
woman.” 

“We're all poor creatures,” said Leslie, feebly. 
“Theo, did she crush you? She made a mere 
wreck of me.” 

That night Leslie, Theodora, Nora, and Mr. 
Robert wrote Mrs. Balaklava’s name _ until 
twelve o’clock. “And I hope,” said Nora, 
fiercely, “that the next time I see that old par- 
ty’s name it will be in a funeral notice.” 

Freidrich, our janitor, was a more notable 
trial. He was a little man with round eyes and 
@ perpetual smudge on his face. Like the bad 





son in the parable, he said: “I go, sir” (or 
more literally: “Yes, miss”), and then—did 
nothing. To do him justice, he had the best of 
tempers; he would say “Yes, miss,” just as 
cheerfully the one hundredth time of telling 
him not to put his thumb on the dead gold of 


| the frames, as he had said it at the first; just 


as pleasantly would he remove the objection- 
able thumb, and look tranquilly at the dingy 
impression on the gilt, saying, with a shake of 
his head: “Ah, dat is bad, ain’t it?” Then he 
would shamble off to repeat the proceeding 
with the next frame. Yet he was not an un- 
mitigated trial; and in spite of all our trials 
we grew to have a kind of toilsome enjoyment 
in “our business,” as Leslie called it; we be- 
came interested in our visitors as well as our 
receipts. 

Some of the visitors came often; so often 
that we knew them quite like old friends, and 
speculated on their tastes and characters, from 
the little glimpses of either which they gave us. 
There was the yellow-haired young man with 
glasses, who spent most of his time among 
the photographs, studying the Pre-Raphaelites ; 
him we illogically concluded to be a divinity 
student; he was the son of a prosperous Ger- 
man saloon-keeper. And there was the hand- 
some young couple who came every night, who 
were engaged we thought, they were so de- 
lightfully attentive to one another. We have 
never heard from them since; but nothing can 
be prettier than the future we planned for them. 
Leslie’s favorite was a bluff old farmer, who 
called the Countess Wanda “ Miss Crazycowity.” 
Theodora’s was a pretty, faded, little woman in 
black, who came on Tuesday, with three yards 
of old point de Venise lace and a miniature by 
Malbone. Theodora, who is not commonly en- 
thusiastic, went into raptures over these treas- 
ures. 

“I wonder how you dare to trust them out of 
your sight,” she cried. 

The poor lady cast a wistful glance at them, 
saying: “They ave been in our family a long 
time.” 

Theodora thought she stifled a sigh. A little 
later she asked if she might go through the ex- 
hibition. 

“TI may not be able to come again,” said she, 
with a faint blush. 

“Certainly,” said Theodora, “Nora, will you 
show this lady through? I hope you can come 
Thursday if you can’t come to-morrow. This 
is your exhibitor’s ticket; it will admit you and 
members of your family, at any time.” 

“I thought you didn’t give exhibitor’s tick- 
ets,” said the lady, looking at Theodora rather 
anxiously. 
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“We don’t, unless the articles are very val- 
uable,” said Theodora, calmly. 

“One of your tickets, Bob,” she said after- 
ward to Mr. Robert, who had served as guide 
on this occasion; “they are going slowly but 
surely.” 

“She’s a lady, by Jove, poor thing!” said Mr. 
Robert, “she knew all the good pictures and all 
the poor ones, too, though she was too polite to 
say so.” 

She came several times after that with two 
bright little girls; and if the latter were not ill 
in consequence of the sweets given them, it 
was neither Mr. Robert’s, Nora’s, nor Theodora’s 
fault. 

Mr. Robert was not in his best spirits these 
days. Nora had changed to him; Nora was 
cold and distant; she said harsh things of Har- 
vard. Mr. Robert thought that a tall young 
doctor, who spent more time in the exhibition 
than his professional calls should have allowed, 
was the cause of the change; and despair and 
jealousy possessed him. But he assumed a 
mask of gayety which deceived Nora, whether 
or not it deceived his cousin, and he took to 
counting change for the beautiful Amy Law- 
rence. Thus matters went on until the last 
day, which was distinguished for our single 
tragic adventure. The adventure occurred at 
noon. Most of the girls had gone to lunch, 
and there were no visitors. Theodora was busy 
in the museum, and Nora was door-keeper. 
Suddenly the door opened, and a man half fell 
into the room. He was dressed with that 
smartness which proclaims the young commer- 
cial traveler, and he had evidently been drink- 
ing. ‘ 

“Ten cents, please, sir,” said Nora. 

“But s’posing I haven’t got any money?” 
said the intruder, with a smile for which Nora 
could have killed him on the spot. 

“Then you must go,” she said; “Theodora, 
please send Fred here.” 

Perhaps she fancied that the intruder would 
quail before a masculine name; she certainly 
could not have hoped that he would quail be- 
fore Fred himself. Fred is five feet two, and 
not built for personal combat; while the in- 
truder himself was six feet, and had the 
shoulders of a gladiator. When Fred shuf- 
fled in and stood staring, the giant began to 
laugh. 

“Oh, no, my dear,” he said, “you wouldn’t 
be so cruel, would you?” 

Nora had no need to answer; before she 
could speak, the intruder’s feet made a most 
unexpected curve upward, his arms spread 
wildly out, and a fist, shooting past Nora, shot 





the unfortunate man so violently through the 


door that the glass splintered all over the 
room. 

“There,” said Mr. Robert, out of breath, but 
perfectly cool, “I think he’s out of the way. I 
had just come down stairs, and I heard the 
cad’s impudence. Beg pardon, did the glass do 
any damage?” 

“Not to us,” said Theodora; “thank you, 
Robert. I hope our friend has not hurt himself 
—I see he is limping.” 

Nora said nothing—she did not so much as 
thank Robert. Theodora left them sweeping 
up glass in dead silence. It was observed, 
however, that afternoon, that Mr. Robert was 
delightfully affable. He said the exhibition 
had been “immense.” He paid pretty com- 
pliments to the members of the club, and pre- 
sented each one of them with a dainty little 
boutonnidre of a tea-rosebud, heliotrope, and 
white bavadia. 

The evening came, and our partners dropped 
in to see how much we had made for them. 
There was a crowd in all the rooms; it was hot, 
and dusty, and uncomfortable. Leslie looked 
limp and haggard with fatigue as she sank into 
a seat by Theodora, who was acting as door- 
keeper for the moment. 

“How do you feel, my chief?” the latter 
asked, looking up from the money. 

“Thanks. I feel like Zekiel, 


‘I stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 

And on which one I felt the wust 
I couldn’t ha’ told ye, nuther.’ 


How do you feel, yourself?” 

“T feel it is nearly half-past nine. Listen!” 

The historical clock was striking the half- 
hour. Theodora blew her whistle, which was 
the signal for the closing of the exhibition; she 
stood silently watching the crowd file out of 
the door; and, when the last of our patrons had 
passed into the street, she turned and shook 
hands with Leslie, gravely. 

“The ‘First Loan Collection of Xerxes’ is 
over,” she said; “let us be thankful.” 

“We have made some money,” said Leslie; 
“T wonder if we have done anything else.” 

Theodora did not answer; she was turning 
off the gas. She walked down the long shop 
to the corner where the “Spanish School” 
was enshrined, thinking that she saw a glim- 
mer of light, her mind intent upon gas-bills. A 
single jet cast an uncertain radiance over the 
“Dying Knight” and the Madonnas whose 
model Murillo loved. Softly Theodora turned 
away, that she might not disturb Robert and 
Nora, who stood by the picture under the flick- 
ering light. 
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“Et ego in Arcadia,” she murmured to her- 
self; “well, whatever else our exhibition has 
done or undone, it has made two hearts happy.” 

When we look for other results, we find them 
more obscure. Perhaps the best is the Art 
Association, to whose successful career our 
own success gave the first impetus, and which 





now every year gives much better exhibitions 
than ours. There, as elsewhere, we were simply 
Stepping - Stones; but perhaps Leslie is right 
when she says: “They also serve who only 
stand and are stepped on!” 

OCTAVE THANET. 





FISH IN 


Fish is not particularly abundant in the 
markets of this city during the stormy winter 
months, as fishes, like human beings, take shel- 
ter in rough weather. While the former seek 
the cosy fireside, the latter withdraw to the 
deeper waters, where the temperature is unaf- 
fected by the cold or the wind of winter. By 
so doing they escape not only the inclement 
weather, but in many cases the nets and hooks 
of the fishermen also. Yet even in these 
months at least sixty -four kinds of fishes have 
been brought, in greater or less numbers, to 
the markets of San Francisco. Some of these 
varieties may be said to be only accidentally 
present. From their small size, their scarcity, 
or, more frequently, something in their aspect 
which has caused a prejudice against them, 
many species are not habitually used as food 
by the white population; yet, mixed among 
other species or brought purposely for sale to 
the Chinese, they occasionally find their way 
to market. 

The fish supply of San Francisco is not 
drawn exclusively from the bay, but from a 
considerable extent of coast-line—ranging from 
Bodega Bay to Monterey ; from the Sacramento 
River and its tributaries; from Lake Tahoe; 
from the Farallone Islands; and occasionally 
even from Humboldt Bay. There was a time 
when the bay itself was the principal source of 
supply; but that time, like flush times in the 
mines, is past. The reckless destruction of the 
young of fishes which attain any considerable 
size; the fouling of the waters by the drainage 
of San Francisco, Oakland, and other places; 
the stirring of the surface by the paddles of the 
huge ferry-boats; and the colony of sea-lions 
outside the Golden Gate, have all contributed 
to depopulate our land-locked bay. Add to 
these causes the actual consumption of fish by 
the human species, and we need not wonder 
that the fishermen are compelled to resort to 
deeper waters and more distant fishing-grounds, 
or that Tomales, Monterey, and even Hum- 





SEASON. 


boldt, are called upon to make good the defi- 
ciency. 

Previous to the advent of the white man the 
sea-lions were less numerous, and the other 
causes of destruction enumerated did not exist 
at all; for man is a wasteful animal, who, defy- 
ing the laws of nature, constantly works out 
his own starvation with earnestness and bold- 
ness. As regards the recklessness of the fisher- 
men, I can not put it more forcibly than in the 
words of a dealer: “If those men could haul 
out of the bay and out of the Sacramento every 
fish there, old and young, at one big haul, 
and then have a good time, they would do it; 
and any attempt to give the fish a close time 
they look upon as an interference with their 
living.” 

So, as there is no armed force to cause the 
existing laws to be respected, salmon continue 
to be taken in the close season, and the young 
of large fishes are caught in small-meshed nets 
and thrown away on the beach, or dried and 
sacked for exportation to China. No wonder 
that the patient angler, standing all day on 
Long Bridge or Oakland Wharf, takes only a 
few sculpins and “shiners,” with a few small 
“silver perch” and perhaps a rock-fish or two. 
He must be thankful for small mercies—prob- 
ably in a few years he will have to be satisfied 
with the sculpins. 

Some of the sixty-four species found in the 
markets during this month are of great import- 
ance as articles of food, and, even at the risk 
of being a little technical, must be mentioned 
here. Unfortunately the common species, al- 
though called by familiar names, are not, ex- 
cept in a very few cases, identical with the At- 
lantic forms to which those names were origi- 
nally applied. Some are near relatives—species 
of the same genus or of an allied one—but 
others are as distant from their Eastern name- 
sakes as, being fishes at all, they possibly can 
be. Such totally misnamed fishes are the pike, 
cod or rock-cod, sea-trout, and eels of the 
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dealers, which have little in common with pike, 
cod, trout, or eel, The true pike is a highly 
carnivorous fish, with a plentiful supply of 
sharp teeth in the jaws, while the pike of our 
markets is a large fish of the carp family, with 
no teeth in the mouth. Not altogether tooth- 
less, however, is the California pike. Most 
fishes have teeth in the pharynx, or upper part 
of the throat, on bones called pharyngeal 
bones, and in the carp family these pharyngeal 
teeth are the only ones. The cod and rock- 
cod of the markets are nearer to the gurnards 
and sculpins than to the real cod-fish. The 
true cod has no spines upon the back, but 
has three dorsal fins formed of jointed or soft 
rays; the head is without spines, and the scales 
are smooth; while the rock-cod has a spinous 
fin, usually with thirteen spines, in advance of 
the soft-rayed dorsal fin; the head is armed 
with various spines on top and sides, and the 
scales are set with a comb-like row of little 
spines along their free edges. 

Ten kinds of fish, all called by the common 
name of cod or rock-cod, have been in the mar- 
ket during February, and three or four others 
occur occasionally. Two or three of these 
fishes are much less spinous than the others, 
and are sometimes called sea-trout, but their 
relationship to trout is about the same as that 


between China tea and Hamburg tea. 
The so-called eels are never numerous in the 
market, and are scarcer in spring than in 


autumn. Nine species, widely differing in ap- 
pearance and structure, but agreeing in the 
possession of a gracefully attenuated figure, 
are known as eels, and if any other elongated 
fish appears it will doubtless be another eel. 
The largest of these “eels” grows to a length 
of eight or ten feet, and has a large head, 
with heavy, massive bones, and very strong 
teeth. Those brought to market are usually 
about five feet long. The strong teeth are nec- 
essary to divide the calcareous tests of the 
“cake urchins,” on which this fish feeds. An- 
other “eel” has a crest along the top of its 
head, is of olive tint, and grows to a length of 
about two feet. But whether called “eels” or 
“blennies,” which would be better, or whether 
some new name be invented for them, all the 
eels are in high repute as food fishes. I can 
give my personal testimony to the excellence 
of two species, one of which (Leurynnis pauct- 
dens) 1 propose to call “cod-eel,” while the 
other (Ophidium taylori) may, as it lives in the 
sand, be called “sand-eel.” These fishes, to- 
gether with several others, have only recently 
been introduced into the markets, and their 
presence is to be accounted for by the greater 
range now fished over. 





Out of thirteen kinds of flat-fish which are 
brought here in the course of the year, nine 
have occurred in February. These are the 
young of the Monterey or bastard halibut, the 
flounder, the turbot, and the bastard turbot, five 
species which are all sold as “sole.” The adult 
Monterey halibut weighs some fifty or sixty 
pounds, and is in season in autumn; the “floun- 
der” may be known by the stripes of black upon 
its fins; the “turbot” by the dark-olive tint of 
the colored side, and the bright-yellow around 
the mouth. But the “turbot” is not the turbot 
of the Atlantic, the Monterey halibut is not the 
true halibut, which, however, occurs to the 
northward, and is sometimes brought here in 
ice from Puget Sound; and the “flounder,” 
though unquestionably a flounder, is not the 
species to which the name is given on the At- 
lantic coast, and is no more a flounder than are 
all the others, for, though eight kinds are called 
“sole,” they are all really flounders. 

Professor Jordan has found one of the sole 
family at San Diego, the first known on the Pa- 
cific coast. Three of the flounders called soles 
were unknown to science until last year, and 
two of them, which in structure and delicacy 
are nearest the true soles, were unknown in the 
markets until about two years ago, when a 
fishery was started at Point Reyes. 

As there is a great difference in flavor be- 
tween the various species thrown together on 
the stalls, and sold at the same price under the 
same name, it would be worth the while of the 
gastronomical lover of fishes to know them 
apart. The two which come from Point Reyes 
may be known by their much elongated form, 
and by the black dots which stud the uncolored 
side, and the better of the two has the pectoral 
or side fin of the colored side of the body ex- 
cessively long and narrow. These two kinds 
are not now in the market, and are always 
scarce; but another species, which the dealers 
distinguish very well, and consider to be the 
best of those now to be found, is present at all 
times of the year in greater or less abundance, 
and may be known by the smallness of the 
eyes, and the shape of the dorsal fin, the first 
few rays of which are longer than those imme- 
diately following. 

It must be remembered that in the flat-fishes 
the colored side is not the back, as is the case 
in other fishes, but one side, usually the right, 
but sometimes the left. Both the eyes are upon 
the colored side, but it has been found that the 
young, when first hatched, have the eyes placed 
in their usual positions. Very soon after hatch- 
ing, the hereditary instinct of the tribe comes 
into play, and the young fishes commence to turn 
over upon one side, seeking the bottom of the 
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water. If the eye upon the side that is turned 
downward remained upon that side, it would 
of course be useless, but the tissues, even the 
bones, of the young fish are exceedingly soft 
and yielding, and the eye of the lower side, 
obeying the efforts of the animal to employ it in 
vision, just as the fingers of a young child grad- 
ually learn to obey its efforts to employ them, 
moves slowly toward the top of the head, and 
finally appears upon the upper side. The two 
changes, that of the position of the fish, and 
that of the eye, take place side by side—the eye 
commencing to move when the fish commences 
to turn over on its side. In some cases, it has 
been observed by those who have carefully 
watched the development of the young, the eye 
does not pass over the back of the head, but 
takes a shorter route by passing through it. In 
consequence of the position occupied by these 
fishes, the upper side, exposed to light, becomes 
colored, while the lower is uncolored, or nearly 
so. The two eyes are upon the same side, and 
the one originally belonging to the other side 
may be known by its approximation to the dor- 
sal fin, which runs along one margin of the 
colored side. The bones of the head in these 
fishes are greatly distorted and unequally devel- 
oped, the cheek-bones of the blind side are very 
large, covering the space where, so to speak, the 
eye should be, while the bones of the colored 
side are small and crowded. Even the mouth, 
in many cases, partakes of the distortion; but, 
as the prey of the creatures lives upon the bot- 
tom, and the lower side of the mouth is most 
used in prehension, it is the lower side, in this 
instance, that is the more developed. 

One of the species brought to our markets 
(at this season very common) is colored, and 
bears its eyes upon the left side; the flounder, 
with striped fins, has the eyes and color some- 
times on the right and sometimes on the left 
side; the Monterey halibut has the same pecu- 
liarity—a circumstance which led to its descrip- 





tion under two different names; but all the 
other kinds are colored on the right side. The 
kind known as “bastard turbot” has very large 
eyes; and the dorsal fin, leaving the margin of 
the fish, is continued along the blind side of the 
head till it reaches the angle of the jaw. 

Perhaps the most singular fishes found on 
this coast are those commonly called “perch.” 
Of course they are not perch; but, as they 
have acquired the name, we must call them so 
—distinguishing them from real perch by pre- 
fixing the adjective “viviparous,” to indicate the 
great characteristic of the family, which is that, 
instead of depositing ova like most other fishes, 
they bring forth their young alive. 

Most fishes bear an immense number of ova, 
which they lay upon the bottom of the river, 
lake, or sea they inhabit, and then leave “to 
providence.” Other fishes immediately begin 
to eat the spawn, and the parents not unfre- 
quently assist in the operation. Thus very few, 
even of the fertilized ova, become fish at all; 
and of those which do, the greater proportion 
are gobbled up in their babyhood. 

As the young of the viviparous perch, Zm- 
biotocide naturalists call them, are guarded 
from the dangers which beset the unhatched 
offspring of other fish, the species can be kept 
up by the development of a much smaller num- 
ber of ova, and accordingly, instead of hun- 
dreds of thousands, we find only a few dozen. 
These ova hatch within the body of the parent, 
and when they begin life on their own account 
are perfectly formed, and able to swim and 
catch food like other fishes. Eight or nine 
species of this family have been in the markets 
during an early spring month, and several other 
kinds are known. One species is found in fresh- 
water, but all the others are marine. A single 
species of the tribe occurs in Japan, and is the 
only one that does not inhabit the western 
coast of North America. 

W. N. LOCKINGTON. 





INDIAN 


In a cozy nook on the western bank of the 
Winnemame, or McCloud River, in Shasta 
County, California, about a mile below the 
United States Fishery Reservation, and two 
miles above the mouth of the McCloud where 
it empties into the Pitt, some two hundred or 
more Wintiin Indians had put up their branch 
shelters, one August, gathered a few stones for 
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each family camp-fire, hung up their bows and 
arrows on the leafy walls, gathered willow twigs 
for beds, unrolled their blankets—in fact, settled 
themselves for their annual picnic. It was 2 
holiday season that was to combine pleasure . 
and profit, for they took care to settle near the 
salmon fishery, that they might dry and pack, 
for winter, their favorite food; while Grizzly 
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Bear Cajion, just east of Mount Persephone, 
and, for that matter, the whole river valley, 
gave them an abundant supply of bear-meat 
and venison. They had gathered from miles 
up and down the river. No lovelier spot could 
be found than that bend of the McCloud, with 
Mount Persephone and the Red Rocks rising 
abruptly some thirty-five hundred feet on the 
eastern bank, while to the southeast tower Iron 
Mountain and Katie’s Peak. The western bank 
was less abrupt, but each elevation reached a 
height where the winter sun said good-night at 
three in the afternoon, and hardly deigned to 
look over Persephone until long after nine on 
any morning. These Wintiins guard their 
beautiful river so jealously that danger attends 
each new settler. They are used to the fishery 
settlement now, as they find that those white 
men take nothing from them, but, on the con- 
trary, increase the supply of fish, and remain 
only a short part of each year. 

“The Indians have gone over the mountains 
on a bear- hunt” was the latest news that in- 
terested a party at the fishery; “and, if they 
are successful, they will give a Chil-chu-na, or 
bear-dance. The old chief, Con-choo-loo-loo, 
invites you to be present.” 

Eyes in the back of the head are necessary 
to watch an Indian; one never knows how 
they come or when they go. But we could all 
imagine how the dark forms looked, gliding 
over the mountain in the early dawn, with bows 
or guns in their hands, and the deer-skin quivers 
over the shoulders, filled with arrows. Their 
method of hunting is peculiar. They take a 
long rope, with which an enclosure is formed 
in a valley by stretching the rope around an 
outer circle of trees. From mountain-side and 
valley the animals are driven toward this en- 
closure by shouts and noises, and there killed. 
That the hunters were successful, and the pale- 
faces sure of some original kind of entertain- 
ment, might have been gathered from the strag- 
glers that stumbled along that wild mountain 
stage-road one dark night in August, bound for 
the Indian encampment, to witness a “bear- 
dance.” For more than a mile we followed the 
windings of the river. This is the only spot 
where the California and Oregon stage-road 
touches the McCloud. It is one continous 
scene of wild grandeur, from Pitt River ferry 
—some two miles below where the McCloud 
empties into the Pitt—to Sisson’s, or Berry 
Vale, some sixty miles further north. It was 
so dark and the turns so sudden that our guide 
with the lantern was out of sight most of the 
time. A mountain road is not the easiest path- 
way on a dark night, although better than an 
Indian trail. There were eight of us, besides 





our Indian guide, his ugly, fat squaw, and two 
children, Sarah, the chief’s daughter, “Jeff,” 
her man, and two little pappooses. There was 
plenty of time to fancy all kinds of romantic 
and dangerous incidents. Among them came 
the thought that here we were, twenty-two miles 
from a white settlement, in a country full of 
Indians. One of the party suggested that we 
reverse the position, and fancy for a moment 
that we were flying from the savages, as so 
many poor souls have been doing in Oregon. 
It wasn’t an enlivening thought, and we glanced 
with a shudder at the many great rocks and 
trees from behind which an arrow might fly, 
and were glad that the Wintiins were friendly 
that night. 

Here and there, as we advanced, were seen 
twinkling lights among the trees; now they 
grow larger and nearer, flickering around us in 
all directions. Then we see figures; and now, 
just across the river, one could imagine he saw 
the mouth of a great cavern, with a fire blazing 
at the opening. Around the blaze were many 
figures moving. It was a weird, fantastic pic- 
ture. A smouldering log lies just at our feet 
as we turn a corner, near which a family have 
wrapped their blankets around them for the 
night. There is no mistaking that smell. It is 
inseparable from an Indian settlement. A 
fence runs along the little elevation above us, 
enclosing the wigwams on the rancheria of 
Ki-e-cha, one of the chiefs. 

On we go; will we never get there? Mr. 
Harrow’s log-house looms up, a square, dark 
blotch, just over the river. How the dogs bark! 
Ahead of us shines what we take to be one great 
bonfire, and in a few minutes we are among our 
hosts for the evening. The one big fire has 
resolved itself into innumerable family hearths, 
with the “bear-log,” as it is called—the one 
around which they dance—blazing at the en- 
trance to the encampment, quite near the road. 
Con-choo-loo-loo, the chief, and a large number 
of sleepy-looking braves, were gathered around 
the big fire, just back of which was an upright 
frame, one pole being a young pine-tree, witha 
few twigs left on the top. On this was stretched 
the bear-skin (and a great cinnamon coat the old 
fellow lost that day), securely tied on either side 
with willow withes, and one, through the nose, 
was attached to the horizontal bar. After a few 
words with the chief, and some others that we 
recognized, we wandered among the trees to 
make observations. The first group around the 
fire was composed of old Wi-kot-ti, smoking his 
straight pipe, the bowl extending in the same 
direction as the mouth-piece, obliging him to el- 
evate his chin at an uncomfortable angle in 
order to keep the tobacco in the bowl; and such 
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smelling stuff! He was smoking the dried leaves 
of the wild tobacco, a plant that grows near at 
hand in profusion. Near him sat his squaw, 
and his pretty daughter, the wife of old, ugly, 
lame, Num-dal-muk. We had occasion to re- 
member this group before the evening was over. 
“Don’t fall, don’t speak very loud, don’t step on 
the dogs, and don’t tumble over that roll of 
blankets, for there is an Indian inside of it,” we 
are warned. Their fire has gone out, and the 
sleepers are as thick as acorns. 

Coming safely out of this gloom, we hasten 
on to familiar faces around a bright fire, and 
find Ki-e-cha’s altar—squaws, pappooses, old 
men and women, white hairs, rags and dirt, 
bright shawls and gay red handkerchiefs, great 
necklaces of beads or shells, and faces painted 
black, on the chin, cheeks, or eyebrows, as sor- 
row or a taste for beauty dictated. The chief 
attraction here was a poor little sick baby, 
rocked back and forth in its mother’s arms, and, 
as far as that wretched woman knew how, at- 
tended with all the love and devotion of a 
mother’s heart. A few days after, the little one 
died, and was buried in the old Indian burial 
mound, at the foot of Con-choo-loo-loo’s hill. 
Not caring to penetrate further into the myste- 
ries of Indian houses, we looked around us, and 


discovered two figures under a tree, watching 


some fish cooking in a dirty tin can. No one 
speaks or seems to notice us, unless we ask a 
question; then one will grunt out an answer as 
short as possible. So we form all kinds of 
fancies about the groups squatting around the 
fires, that look like numberless winking eyes 
seen through the trees. After a while we 
turn toward the big log by the stage-road, 
where we feel a little safer from being near 
the highway that leads to civilization. There 
we sit on the ground, and, while waiting for the 
spirit to move the dancers, we look at some of 
the dandies of the tribe, who have gathered in 
a little group near by. Each wears a white 
shirt, adorned with what looks like a gold stud; 
a red handkerchief around the neck; coarse 
gray pantaloons; gray brigand hats, encircled 
with a band of green ribbon, and a feather 
stuck in. They wrap their blankets around 
them @ /’Esfagnole. Their thick, black hair is 
cut straight around just below the ears. For 
mourning, the women shear the head and smear 
it with tar; at other times they let it hang, 
plaited in two braids, and tied at the ends with 
strips of fur. The little basket cap is worn for 
atramp. A bright handkerchief, rolled corner- 
ways, and bound around the forehead after the 
manner of the Grecian fillet, is worn for a dance. 

After a while, Con-choo-loo-loo raised his 
voice and gave some orders’ that seemed to 





have a stirring effect, for gradually the Indians 
came, one at a time, until a crowd surrounded 
the fire. Then a woman came up to the skin 
with some sprigs of pine, and began brushing 
off the fur side, which was away from the fire 
—all the time hopping from one foot to the 
other. By a peculiar way of drawing in the 
under lip she made a blowing noise through her 
teeth. Two men now took sticks and began 
beating and rubbing the flesh side, which was 
exposed to the fire. Four more men seated 
themselves on a log between the fire and skin, 
some with a small piece of wood in each hand, 
others with a larger piece to beat on a block or 
big stick. This was accompanied by the most 
monotonous humming. Five women stood near 
with pine twigs in their hands, waving them 
over their heads and swaying the body to and 
fro, meanwhile continually hopping and blow- 
ing through the teeth. Sometimes a number 
of men and women would join the ugly old 
hag on the fur side of the skin, and help brush 
it off. Occasionally the chief gave an order; 
then the tune changed—by close attention we 
discovered an air to the music—and other men 
dressed the skin. So they changed about all 
night, keeping the fire well up, to help in the 
drying. This process of beating, rubbing, and 
drying renders the skin so soft that women 
wear deer-skins as jackets. 

All this was getting rather monotonous, when 
the Oregon stage came tearing along, and drew 
up that the passengers might have a momen- 
tary glimpse of savage customs. A relieved 
look flashed over many faces as the driver 
whistled to the leaders, and off they dashed. 
We were thinking of going home and coming 
down in the early morning to see them take 
the skin down, put it on one of the old men, 
and so finish the dance with a semblance of the 
bear dancing at his own funeral—when we were 
startled by the Indian, Num-dal-muk, rushing 
into our midst by the fire, his clothing and face 
covered with blood. Neither music nor danc- 
ing ceased. No one paid the slightest atten- 
tion to him, beyond a few words and the disap- 
pearance of the friends of his victim, to find 
the extent of the injury. A stabbing affray, we 
thought; but found afterward. that he had only 
pounded his antagonist on the head with a 
stone. Rather a serious ending of a joke played 
on him by some of the younger fellows, who 
knew how jealous he was of his pretty young 
squaw. 

When the party started homeward the old 
fellow had vanished. He turned up a few days 
after, some five miles up the river, where he 
rendered good service at the time of a dread- 
ful accident. Con-choo-loo-loo promised not. 
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to finish the performance until we arrived the 
next morning, which we did somewhere in the 
neighborhood of half-past four—many hours 
before the sun would look down over old 
Persephone into the valley. Far away, be- 
tween high hills, the rosy sunlight streamed 
over many mountain tops. We were too early 
for manners. The dancers had wearied and 
gone to take a short sleep, so we sat down on 
the hill-side across the road. The recollection 
of the matutinal arrangements of the various 
households still brings up a hearty laugh. 
Their way of washing their faces was original, 
to say the least. With a deep river not fifty 
feet off, they would bring up a little tin-can full 
of water, dip their hands in first, then take a 
big mouthful, hold the hands together under 
the mouth, eject the water into the curved 
hands, and, before it had a chance to leak out 
between the fingers, dash it up over the head 
and face; this was repeated two or three times; 
then they shook the hair out of their eyes, 
pushed it back, ran the fingers through it 
quickly, and clapped the hat on. 

Little rings of smoke were soon rising in the 
cool gray morning light from many hillocks and 
dells. The northern-bound stage arrived, but 
did not stop. Daylight and smoke are not so 
fantastic as night and fire. One of the younger 
Indians now climbed the little tree that formed 
part of the bear-skin frame-work, and breaking 
off every little branch, and the top spear, threw 
them down to the woman who did the waving 
business. Then, as each thong that held the 
skin up was unfastened, a new song was sung; 
and when the withe that held the nose was 
untied, an old Indian came forward, and wrap- 
ping the.skin about him, moved from right to 
left with a hopping movement. All gathered 
around him, brushing the fur. One woman 
took the top spear of the tree, and gave him a 
general brush all over. Then they stopped; 
he took the skin off, and it was hung up by the 
hose again; and the dance was over. They all 
went to cook their breakfasts; and thanking 
the old chief for this sight of one of their an- 
cient semi-religious dances, we sauntered home, 
thinking over the promise he had given us of 
another dance to take place on the hills just 
back of his wigwam. And this he said they 
called a “dream-dance.” 

All one Saturday we watched the Indians pass- 
ing along the road from the encampment ground 
below the dam to the level spot on the hill, 
above Con-choo-loo-loo’s, the men concerned 
only for themselves, and the women packing all 


the household goods and the baby on their backs. . 


As the sun went down, the dusky forms were 
seen only at long intervals, and we knew that 





they were nearly all settled in their new homes. 
After dark we picked up our old friend, the 
lantern, and started, this time due north and 
up the road, thus leaving the river on our right. 
It was a hard climb before we found ourselves 
on a great level space, where the Indians have 
sham fights and athletic gamesat certain seasons 
of the year. Some three hundred feet in circum- 
ference of this ground had been entirely en- 
closed with great evergreen trees, firmly driven 
into the ground, closely and securely woven to- 
gether, leaving two little openings or doors. 
Close to the trunks of these trees, inside the 
enclosure, were spread beds of soft willow 
branches, covered with blankets and furs, where 
were resting all the Indians, some sitting, some 
lying down, some asleep, others talking or 
smoking. In the centre was a great log, kept 
in a blaze by pitch-pine fagots. Near this fire, 
on a little log, sat Con-choo-loo-loo, and a few 
of the nobility. The trees all around were dec- 
orated with their simple household utensils— 
kettles and baskets—much the same as Chicken 
Charley’s camp. All this we took in with our 
wondering eyes, as we came near to the enclo- 
sure, and squeezed into the narrow opening of 
the charmed circle. 

They were having a “play-dance” just then, 
Sarah told us, as she said to us E/-fo0-nah-kelt- 
na—“Come in, and sit down,” and we quietly 
squatted on the ground and watched proceed- 
ings. A little to our right stood an Indian, 
knocking two little sticks together, and hum- 
ming, or rather chanting in an undertone, a 
mournful air, over and over again. Before him 
we saw a number of young Indians, with long 
sticks in their hands, dancing with regular steps 
in a graceful, waving, turning movement, sing- 
ing all the time with the musician, and end- 
ing at intervals with a loud hoot, as they came 
up in front of the player, with their clubs in a 
menacing attitude under his eyes and nose. 
That finished, quiet settled over the camp, and 
we begin to wonder what has become of the 
dancers who were to take part in the “dream 
dance.” Again we seek our interpreter, Sarah, 
and she tells us “By and by; Indian very slow.” 
At the same time we learn that this is not one 
of their own dances, but something new, that 
they have been taught by the Chico Indians. 
The dance is supposed to represent beautiful 
visions which the dancers have had in their 
sleep, and which they try to give their audience 
an idea of, by peculiar movements in the dance. 
We either hadn’t the imagination of our enter- 
tainers, or our ideas of beautiful visions were 
very different from theirs, for we were after- 
ward very much in the dark as to what their 
dreams might have been. 
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Among the Indians present was the turbulent 
spirit, Alexander, chief of the Sacramento 
River tribe, an ugly fellow, who makes much 
trouble; also, the Wy-kot-ti family. 

Just back of us we heard a wee cry, and 
there sat Chicken Charley, with his squaw and 
her little pappoose, a speck of humanity in a 
curious Indian basket, with a great streak of 
black paint from one side of its little face to the 
other, across the eyebrows, “to make it look 
pretty.” Chi-e-kah and his family are here 
too. That is Pettut; where could he have got 
that white shirt, with ruffles and puffs? Pet- 
tut is handsome and vain. There are many 
young men and little children, but very few girls 
twelve or fourteen years of age. 

What a sullen-looking set that circle of faces 
was—the sharp, quick movement of the eyes 
alone betraying interest. One of the white 
people gave Con-choo-loo-loo some apples. The 
old man’s face lighted up, his white shell ear- 
rings danced in the firelight, and his gray, 
curly head—it is strange for an Indian, but his 
hair is curly — nodded his thanks, as he took 
out a great knife and cut an apple, with a peace- 
ful air. The Indians look suspiciously at the 


soldiers who form part of our group, though 
these have nothing to do with the Indians, be- 
ing at the fishery for other purposes; in fact, 


to keep an eye on white men this time—settlers 
who pull up the stakes of the Fishery Reser- 
vation boundary and “jump” the land. It is 
all the same to the Indians, they are soldiers; 
and, as the troops that went to the Modoc war 
passed over this road, they have no friendship 
for them. 

There is a movement among the dancers, 
and it is evident that we are to witness: some 
curious sights. Chicken Charley appears to 
be divesting himself of his clothing in a way 
slightly astonishing to civilized eyes. Now 
that everything but his pants has disappeared, 
and those are rolled way up above his knees, 
he takes a sort of girdle of pendant feathers, 
some half a yard in depth, and fastens thern 
over his shoulders and around his waist. A 
bright-red handkerchief bound around his head 
is stuck full of feathers. Thinking we may as 
well watch these savage toilets, we look around, 
and here and there we see the same perform- 
ance. In that corner is a number arraying and 
disarraying. Many are painting their bodies 
with all sorts of devices with some kind of red 
paint. The ornamental feather-work varies 
greatly. The head-rigs are beautiful and curi- 
ous—crowns, with delicate little pink, black, and 
yellow feathers in front, and great, tall ones at 
the back. Some have bands of fine feathers, 
blue and pink, with little extra flapping pieces 





of ingenious feather-work, starting out from the 
band that goes around the head; these swing 
back and forth, when dancing. 

They have now gathered around the musi- 
cians, who discourse sweet music on a box with 
bits of wooden clappers. These Indians will 
go among white people and listen to a violin, 
but if one were played upon in their own 
charmed circle, they would get up and go away 
from the place. The girl-dancers have joined 
them. There is no change in their dress, ex- 
cept that they have bound fancy handkerchiefs 
around their heads, unbraided their long hair, 
put a great string of colored beads around their 
necks, and taken a bright handkerchief in one 
hand and a white one in the other. Their place 
is on the outside of the great circle that has 
been cleared around the burning log. They 
begin the swaying, hopping, and waving move- 
ments—remaining always in the same place, 
except when they move in a body to the other 
side of the fire. 

The weird music has begun, and off the fan- 
tastic dream-dancers rush with a loud whoop, 
led by the graceful Patbuk, with a willow wand 
in his hand. Round and round the fire they 
tear, as if they had suddenly become mad; 
each has a quill in his mouth, through which a 
whistling noise is made. Every muscle is in 
motion. Their steps are regular; the body is 
bent over, the arms moving up and down. 
With a quick, deep howl they suddenly stop 
running, face the fire, keep up all the other 
motions, with a peculiar dancing step added— 
stamping three times on the ground with the 
right foot and twice with the left, or vice versa. 
The eyes are shut tight, and they whistle away 
in the most unearthly manner through the 
quills. Then the movements grow slower and 
slower, almost ceasing. They look as though 
they were dancing in their sleep. Suddenly, to 
your infinite terror, they start with a terrific 
yell around the fire; then rush up to the musi- 
cians, and, closing around them with one long, 
last howl, come to a perfect stand-still. After 
a few moments’ rest, off they rush again; their 
painted bodies gleam in the firelight; the 
feather adornments give them so savage an air 
that they seem to bristle all over. 

Though a little short in stature, their figures 
are of great symmetry, and there are many 
handsome faces of the Indian style of beauty. 
Their hands and feet are small, heads not large, 
but covered with thick, black hair, cut so as to 
make one think that they were the originators 
of the “bang” style. In speaking, the voice is 
soft, and the sounds of the language musical ; 
but the howl with which they finish each divis- 
ion of the beautiful “dream-dance” is anything 
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but assuring. We sat on the ground among 
these strange people, sometimes fascinated with 
fear, sometimes convulsed with laughter. We 
were particularly amused at one fat old fellow 
who made up remarkable faces, and puffed like a 
steam-engine. What their dreams had been 


we could not tell from their representation 
of them in this dance; but we know that our 
own dreams that night were filled with grotesque 
and uncanny figures dancing in the weird light 
of flickering and unearthly fires. 

Lucy SARGENT. 





NOTE 


IT IS A SUGGESTIVE PICTURE, that presented in 
Mill's Autobiography, of the child, less than eight 
years of age, learning political economy in his daily 
rambles with his father. Workshop and factory, village 
and farm, supplied the elder with endless illustrations 
of the great truths which, after all, are simple and 
easily comprehended. Thus the child grew into man- 
hood with the habit of adjusting, in his mind, the rela- 
tions existing in every combination around him. Every 
child has not the capacity of Mill, but any one who 
cares to make the experiment may satisfy himself that 
many of the teachings of political economy may be 
simplified so that, by the aid of present and striking 
illustrations, any child of fair intelligence may under- 
stand them. This is full of significance. The discus- 
sions and agitations of the last few years have made 
manifest a lamentable ignorance of the most rudimen- 
tary principles. There is hardly a point, proved beyond 
peradventure by great thinkers time and again, which 
has not been flatly denied. There is hardly a heresy, 
exposed and laid bare for centuries, which has not 
found eager advocates. The discussions upon our na- 
tional currency developed theories which had been dis- 
carded by every nation. It must be said, in justice to 
the good sense of the American people, that these 
“crazes,” however fierce, are of short duration. They 
are born of an idea: they die of thought. But they 
are abandoned only after infinite and patient expound- 
ing of that which is perfectly plain. Not only has this 
been true in the past, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that most of our evils in the future will arise out 
of mistaken ideas of the law of supply and demand, of 
the mutual relations of labor and capital, of the proper 
function of government in relation to labor, and a hun- 
dred similar phases of political economy, in which the 
general law will be denied, and the individual hardship 
will be insisted upon. Now it is of the utmost import- 
ance in a republic that these and kindred subjects 
should be understood by those who are clothed with the 
elective franchise. It is too late to commence our 
teaching when the voter’s mind has lost the elasticity 
of youth, and false ideas have become rigid and un- 
bending. Nor is it sufficient to instruct the few whose 
circumstances give them access to the university. Polit- 
ical economy should be taught in our primary and 
grammar schools, It is more important to the State, 
as a body politic, that the child—the future citizen— 
should know political economy than that he should 
know arithmetic. The former enters more than the lat- 
ter into the questions upon which, as a voter, he will be 
compelled to pass judgment. Our teachers should be 
citizen-makers. It may be urged that there are no 
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primary text-books of this science, but we answer that a 
demand will bring an abundant supply. Mr. Nord- 
hoff has taken a step in the right direction, but he has 
not gone far enough. Or, if books are found in- 
adequate, the class may be taught as Mill taught his 
son, in the open air, by illustrations drawn from the 
glowing forge, from the neighboring factory or foundry, 
from the busy traffic of the street, from all the activi- 
ties which children see and appreciate every day, but 
are never taught to classify or to differentiate. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC IMPULSE is one of the most nar- 
rowing influences in the world. It prescribes distinc- 
tions based upon considerations which ought not to in- 
duce distinctions. There must always be an immeas- 
urable distance between the pure and the evil, between 
the brave and the cowardly, between the true and the 
false. But one who allows accidental circumstances, 
such as birth, fortune, or connections, to influence him 
in the choice of his friends, will inevitably find himself 
falling short of the full development of which he is ca- 
pable. His generous nature will shrink a little; his bet- 
ter impulses will be restrained a little; and his judg- 
ment on every subject will be warped, it may be to a 
degree that he will not directly appreciate, by his habit 
of estimating the value of men and women according to 
a factitious standard. And this is essentially true wher- 
ever we allow ourselves to make one rigid, unvarying, 
Procrustean bed for every one to lie in. Intellectual 
aristocracy is not the least narrow of the forms in which 
a feeling of caste asserts itself. What is the benefit, 
after all, of study, of reading, and writing, and making 
many books, if, somehow, we are not made broader 
and wider in our views—if we are not to lose the old 
habit of measuring everything according to our one 
rule—if we do not learn to see and appreciate strength 
and beauty (the latter being the more subtle, and so the 
more difficult to recognize), whether we find them in the 
conservatory or in the forest? Your young man just out 
of college comes into the world with a compassionate 
pity for this great, generous, hearty man of business 
who, probably, never heard of Xenophon. The grad- 
uate has something higher to give the world than this 
merchant ever dreamed of. But he begins to learn tol- 
erance as the days and the months go by, and theworld 
will not stop to hear him speak. He begins to appre- 
ciate that there is no one so useless as the man who dis- 


_ dains to form a part of the busy, moving mass that is 


pressing on to the field of action, but stands in idle 
admiration of his own contracted and unprogressive 
sphere. 
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INTELLECTUAL SUPERIORITY has kept many a man 
from being useful—especially to the state. Countless 
persons have been polished, like the family silver, and 
then put away, never to be brought out, except on some 
rare and exclusive occasion. Occasionally some nature 
with broad and universal sympathies breaks from the 
‘*reservation,” and then we have, in literature a Shak- 
speare or Goethe, in art a Leonardo, in statecraft a Glad- 
stone. But we find many men of great capacity and 
preparation who ‘‘can not soil their hands” with public 
affairs. It may be true that the wheel of state has 
become soiled from the incessant touch of begrimed 
wheelsmen. But that is simply because better men have 
held aloof, not because they were not demanded. Pes- 
simism is just now the mode; and there are journals of 
high repute whose mission seems to be to convince the 
intelligent American that his country is a colossal fail- 
ure, and that active and interested citizenship has in it 
a coloring of turpitude. Very few men have earned the 
right to grumble because they are ill-governed. Many, 
who devote day and night to their business interests, ap- 
pear to think that their interests in this great business of 
government will be attended to without their efforts. Is 
it any wonder that irresponsible men come frequently to 
the front? We met a prominent merchant not long 
since, on one of the ferry-boats. He remarked: ‘‘It isa 
singular thing that such an incompetent man as 
can secure the nomination for an important position. 
His competitor was in every way qualified. I can't un- 
derstand it.” 

‘*Did you know that there was a meeting of the citi- 
zens of your ward last week, to nominate a ticket for 
the primaries?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

‘*Did you attend?” 

‘*No, sir. I had some friends dining with me that 
evening.” 

‘‘When the primaries were held did you cast your 
vote? I believe there were two tickets in your ward?” 

“Yes, sir, there were two; but I was occupied most 
of the day, and didn’t get to the polls.” 

‘*Did you use your influence with any of the delegates 
finally chosen to the convention, to secure the nomina- 
tion of the proper person for any of the positions to be 
filled?” 

**No, sir.” 

‘*Have you ever taken part in any of the preliminary 
steps looking to the nomination of a ticket?” 

“Well, no, sir; I don’t remember that I have ever 
done so.” 

‘*But after the ticket was made up, you voted?” 

‘Oh, yes, sir; I voted. J/¢ ts aduty with me always 
to vote!” 


CALIFORNIA PREJUDICE, @ propos of the Chinese 
question, is a fruitful subject of Eastern criticism. We 
are met with the charge of race antipathy whenever we 
attempt to show what is and must always be the result 
of the unlimited influx of a people who will neither as- 
similate with nor contribute to any of those things in 
which we take pride as forming a part of our civiliza- 


tion. Now race prejudice is the outgrowth of a fixed 
state of society, where the population receives no acqui- 
sitions from the outside. It is most strongly developed 
in districts where the people have been undisturbed for 
several centuries. The moment men commence to as- 
sociate with their fellow-men they discover traits to ad- 





mire, and the old antipathies give way. Hence it is, 
that whenever the population is homogeneous, and has 
remained undisturbed for a considerable period of time, 
race prejudices will be found; and whenever the popu- 
lation becomes cosmopolitan, this antagonism will disap- 
pear. Commerce, literature, marriage, and a thousand 
influences begin their work of assimilation, which no 
mere prejudice can withstand. Now, as a matter of 
fact, California has one of the most cosmopolitan pop- 
ulations in the world. People have been attracted here 
from every point of the compass, and the result has 
been that all previous distinctions, whether of family or 
nationality, have been forgotten, and the maz alone has 
been recognized. In the streets of San Francisco the 
language of every civilized country may be heard in a 
walk of a few blocks, and men of many lands meet 
each other every day in social and business intercourse. 
Speaking of the population as an entirety, and not of 
individuals, it is safe to assume that nowhere in the 
known world is there less of that very feeling which is 
now so clamorously charged against us. This is appar- 
ent from the hospitable way in which the Chinese were 
themselves first received. They were welcomed in 
every possible manner, by every grade of society. It 
was only when the real character of this immigration 
was discovered that the protest came. Race prejudice 
comes before acquaintance, and thaws after it. But 
this protest did not come until long years of observation 
had forced a reluctant conclusion. 


WE ARE ELECTION-MAD. It is no doubt an excellent 
thing for the people to have a voice in the government; 
but an universal political cacve hes loguendi, an incessant 
raising of the popular voice until the clamor deafens the 
business tympanum, is a doubtful blessing. Every few 
months we have a crisis. The intervals we spend in 
preparation or recuperation. Trade is unsettled, at- 
tention is withdrawn from industries, and a vast deal 
of energy and enterprise is expended in electing the 
Honorable Mr. Nemo to some position which hundreds 
of others might fill quite as well. It is right that a 
proper attention should be given to these things, but 
they should occupy less time. What, after all, is the 
end to be attained by an election? Is it not merely to 
choose a government which shall protect us, so that we, 
being relieved of all care for the safety of ourselves or 
our property, may go quietly about our own concerns? 
Do we not defeat the intended object when, instead of 
protecting business, we enervate and unsettle it; when, 
instead of making property more secure, we make it in- 
secure? Why should we not settle all questions once in 
several years? Would the ‘‘partisan heat” do us more 
harm than this continual boiling and seething of the 
municipal, state, and national cauldrons? An election 
is expensive in more senses than one, and costs the 
State thousands of dollars that are not in the official es- 
timates. Trade stagnation and business depression are 
not ended, either, when the polls are closed. 


AN ARTICLE BY Mr. C. T. HopKINs, upon ‘‘ THE 
PRESENT CRISIS IN SAN FRANCISCO,” appears in this 
number of THE CALIFORNIAN. This paper was read 
before THE BERKELEY CLUB, and was ordered printed 
as expressing the views of that association. We take 
this opportunity of saying that THE CALIFORNIAN de- 
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sires to be the medium of the best minds upon the Pa- 
cific Coast upon all subjects which are engrossing the 
public attention. We invite leading men to express 
their views'‘in our pages. We shall build no mould for 
every one’s mind torun in. We do not desire to found 
any clique, or to establish any literary ‘‘ring.”” But we 
want the best thought on either side of live questions— 


not merely the best thought on the side with which we 
agree. And tltis language will apply equally to all con- 
tributions. In political and social science; in art, in 
romance, and in poetry; in travels and history; and in 
all the broad field from which a magazine may choose, 
whenever and wherever any one has anything of value, 
we desire to be the medium of its expression. 





SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


HIGH-POWER MICROSCOPES. 


When a microscope is shown to a person not familiar 
with the instrument, the first question usually asked is: 
“‘How much will it magnify?” as though that quality 
were a test of the value and utility of the instrument. 
The true test-value of a microscope is its power of def- 
inition, or the quality by which the observer can see 
most clearly the fine details of an object. Asa general 
thing, even in the most minute objects, this quality is 
confined to powers of from ten to fifteen hundred di- 
ameters. Anything beyond the larger figure usually re- 
sults in such deterioration of definition that no practical 
benefit can be derived from the increased amplification— 
to say nothing of the loss of light. The most notable 
results have been achieved from magnifying powers of 
much less than one thousand diameters. The highest 
recorded magnifying power of any simple microscope, 
of which any authentic record is found, is that of one 
belonging to the Royal Society of England, which is 
said to magnify two thousand five hundred and sixty 
diameters, and which, it is claimed, has been successfully 
used with that power by Di Torre, of Naples; but Mr. 
Baker, of London, to whom the instrument was entrusted 
for examination and report, could do nothing with it. 
The power to use such small lenses depends largely upon 
the conformation of the eye. Such an instrument would 
be useless to any one that did not possess exceptional 
visual organs. 

The highest magnifying power of any compound 
microscope of authentic record and successful use is ten 
thousand diameters. The objective used in this case 
was a one-eightieth, with a twenty-four inch draw-tube. 
A one-twenty-fifth objective, with the power brought up 
by amplifiers and eye- pieces, would probably accom- 
plish the same results in a more satisfactory manner. 
But Mr. Edward Dickerson, of New York, according to 
the editor of the American Fournal of Microscopy, has 
reached a magnifying power of one hundred thousand 
diameters. This result was obtained by well-known 
means carried to extremes—a high objective, a high eye- 
Piece, a long tube, and an amplifier. Such power, how- 
ever, can have no practical use. With it a single hu- 
man blood corpuscle would reach the size of some thirty 
inches in diameter. A section of human hair, under 
such a power, would have the appearance of the trunk 
of ong of the giant trees of California. A common 
house-fly would be enlarged to a monster some half a 
mile in length. Of course, it would be utterly impossi- 
ble to obtain a complete view of a fly, even with a mag- 
nifying power vastly less than the one above described. 





A small part only of one of the facets of a fly’s eye would 
fill the whole field of view, and neither the fly, the 
hair, nor the blood corpuscle would ‘‘ appear” at all. 


TRANSMITTING COLORS BY TELEGRAPH. 


The latest advance in the science of telegraphy is the 
construction of a device by which forms and colors can 
be sent by wire as readily as words and signs. The in- 
strument consists of four essential parts, viz: a receiving 
mirror, transmitting wires, a galvanic battery, and a ter- 
minal or reproducing mirror. The receiving mirror is 
about six by four inches in area, from which issue about 
seventy small insulated wires, gathered together into 
one about one foot back of the receiving mirror. Just 
before reaching the reproducing mirror, each little wire 
is again separated and connected with that mirror in 
sections, as with the first. The theoretic action of the 
instrument appears to be as follows : The waves of light 
from the object to be transmitted fall on certain divisions 
of the mirror, and the light and accompanying heat ap- 
pear to produce momentary changes, either chemical or 
mechanical, in the amalgam of the mirror, which con- 
sists of a peculiar compound of silenium and chromium. 
These changes are so modified by the electric current 
that each little wire takes up its connected form and 
color and transmits the same to the end of the wire, 
where it is again reproduced, so as to be readily seen in 
the reproducing mirror; or it may be thrown upon a 
screen and thus enlarged for more convenient examina- 
tion or study. The greater or less distinctness of the 
transmitted image is found to be due to a more or less 
proper proportion of the component parts of the amal- 
gam. This new and interesting invention has been in- 
troduced to the scientific world by Dr. H. E. Licks, of 
South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, At the first exhibition 
of his discovery before a body of scientific gentlemen, 
various objects, such as a penknife, an apple, a trade- 
dollar, etc., were shown, and readily distinguished by all 
present, both in form and color, by being thrown upon 
a screen, When a watch was held before the mirror 
for a space of five minutes, the minute- hand was dis- 
tinctly seen to move. A flower and a portion of a the- 
atre-bill were distinctly transmitted ; and when the head 
of a kitten was projected upon the screen, the audience 
testified its complete satisfaction by most hearty applause. 
The instrument is called a ‘‘diaphote,” from the Greek 
dia (through), and Photos (light). Much may be reqson- 
ably expected from the probable scientific and industrial 
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applications of this instrument. By the union of the 
telephone and diaphote the possibility ‘Of friends, when 
widely separated, being able Loth to hear and see each 
other, as if talking face to face, may be one of the pleas- 
ant anticipations of the early future. 


HARNESSING ELECTRICITY. 


The rapid growth of telegraphy and other practical 
applications of electricity are among the most wonder- 
ful scientific problems which have been more or less 
fully solved during the last thirty years. Within that 
time the possibility of carrying messages by electricity 
has been made practical, until every civilized land is 
now covered with a network of wires, and even the 
ocean depths are spanned, and distant countries brought, 
as it were, within speaking distance of each other. 
Not content with the transmission of mere signals and 

igns—the human voice, the softest notes of music,and 
even forms and colors, are now made to traverse the 
wires, until we are able not only to hear, but to see each 
other, and converse literally face to face, though sepa- 
rated by vast distances, whether of ocean or land. 
Electricity has also been so harnessed as to become our 
pliant servant in the transmission of power. Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong works his circular saw at a distance of 
one mile from the water-wheel that turns his electric 
machine. And by the same means, Dr. Werner Siem- 
ens works a locomotive that carries thirty passengers over 
an experimental track. Engineers are also studying 
for the most efficient means by which to take up and 
convey to convenient points of the neighboring country, 
by means of this subtile agency, the tremendous water- 
power of Niagara, which for untold ages has been wast- 
ing itself upon the rocks at the foot of the falls. The 
electric light, although it has not yet come into use for 
domestic purposes, has already proved a success in 
lighting up large spaces, such as streets, depots, facto- 
ries, libraries, light-houses, etc. In its application for 
the latter purpose, it has been found possible to convey 
a concentrated beam of light seven miles, with sufficient 
intensity to read by. In the French-Algerine Triangu- 
lation Service, the electric light has been distinctly seen 
for a distance of one hundred and sixty-four miles, 
when exhibited from a sufficiently elevated position. 
This light is also used for extensive mining and outdoor 
mechanical operations, where it is desirable to carry on 
such transactions by night as well as by day. Most 
successful experiments have also been made for convey- 
ing it by various devices, from a common centre, 
through all the rooms of extensive dwellings or hotels. 
One of its latest and most novel applications is for hunt- 
ing. Instead of using bird-lime on trees, as is common 
in localities which are frequented by birds of passage, a 
copper wire is wourid around the trunks and limbs of the 
trees, and when a numerous flock of birds has been col- 
lected a shock is sent through the wire, by which they 
are surely stunned and taken without the mangling 
process of rifle-ball or shot. It is also stated, upon 
what appears to be good authority, that a gentleman 
who owns a country seat near Marseilles, in France, has 
conveyed shocks through his vines, with such effect as 
to destroy parasites, and even their eggs, without injury 
to the vine. If this statement be confirmed, may we 
not hope that the dreaded phylloxera may yet be reached 
and destroyed? 





MELTING STEEL BY FRICTION. 
€ 


Experiments have proved that a bar of steel, which 
would require, for melting, five minutes of the highest 
heat attainable, may be melted in a few seconds by pro- 
jecting against it a column of cold air, having a veloc- 
ity of five or six miles a minute. The instant the air 
touches the metal, fusion commences. Of course the 
heat is generated by the friction of the air against the 
motionless metal, just as an aerolite is melted when, in 
its flight, it comes in contact with the atmosphere of 
the earth. Efforts are being made to utilize the princi- 
ple involved in the above experiment by applying it not 
only to melting, but also to the annealing of iron and 
steel in all their various forms, it being claimed that the 
process can be made much more economical and effect- 
ive than that usually employed. Of course the inventor 
has sought protection by patent, and believes ‘‘there’s 
millions in it.” 


STRENGTH OF MIND AND BODY. 


In ancient times and among the less educated of 
modern times, energy of mind and strength of body 
are supposed to be largely the result of mildness of 
temperature, while depression of spirits and bodily 
weakness is ascribed to cold. Modern science, how- 
ever, has explained and greatly modified these theories 
concerning the production of psychical and physical 
force. It is now known that vigor of both mind and 
body is generated by animal heat, instead of by warmth 
from without. Hence, warmth should indeed be sought, 
and cold avoided ; but the warmth should be brought 
about by organic processes going on within the body, 
and not derived, under ordinary circumstances, from 
fires or wraps. The only use of wraps should be the 
avoidance of an excessive loss of animal heat from ra- 
diation. Food is, indeed, more than raiment. To live 
well and happily, to maintain a proper vigor of body 
and balance of mind, use proper food. Avoid stim- 
ulants which impart neither muscle nor heat. Whole- 
some heat and muscle-producing food are the true fuels 
which give strength to the body and energy to the 
mind. 


DEADENING NOISES IN WORKSHOPS. 


Little attention is usually paid by those who carry on 
large operations requiring much hammering and pound- 
ing, to deadening the noises thereby produced. Perti- 
nent to this matter, Chambers's Fournal describes a fac- 
tory where the hammering of fifty coppersmiths is 
scarcely audible in the rooms below, because their 
benches had, under each leg, a simple rubber cushion. 
Kegs of sand or sawdust may be applied in the same 
way. First pour afew inches of sand into each keg; on 
this lay a block or board on which the leg may rest, and 
around the leg pour a few inches more of dry sand or 
sawdust. By this simple means a large portion of the 
noise, and all the vibration and shock, may be prevented. 
An ordinary anvil, so placed, may be used in a dwell- 
ing-house without serious annoyance to those in other 
rooms. Amateurs, whose workshops are quite often 
located in dwelling houses, might take a profitable hint 
from these suggestions. 
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MAKING GRAPE-SUGAR IN THE KITCHEN. 


A little chemical knowledge is often of value even in 
the simplest processes of the kitchen. It should be 
known in every family that boiling cane-sugar with an 
acid changes it to glucose or grape-sugar. If, in cook- 


ing acid fruit, the sugar is added while the cooking is in 
progress, the sugar loses nearly half its saccharine prop- 
erties. The correct way is to first cook your fruit, then 
add the sugar while the mass is cooling. By so doing 
amuch more healthy preparation comes to the table, and 
a great saving is effected. 


INSTABILITY OF HIGH FACTORY BUILDINGS. 


Attention is now being called, by engineers and oth- 
ers, to a danger to brick and stone factory buildings 
which has not heretofore attracted much thought—the 
vibration produced by the action of the machinery upon 
the walls and floors of the upper stories. This action 
becomes noticeably apparent by the greater vibration of 
gas pendants, and by the more disturbed appear- 
ance of a bucket of water when observed in an upper 
story than when the same phenomena are seen upon 
the lower floor; and it is found to be especially detri- 
mental to shafting and cog-wheels. Underwriters are 
also beginning to consider the effect of such vibration 
upon the walls and the fastening of the floors to walls. 
As iron, under long continued vibration, becomes gran- 
ular and weak, so walls of brick or stone become weak- 
ened by gradual disintegration under similar circum- 
stances. In such cases the destruction by fire becomes 
more swift and certain, the damage being partly done 
before ignition commences. Fires thus become less 
controllable and more sweeping. It has been assumed 
that equal cubic contents with double the base area have 
but one-half the fire-loss liability of the double altitude, 
with conditions otherwise equal. The result of this rea- 
soning has been an inclination to increase the fire risk 
on high factory buildings, with a corresponding de- 
crease on low ones. It is self-evident that a two-story 
factory, even when carelessly built, would vibrate less 
than a four or five-story one better built. And for other 
reasons, also, the walls of the lower structure would be 
more likely to stand after a fire than those of a high one. 


A NEW METALLIC COMPOUND. 


A paper was recently read before the British Society 
of Arts, descriptive of a new metallic compound which 
possesses properties that are likely to make it valuable 
for many industrial uses. The compound is formed by 
melting together, in certain proportions, the sulphides 
of iron, lead, and zinc, which thus form a homogeneous 
Mass possessing great tenacity, not at all affected by 
the oxidizing influences of air, water, or alkalies, and 
is acted upon by hydrochloric and sulphuric acids 
only when reduced to a fine powder, and even then 
very slowly. It also possesses the very useful quality 
of expanding when cooling; while its texture and 
fluidity, when molten, are so fine and so perfect that 
it will even reproduce finger-marks from polished 
glass, which no other known metal or metallic com- 





pound will do. These qualities give to this new com- 
pound a remarkable fitness for fine castings, especially 
such as are required for printing and stereotype pur- 
poses. Its melting point is very low—only 320° F.—so 
low that castings of it may be taken from gelatine 
molds without destroying the mold. Its weight in pro- 
portion to bulk is only about one-third that of lead, 
while its cost is considerably less. For fastening iron 
to stone, and for closing joints in water and gas-pipes, 
it is superior to lead, from the fact that, owing to its 
property of expansion in cooling, it makes an air-and- 
water-tight joint at once; while lead must be tamped 
tight after cooling. Its cost, also, for such uses is only 
about one-quarter the price of lead. For bronzing and 
other ornamental purposes, besides the advantages 
above named, it is capable of receiving the highest pol- 
ish, and taking any color, from the dark-blue of steel to 
that of bronze, silver, or of gold. In a sanitary point 
of view, water has no action upon it. It may be made 
particularly valuable for cisterns, water-pipes, or for lin- 
ing either. It may be made a valuable adjunct in 
acid manufacture, or for the chemical laboratory, when 
the temperature is not required to exceed 250° F. The 
compound will be known, commercially, as Spence’s 
Metal, from the name of the inventor, and there is 
every reason to believe that only a few of the industrial 
uses to which it may be put have as yet been sug- 
gested. It will no doubt enter largely into use in the 
fine as well as in the industrial arts. 


INSANITY THE MEASURE OF CIVILIZATION. 


Ata recent meeting of the Medico-Legal Society of 
New York, Dr. George M. Beard read a very interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ The Problems of Insanity,” in which he 
said: ‘‘Insanity is a barometer of civilization; and, as 
we advance higher in the arts and sciences, so will in- 
sanity become more and more prevalent among us.” 
With savages or barbarians, he said, there was little or 
no insanity. Intense application, brain-work, and in- 
door life are the agencies which most frequently bring 
it about. Another source of insanity he attributed to 
the increased iritellectual activity of the women of the 
present time. ‘‘What the mother is, so will the child 
be in an intenser degree.” Civilization is also leading 
to an increase of insanity, especially in Europe, in quite 
another way—by grinding hard upon the poor, shutting 
them up in close houses, with bad air and poor food, 
and compelling them to struggle beyond the power of 
ordinary endurance for a mere existence. The brain 
can not always bear up under such a strain, where 
but few opportunities are presented by recreation and 
amusement for the relaxation of mind. Inventions, un- 
til recently, have tended to increase rather than decrease 
insanity. Of late, however, many inventions have had 
an opposite tendency—designed to give rest, and room, 
and ease; as, for example, the street-car, the elevated 
railroad, the telephone and the electric light. There is 
hope, if the latter ve perfected, that we may be enabled 
to breathe a purer air in our dwellings. The system of 
‘‘cramming” in our schools was instanced as still an- 
other cause of insanity produced by advanced civiliza- 
tion. 

‘ He further said: ‘‘It is a paradox in astronomy that 
the sun may be best studied during an eclipse; so in 
psychology, the mind may be best studied when it is 
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eclipsed. Insanity is a disease of degrees; there is no 
plain dividing line between sanity and insanity 

The eclipse of the mind cannot be predicted like the 
eclipse of the sun; but, with study, men may learn to 
detect it in its first stages, and, if treated early, it needs 
rarely become serious.” 


DIOGENES’S TUB. 


Archzeologists assert that the vessel which we now 
call a ‘‘tub” is a comparatively modern invention, and 
that the ancient Greeks used no such vessel made of 
staves, or even of wood of any kind. Their washing 
was done either in pools of water or in earthen vessels. 
The celebrated so-called tub of Diogenes—if he ever had 
one —was probably one of the deep, narrow, wine-jars 
then, and in long after times, much in use. Such a ves- 
sel must have formed even a more inconvenient dwell- 
ing than the modern tub. That ancient philosopher 
probably placed it upright when he stood or sat in it, 
and lengthwise when he assumed a reclining position. 
It sometimes takes a very long period to discover that 
something which has been generally accepted as a fact 
is simply a popular error, and nothing more. 





REVIVAL AFTER FREEZING. 


Not a few speculations and pretended experiments 
have recently been published, in which it was claimed that 
life has been restored to certain mammalia after all pul- 
sation had ceased, from freezing. The ability of many 
of the lower forms of animal life to survive freezing is 
well known—even so high in the scale of being as 
fishes—some of which are known to have ‘‘come to life” 
after being frozen quite stiff. But the first instance of 
revival, after freezing, of an animal as high in the scale 
of existence as an alligator, has just been reported in 
New York, upon what appears to be good authority, 
The Scientific American reports the following: ‘‘ Dur- 


-ing a recent cold snap the window of a room in which 


was kept a Florida alligator, was left open, and the 
water in which the animal lay was frozen. The owner 
of the animal, a young physician, found his pet ‘as 
stiff as a poker,’ and to all appearances dead. It was 
placed in warm water, rubbed with alcohol, then 
wrapped in a cloth and left by a stove to warm up. 
After an hour or two it was rubbed again and dosed 
with liquor, its mouth having been pried open. This 
vigorous treatment was kept up for a couple of hours, 
when signs of life appeared, and in a few hours more 
the alligator had entirely recovered.” 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


AN INCIDENT. 


‘*O, Mac! Hold upa minute, can’t you?” 

My stalwart companion, who was stolidly tearing his 
way through the chaparral, some twenty yards ahead, 
stopped at my call, and turning his weather-beaten but 
good-natured face toward me, asked: 

‘*What's the trouble?” ’ 

I waited until I joined him before answering. 

‘This is getting monotonous. How much further is 
it to Guerneville?” 

‘*Matter of two mile. You look fagged out.” 

‘Oh, I’m not done up exactly, only dreadfully thirsty. 
Isn't there any water hereabouts?” 

Mac shook his head, replying: 

‘None nearer than the river.” 

‘Then the deuce take this confounded hunting ex- 
pedition,” I exclaimed, testily. ‘‘No game, nothing 
but tramping over these chaparral-covered hills in this 
hot sun. Hang it all! I always thought the redwoods 
a place for shade and coolness, not heat.” 

‘*You wouldn’t expect it to be so up here, where all 
the timber has been cut, would you?” rejoined my com- 
panion. ‘‘But don’t you give it up, my boy,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘Come to think, there is one place not far from 
here, where water can be got, although ——” 

‘* Although what?” 

‘*Oh, well, never mind. Come along, and I'll take 
you there. Here, I'll carry your gun, if you're tired.” 

‘No, no; thanks. Drive ahead.” 

‘All right then, follow your leader;" and he plunged 
on once more, his mighty limbs carrying him through or 





over the tangled brushwood with an ease and celerity 
which I could not but admire and envy. 

Coming shortly to a dry ravine which crossed our 
course almost at right angles, we turned down it, and 
descended the ridge for some little distance, the cha- 
parral brush giving place to a higher growth of hazel, 
elder, and pepper-wood, and the gully deepening to a 
cafon. At last, dropping upon our hands and knees, 
and creeping, perforce, in that position for ten or twelve 
yards, we emerged in a spot which seemed designed by 
nature for seclusion and comfort. It was a little glade, 
not more than eight yards square, level or very slightly 
sloping, and entirely overshadowed by the branches of 
a giant pepper-wood, under the very trunk of which 
was a pool of water, deliciously clear and cool, though 
wholly without either inlet or outlet, as far as I could 
perceive. I flung myself down upon the sward beside 
the spring, and drank until further drinking was im- 
possible; then turned with a long-drawn sigh of satis- 
faction to Mac, remarking: 

“Well, old fellow, this excursion isn't so bad after 
all.” 

He had taken a long draught himself, and was now 
reclining on the grass beside me, his face dull and ex- 
pressionless, and an absent look in his dark -gray eyes. 
He started, however, at my remark, and gave a slight 
sign of assent before relapsing into his former state of 
quietude. For some moments neither of us spoke 
again, and then, recollecting the difficulty we had ex- 
perienced in approaching the spot, and its perfect se- 
clusion, I asked : 

“How did you first discover this spot, Mac?—for of 
course you've been here before.” 
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He answered slowly, fixing his eyes upon me, with a 
strange look in their dark-gray depths : 

“Oh, yes! I've been here before—once.” 

“Hunting?” 

““No—yes! Well—had been hunting.” 

This with a grim smile, and that same curious look in 
the eyes. 

“Well, I hope you had better luck than we've had 
to-day.” 

‘*We hadn't been hunting the same sort of game.” 

‘What kind, then?” 

‘*Man,” answered Mac, laconically. I stared at him. 

“Yes,” he continued, calmly, ‘‘I was one of the fel- 
lows that hunted that Forestville chap through here 
some years back.” 

“You mean L——e, the wife-murderer?” 

“Yes.” 

‘But you were not a constable then, were you?” 

‘No. But besides the officers’ crowd there were sev- 
eral parties of citizens out—don’t you recollect? I was 
with one of them.” 

“I remember all about it now,” I answered. ‘‘$o it 
was then that you stumbled on this nook?” 

“." 

I remained silent for some moments, mentally review- 
ing the circumstances of that most atrocious murder, 
but finally re-opened our conversation with the remark : 

“It is singular that there never should have been any- 
thing heard of that fellow, notwithstanding the hot pur- 
suit and close inquiry.” 

“Very singular.” 

‘‘He may turn up yet, though,” said I. 

“Not by a d—dsight!"” responded Mac, with strange 
emphasis, 


“Why, what the deuce!" exclaimed I, in astonish- 


ment. ‘‘ What do you know of him?” 

“I? Nothing. What should I know?” he answered, 
curtly. ‘‘But I don’t believe he'll ever show now, after 
lying low for all this time. Now, come! It's getting 
late—let’s go.” 

He rose to his feet, and, as he did so, lifted his eyes, 
mechanically as it seemed, and gazed fixedly for a mo- 
ment at some object overhead. Following his glance, 
my eyes fell upon something which almost instantly 
changed their careless glance to one of keen interest, 
but the question which was upon my lips was hushed 
by an exclamation from my companion. 

“Hark!” he said. ‘‘ What is that?” 

We listened a moment, and then he continued : 

“Oh, it’s Chaser. He's tracked us up at last, after 
losing himself for two hours.” 

As he ceased speaking, the dog, a splendid mixture of 
fox and blood-hound, entered the glade. He came 
slowly up to me, wagging his tail in evident pleasure, 
but as I stooped to pet him a strange change came over 
him. His eye gleamed, his limbs stiffened, the hair 
Tose along his back, and a low growl escaped him. The 
Next instant he gave vent to a piercing howl. 

“Down, Chaser!” cried his master, wrathfully, 
—_— him by the neck at the same time. ‘‘ Quiet, 
sir!" 

But Chaser broke away, and ran round and round the 
glade, snuffing the earth and whining piteously. Soon 
he stopped at the lower extremity of the opening, and 
for a moment crouched, with his muzzle pressed to the 
ground, motionless as stone. The next instant, with 
another piercing howl, he began tearing up the earth 
with desperate energy. I looked at Mac. His face 





was ghastly, his eyes glaring, and his usually pleasant 
features were drawn into an expression dreadful to con- 
template. I turned from’ him, shuddering, and raised 
my eyes to what had previously attracted their atten- 
tion. It was a mark or scar almost encircling & stout 
and nearly horizontal limb of the pepper-wood be- 
neath which we were standing, and it seemed thatgit 
might have been made by the rasping of a rope, to 
which some heavy weight had been attached. I turned 
again to my companion, and even as I did so, his rifle, 
which was already at his shoulder, belched forth its con- 
tents, and its deafening report echoed and re-echoed 
along the cafion. Chaser did not utter a sound, but 
sprang into the air and fell again almost in his tracks, 
stark and lifeless, shot through the heart. I glanced 
from the excavation he had already made to the scar on 
the tree, and, as the dreadful truth flashed through my 
mind, my brain swam, and my soul grew sick with hor- 
ror. In a moment I recovered myself. The htnter 
was already making his way through the encircling 
thicket. Silently I followed him, leaving the dead 
hound, with his wide-open and glaring eyes, to guard 
alone the accursed spot. GEORGE HOMER MEYER. 


THE WOODS OF CHAPULTEPEC. 


The castle of Chapultepec, in the valley of Mexico, is 
situated upon a mound, about a league west of the city, 
and since the days of the conquest has been a favorite 
resort of the Mexican rulers and dignitaries. The nat- 
ural beauties of the spot are unsurpassed, and have 
been repeatedly woven into romance and poetry. It is 
not generally known, however, in this country, that one 
of the chief charms of Chapultepec is a grove of mag- 
nificent trees. They belong to the Cupressus family, 
and are known as aguajuetes, in the musical tongue of 
the natives. These trees were evidently planted by 
some of the Aztec emperors centuries ago, as they stand 
in regular rows, forming avenues, and are of immense 
size. They are particularly noticeable for the long 
white moss which trails from their boughs, and at night, 
when the wind moves among the branches, the effect is 
weird in the extreme. It was this fact, together with 
the associations connected with the spot, which sug- 
gested the following lines: 


Wizard and silent! Thy shadow arms, 
Gray forest of other years, 
Reach into my dreaming soul 
And startle its nameless fears. 
Forest of history ! 
Tell me the spell that broods 
Over thy solitudes, 
Pregnant with mystery. 


Hoary and silent! The moonbeams pale 
Down through thy arches quiver ; 
And shapeless things on the haunted gale 
Drift past like a haunted river 
Pulsing with souls. 
Or, when the owl's wild call 
Rings through each dim-lit hall, 
Peopled with ghouls. 


This is thy hour, O voiceless throng, 
Winging the stillness deep. 
These are thy children, O hoary guards 
Of the cycles in their sleep. 
Deep to my ear 
Whispers a wizard tone: 
“Go, for the dead alone 


Dwell here.” D. S. RicHARDSON, 
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RAIN-DROPS. 


Rain-drops ! rain-drops ! 
Come, patter against my pane; 
Come, fill the cup of the crocus up 
Till it trembles with joy again. 
Come, make each head in my violet bed 
Bow down with its weight of bliss, 
That, passing through, the breeze may woo 
For a fragrant sigh or kiss. 


Rain-drops! rain-drops ! 
Come down from your home in the cloud; 
*Tis brave to ride by the rainbow’s side 
In a mist-wreath high and proud. 
Tis brave to sweep far out to the deep 
And toy with the crested wave; 
Or boldly cling to the sea-gull’s wing— 
It is brave, forsooth, ’tis brave ! 


Rain-drops! rain-drops ! 
The earth is humble to-night; 4 

The wheat-stalks pray, as they heave and sway, 
While the blossoms, pink and white, 

Are showering down from each floral crown 
Petals like flakes of snow; 

The fruit-buds plead their tender need : 
Blessings on them bestow. 


Rain-drops! rain-drops ! 
I hear you against my pane; 
And oh! ’tis sweet on roof and street 
To hear you patter again. 
My roses bright and my lilies white 
Now bathe till the dawn of day, 
And oft repeat your secrets sweet 
To the fairies that wait for May. 


Rain-drops! rain-drops ! 
Ye have sung my heart to sleep; 

I see e’en now the o’erladen bow 
With the vintage purpling deep; 

The fields of grain that prayed for rain 
Bend low with the golden ear, 

And softly chime of a drear March time, 
When they trembled sad with fear. 


Rain-drops! rain-drops! 
Mine eyelids droop with bliss; 
Oh, patter along with your drowsy song, 
As the shrouded moonbeams kiss 
In tearful light throughout the night, 
Earth, wrapt in blissful spell— 
Sweet blessing sent ;—Oh, heart content ! 
Soft rain—drop—drop—farewell ! 
Marcaret A. Brooks. 


A REMINISCENCE OF VON WEBER. 


Every one who has any taste for music, or under- 
stands it ever so little, must have listened with pleasure 
to the ‘Invitation 4 la Valse” of Von Weber, some- 
times known by the name of the ‘‘ Conversation Waltz,” 
but perhaps all may not be familiar with the event which 
gave it birth, nor acquainted with the circumstances of 
the inspiration to which we owe the pleasure derived 
from it. Jealousy and anguish at the supposed betrayal 
of his wife, when he imagined all his hopes to be for- 
ever ruined, handed down to posterity one of the most 
charming of waltzes. No musical masterpiece so clearly 
expresses the various emotions under which the com- 
poser labored as this beautiful morceau. It is a glorify- 





ing inspiration, replete with beautiful symphonies; a 
whole poem in itself. Von Weber madly loved his 
wife, who, in unison with his friends, marveled at his 
inability and futile efforts to compose a waltz—his mu- 
sical productions being all sombre and heavy. They 
counted so much upon his genius that they resolved 
upon a plan to work upon his emotions through a 
newly awakened feeling of jealousy, trusting to a mo- 
ment’s inspiration to render to the world a first waltz 
from his ample brain. To put him to the test, an old 
sweetheart of his wife, who was initiated into their plan 
of action, was to attend a ball where the conspirators, 
in company with Von Weber and his wife, were to be 
present. 

The whole party, at the appointed hour, assembled 
in the magnificent sa/ons, where the gayety and festivity 
were at their height. Finally, a waltz being the dance 
sur le tapis, Von Weber asked his wife to join him, and, 
to his great surprise, she refused to be his partner. He 
did not revenge himself upon her by dancing with any 
one else, but sat down in an alcove to. take observa- 
tions. To his intense surprise he saw his wife, sup- 
ported on the arm of her old schoolmate, floating 
away to the strains of the sweetest music. Her soft 
hair nearly touched the cheek of her partner, the lithe, 
graceful figure was clasped fondly to his breast, as he 
looked down into her upturned face. They waltzed 
around to where Von Weber was sitting lost in sombre 
meditation, and, pretending not to see him, balanced 
just before him. Her partner spoke, and the poor hus- 
band, insensible to all other objects and events, heard 
distinctly the conversation going on between them. 

‘* And are you not happy, then?” 

‘*How can I be, when there rises ever before me the 
remembrance of loved though long-departed days?” 

His answer was lost to Von Weber as they waltzed 
away, but it seemed to the dazed and bewildered hus- 
band that the dancer drew his wife nearer to him and 
almost kissed her brow. With a stifled cry of frenzy, 
that was drowned entirely by the noise of the instru- 
ments, Von Weber rose and left the house closely fol- 
lowed by wife and friends. 

He had decided to kill himself, but they watched him, 
and soon satisfied themselves that he was under the in- 
fluence of his beloved muse, and would compose a last 
morceau. They stood near by to listen, and were not 
disappointed. He played, and it wasenough. A waltz 
broke forth from his inspired fingers, in which we 
trace, without difficulty, a whole history of slain hopes, 
murdered love, and frenzied jealousy. The introduction 
seems to reproduce his own thoughts at the refusal of 
his wife to dance with him. Then his feelings when 
under the influence of the green-eyed monster are 
given utterance to. The sweet music of the waltz soon 
after asserts itself, then the deep-toned voice of his 
wife’s partner is heard mingling with her sweet treble, 
while all above and around is the wail of a lost love, 
a deep anguish, an unutterable agony. As the music 
goes on one can almost see the couple turning, turning, 
hear the dialogue, and easily trace the other notes until 
the end is reached in Von Weber's cry and flight. 
When he had finished his composition, the whole party 
entered. He threw the folded sheets of music in his 
wife’s face, with the remark, ‘This is your work.” Ex- 
planations and a reconciliation soon followed, and it was 
not the last waltz he composed. He also wrote a long 
treatise on the waltz, which is called the Democritus. 

Mrs. L. A. IMHAUS. 
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A YOUNG WIDOW’S REVERIE. 


With downcast eyes, brow pale 
*Neath sable sweeping veil : 
What vanished joys distress 
Thy widowed loneliness? 

Dost thou in dreams live over 
Young love with thy first lover? 


Doth fond remembrance lean 
Towards each raptured scene? 
Art thou in vision come 

Anew to bridal home? 

Ah, sweet! by that sigh’s token 
Grievest for quick words spoken? 


But cheer thee! Life’s divine 
Pledge for the future thine; 
Put by the past. Bright eyes 


Lifted, show the rogue’s surprise 
“Tut, Tom!” —in pleasant scorning— 
_ “I’m planning my half- mourning. 
’Twill be” —this softly humming— 
“So awfully becoming.” 
Evetyn M. Lup.um. 


HOW I LOST ROSANNA. 


Iam a post-office clerk, and my name is Plowden. I 
had occupied my present position about a year when I 
became acquainted with my ever-dear Rosanna. It 
happened in this wise; I mention the particulars at the 
tisk of being thought egotistical, because she was the 
first youthful member of her sex with whom I had ever 
become acquainted, and also because it isso pleasant 
to recall even the most trivial events connected with one 
so very dear to me. My mother, who is a notable house- 
wife, had been in the habit of purchasing eggs of a 
neighbor, a couple of blocks away. I have hesitated 
about mentioning the name of this person, fearing that 
it might, in some way, seem to reflect upon my dearest 
Rosanna; but then, truth is truth and candor is can- 
dor, and if anybody would think less of Rosanna be- 
cause of her Hibernian appellation, his good opinion is 
not worth courting. Thenameis Flaherty. As amatter 
of course, I went frequently to Mrs. Flaherty’s in my 
mother’s service, and in time we became tolerably 
well acquainted. I was somewhat afraid of her; she 
was a big woman, with a grenadier way about her that 
was calculated to startle one of my nervous tempera- 
ment. She had small red eyes—perhaps I should say 
eyelids—and big, red arms; and her voice! her voice 
was terrible ! 

Her family consisted of a horde of dirty children, 
principally boys, whose ages ranged from fifteen to four; 
at about that time, I presume, Mr. Flaherty mercifully 
died; at any rate he was dead. 

My Rosanna was the eldest, and aged seventeen; but 
at the time of which I am speaking, I did not know 
this, and indeed was not aware her existence. She 
afterward tried to make me believe that she was then at 
School, but, from the manifest defects in her education, 
I am inclined to believe that she was serving as nurse- 
girl in some family. One cold, dismal, raining, blowy 
morning, my mother said, as she rapped at my door: 

“Come, Jimmy dear, get up! I want you to step 
over to Mrs. Flaherty’s and get me as many eggsas she 
Can spare.” 

I got up immediately; I did not want to, but I did; 
and, donning my overcoat, took an umbrella in one 





hand, and a basket in the other, and started on my er- 
rand. 

‘Hurry up,” said mother, ‘‘I want to cook some for 
breakfast.” . 

It was a kind of morning on which one would be 
likely to hurry up. I was thoroughly wretched by the 
time I reached Mrs. Flaherty’s. I gave a pretty sharp 
rap at the door, expecting to see one of the dirty, shock- 
headed children, or my grenadier friend; but there was 
a little rustle, and the door was opened by—shall I say 
an angel? No, I will not soar; it was Rosanna. She 
had on a pink calico morning-dress; she had pink 
cheeks to match, and large, seraphic blue eyes, and the 
reddest, rosiest little mouth—oh Rosanna! I couldn’t 
say that I wanted eggs; I stood looking at her, unable 
to articulate a syllable ; she said ‘‘Come in!” in a voice 
of silvery sweetness, as unlike Mrs. Flaherty's as possi- 
ble. I went in; more because of the rain than of any- 
thing else; a sort of instinctive self-preservation. Mrs. 
Flaherty came up, and said she supposed eggs; I nod- 
ded assent. She inquired how mother was, and I said: 
‘‘A couple of dozen—it didn’t matter.” I never was 
so ecstatically wretched in my life. 

I reached home somehow; I got down to the office 
somehow ; I attended to my duties somehow; but all 
day long I conversed with an imaginary Rosanna, and 
made speeches to her that would have caused my genu- 
ine Rosanna, however devoted, to cashier me in about 
two minutes. By going a block out of my way, I could 
pass the Flahertys’ on my way down town every 
morning. I went a block out of my way. Rosanna 
‘‘twigged,” as our English cousins say, and after the 
first morning I never failed to catch a glimpse of the 
pink morning-wrapper, and the pretty, roguish, young 
face. Ah! love’s young dream! Old fogies who have 
outgrown it may sneer, but there is nothing in the world 
like it! I will not say that it is the best, the deepest, or 
the truest, but I do maintain that it is the sweetest— 
while it lasts, of course. 

After residing in the seventh heaven for a couple of 
months, I discovered that I hada rival. It was on the 
third of February; I remember the day well. It had 
been a balmy, heavenly day, such as often, almost al- 
ways, comes after a heavy rain; the hills were clad in 
green, the wild-flowers were thick in untrodden places, 
and the little brown birds chirped and ‘‘cheeped,” as 
though they realized that their spring had begun. 

Of course, I didn’t enjoy much of this, cooped up as 
I was in the office; but in the evening, it being warm 
and bright, with moonlight, I resolved to walk down to 
the Flahertys’ to take Rosanna out for a walk. On my 
way I stopped and purchased some candy, as a sop to 
Cerberus, as I mentally designated the hideous little 
Flahertys who always surrounded me, and drove me 
nearly frantic when I went there. I walked along ina 
rapturous state of mind, which I have learned to dread, 
knowing from experience that it forebodes a fall into the 
depths of despair. I rapped at the door, my counte- 
nance unconsciously wreathing itself in smiles. Rosanna 
opened it, looking just the least bit more roguish than 
usual; she had ona calico gown, white, with pink spots, 
which was immensely becoming to her. She ushered me 
in with that native grace of which all her poor surround- 
ings could not rob her. In the corner, in my favorite 
chair, sat a man; I had almost said fiend. His coun- 
tenance looked familiar to me, though for the life of me 
I couldn't tell where I had ever seen him. Rosanna in- 
troduced him—the creature’s name was Green. 
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I stayed but a short time. The young Flahertys de- 
scended on me ‘‘like a wolf on the fold;” and it was 
-enly by the sternest self-control and the sacrifice of all 
the candy that I succeeded in escaping from their ob- 
noxious attentions. I reached my room, locked my 
-door, and threw myself on the;bed, the most miserable 
man in existence. But, like Pandora, at the bottom 
of our miseries we still find hope. I had hardly made 
up my mind that I was perfectly unhappy, when I be- 
gan to weave delicious dreams of maternal tyranny and 
faithful love, in which my Rosanna was the heroine, 
and I (an idealized myself) the hero. The next morn- 
ing, with spirits quite revived, I took my usual way by 
the Flahertys’ door; Rosanna flitted by the window, 
and gave me a smiling nod, intimating by a gesture of 
her pretty hands that she was busy, and could not come 
out for our usual chat; I was somewhat chagrined, but 
resolved to think the best of everybody and everything. 
When, however, one morning succeeded another, and 
I found her always too busy to stop when I was passing 
by, and, calling one evening, found that fiend, Green, 
in my favorite chair, with little Timmy Flaherty on his 
knee, my spirits began to droop, and my faith in human 
nature became depressed. 

But let me not linger over these sad days, but hasten 
to the climax. One drizzly morning in early March, one 
of my fellow-clerks informed me that there was a lady 
in the corridor who desired to see me. I blushed furi- 
-ously (affording my fellow-clerks a deal of innocent 
amusement thereby), and, at first, expressed some 
doubts as to my informant's veracity. He shrugged his 
shoulders, and said I could doas I pleased, but the lady 
was there waiting. ‘‘And,” added the malicious scamp, 
‘*she’s carrying a present for you in her arms, and looks 
as if you had better not keep her waiting foo long. By- 
the-by,” he called after me, as I went out, ‘‘she told me 
to tell you that her name was Flaherty; I forgot that.” 
More innocent amusement among the clerks! When I 
reached the corridor—always full of people at that time 
-of the day, and as crowded as usual—I espied my grena- 
dier friend leaning against one of the windows, with an 
expression on her engaging countenance from which 
I shrunk back aghast; only that she was Rosanna’'s 
mother, I would have turned and fled. She bore in her 
arms a huge, kicking, crowing, sprawling Shanghai 
rooster; and, as she advanced upon me with the loud 
confidence characteristic of her, I prayed for an earth- 
-quake, or some other convulsion of nature, in the midst 
-of which I might escape. But the fates ordered other- 
wise. 


‘Och, Misther Plowden, and it’s glad I am to see 
the sight of yer!" exclaimed Mrs. Flaherty, in that ter- 
rible voice, which at once attracted everybody's atten- 
tion, and caused my heart to sink into my boots and 


the blood to rush into my face. ‘‘Ye haven’t been 
a-callin’ on us lately,” she continued; ‘‘me Rosanna 
was a-wandering an’ a-wandering ——” 

‘*Come this way!” I whispered, hoarsely, making a 
‘break for the open air in my desperation. 

Why should I dwell upon the details of that fatal in- 
terview? My grenadier friend desired to send that hor- 
rible, savage-looking wretch to some town in Siskiyou 
County, dy maz/; and had come to me, ‘‘because I was 
a friend,” the stamp-clerk having refused to have any- 
thing whatever to do with the affair. I acted the part 
of a coward; afraid to offend the mother of my ever- 





dear Rosanna, I mildly expostulated, explaining that 
it was likely to be killed, or smothered, or lost—at 
any rate, would probably never reach its destination 
alive. 

“Oil risk it!" said Mrs. Flaherty, in reply to all my 
suggestions; so at last, in desperation, I timidly took 
the hideous beast, and promised to stamp it and send 
it off all right. 

“‘Only you mustn’t blame me,” I said, ‘‘if it never 
gets to Siskiyou.” 

“‘Oil nivver blame yea bit, and oim everlasting obliged 
to ye,” said the grenadier, as smilingly as possible. I 
walked slowly around to the rear of the building, medi- 
tating what I should, could, or would do to get myself 
out of the scrape, when my eye fell upon a small hatchet 
which somebody had left upon an empty box. To send 
the Shanghai was of course impossible; to take it into 
the room where my fellow-clerks were laboring would 
be to make myself a mark for their jeers and laughter; 
I had promised to stamp it and ‘send it off” all right; 
I would do it! I quickly drew from my vest-pocket a 
couple of three-cent stamps, and, getting several severe 
scratches in the operation, I managed to stick them to 
the left wing of my tormentor. I seized the hatchet, 
murmured ‘‘Forgive me, Rosanna,” and in an instant 
the Shanghai's head rolled to the ground. Thrusting 
head and body under the box and wiping the hatchet 
on the grass, I beat a hasty retreat from the scene, flat- 
tering myself that I had been unobserved. 

The next morning, as I passed the Flahertys’ prem- 
ises, with lingering step and tender glances, trusting that 
I had now so propitiated the grenadier that I might 
venture to hope to see her daughter, the door opened, 
and out rushed, o¢ Rosanna, but the grenadier herself, 
looking fierceness personified, and armed with a bucket 
of steaming water, and a huge, long-handled mop, 
which she flourished about in a threatening manner, 
shouting ‘‘Och! ye ould rooster-murtherer! Oil tache 
yez to be a decaving of a dacent woman—the loikes of 
you! Och! ye long-legged, dough-faced ——” 

I waited to hear no more, but started off at my best 
speed, receiving, in my flight, one tolerably severe rap 
from the mop-handle, which the grenadier threw after 
me with all the strength of her strong arm. 

I had run several blocks before I could convince my- 
self that she was not after me. I reached the post- 
office about half an hour ahead of time. A man was 
sweeping out the corridor; he stopped and looked at 
me; I stopped and looked at him. Great Scots, it was 
Green, the janitor! 

‘Good morning, sir,” said he, with a bland air, which 
made me want to choke him; ‘‘you will find the head 
under the box, sir; I took the body home to Mrs. Fla- 
herty; just as good to cook, you know. Weill have it 
roasted to-night; drop in and have a drum-stick.” 

I don’t know what considerations kept me from 
knocking the wretch down. I stalked by without a 
word. 

As I write, I look occasionally at the cards—wedding 
cards, Rosanna’s wedding cards, Green's and Rosanna’s 
wedding cards—which lie upon the desk before me, and 
my sorrowing soul grows a shade more bitter, and only 
the dreaded titters of my fellow-clerks prevent me from 
groaning ‘‘ Rosanna! Oh, Rosanna!” 

CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 
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When the day was sunk in ocean, 
And the land around was dim, 
DISCOVERY OF SEE BAY OF SAN Pa i foray pent 


Rose the sweet Franciscan hymn; 
And when bugle told the dawning, 
Padre Junipero Serra And the matin prayers were done, 

Slowly read the King’s commands, On his journey went Portala 
In relation to the missions And his army northward on. 

To be built in heathen lands. 
And he said: “The good Saint Francis Far away they saw sierras, 

Surely has some little claim, Clothed with an eternal spring, 

Yet I find that here no mission While at times the mighty ocean 

Is assigned unto his name.” In their path her spray would fling ; 
On amid such scenes they journeyed, 

Through the dreary wastes of sand, 
Through ravines dark, deep, and narrow, 

And through cafions wild and grand. 


Marquis de la Croix made answer : 
“If the holy Francis care 
For a mission to his honor 


Surely he will lead you there. And with ‘ 1 
fall ts eniy te toy the tather with what a thrill of pleasure, 


All their toils and dangers through, 
Gazed they on this scene of beauty 
When it burst upon their view, 
As Portala and his army, 
Standing where I stand to-day, 
Saw before them spread in beauty 
Green -clad hills and noble bay. 


That the Indian legends say 
Lies by greenest hills surrounded 
To the north of Monterey.” 


Said the Padre Junipero: 
“ Marquis, though I can not tell 
Of the truth of Indian legends, 
Vet of this I know full well— 
If there be such hidden harbor, 
And our hope and trust we place 
* In the care of good Saint Francis, 


Then Don Jasper de Portala 
Broke the spell of silence thus: 

‘To this place through Padre Serra 
Hath Saint Francis guided us, 


He will guide us to the place.” So the bay and all around it 


For the Spanish King I claim, 
Soon, Don Jasper de Portala And forever, in the future, 
Started northward, on his way Let it bear Saint Francis’ name.” 
Overland, to rediscover 
The lost port of Monterey. Thus he spoke—and I am standing 
Since the time within its waters On the self-same spot to-day, 
Viscaino anchor cast, And my eyes rest on the landscape, 
It remained unknown to Spaniards, And the green hills, and the bay, 
Though a century had passed. And upon Saint Francis’ city, 
As, with youth and hope elate, 
On his journey went Portala She is gazing toward the ocean, 
With his band of pioneers, Sitting by the Golden Gate. 
Padres, Indian guides and soldiers, 
And a train of muleteers ; Needless were such gifts as heaven 
And said Serra, as he blessed them, Gave to holy seers of yore, 
As he wished them all Godspeed : To foretell the meed of glory, 
“Trust Saint Francis —he will guide you Fairest town, for thee in store ! 
In your direst hour of need.” To foretell the seat of empire 
Here to be, no distant day, 
On his journey went Portala Where Balboa’s sea doth mingle 
Till he reached the crescent bay, With the waters of thy bay! 
But he dreamed not he was gazing RicHarp Epwarp WHITE. 
On the wished -for Monterey. 
So a cross on shore he planted, - 
And the ground about he blessed, 
Then, with all his brave companions, 


Northward went he on his quest. DISCONTENT. 


Afar, in the slumbering lowland, 
The day is a dainty dream; 

A tremulous dream, and fervent 
Of all that the spring ‘hours seem. 

I gaze from the heights with yearning, 
Around me the air is chill. 

“Ah, would I were in the valley!” 

My longing I can not still. 


On his journey went Portala 
And his army northward on; 

And methinks I see them marching, 
Or in camp, when day was done; 
Or at night when stars were twinkling, 

As that travel- weary band 
By the log-fire’s light would gather, 
Telling of their far-off land. 
At last, on the plain I wander; 
And they told weird Indian legends, And, striving vainly, I seek 
Tales of Cortes, too, they told, To mingle my restless spirit 
And of peaceful reign of Incas, With the breezes fanning my cheek. 
And of Montezuma’s gold ; Above are the fetterless uplands ; 
And they sang, as weary exiles My heart is consuming fire. 
Sing of home and vanished years, “Oh, would I were on the hill-top!” 
Sweet, heart-treasured songs that always I cry in my wild _ sire. 
Bring the dumb applause of tears. Karte, Ke.ioce. 
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GLIMPSES OF A STORY. 


I think it was on Washington Street that I first saw 
her. One afternoon, on my way to the post-office, I 
noticed a tall young woman stop and look in the win- 
dows of a picture-store, near Montgomery Street. She 
was dressed in a plain gray suit. Her hands were pretty 
and small. Her face was only redeemed from plain- 
ness by the vivid and changeful beauty of her eyes. 
They were sad enough eyes, but they held immense 
possibilities of love and hatred. She was looking at a 
picture representing the parting of two lovers on the 
sea-shore, and her lips curled scornfully. It was a small 
thing to notice, as I walked past, but I am sure they 
did curl. She wore a red ruby ring on her right hand. 
This occurred in September, 1879. 

In November last I was walking down Market Street, 
between Third and Fourth. It was late in the after- 
noon, and there was quite a crowd, mostly men going 
home after the day’s work, shop-girls just through with 
their weary tasks, and a few belated shoppers. 

I saw a young man standing near a lamp-post, and 
looking idly about. He was a sneering, unpleasant fel- 
low, deep-chested, and heavily built. I could not guess 
his occupation, except that it seemed to be something 
about engines. He had a blue scar on his cheek. 
While I looked at him, he saw something in the crowd 
which drew his gaze. Under my eyes he rose to his 
utmost height; his eyes grew hungry, yet terrible; I 
seemed to be in the presence of a tragedy. Past him 
moved, in the river-like crowd, the tall young woman 
clad in gray. The deep, sad eyes looked into his, 
which sank abashed, looked through and through them 
in chilly and awful silence, in pale and dreadful accusa- 
tion which stung like serpents—looked and looked, till 
he trembled and turned away. Then she went on, 
moving steadily out of sight. The man with the scar 
on his cheek turned and looked after her with a sort of 
loosened wrath. A multitude of passions raged and 
mingled in his face for one swift glimpse. As I passed 
on, I glanced back and saw him tearing his cigar into 
pieces, and working his lips with mumbled words. 

January roth, I had been at work on the settling of a 
large estate. I went to the office again in the evening, 
and remained there until eleven o'clock. I then walked 
homeward. This brought me on the street at a much 
later hour than usual, and I found somewhat to interest 
and much to sadden my meditations. Turning up 
Geary Street, I passed a short and narrowalley. Hear- 
ing a subdued, painful murmur, I stopped and looked in. 
A few feet distant, leaning against the wall and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, was the tall young woman 
in gray. I distinctly heard her sob. Beside her, a little 
in the shadow, stood the short man with the blue scar. 
He leaned forward, touching her hand. She did not 
Stir. 

“I have found half the secret,” he said. ‘‘Do you 
hear me? Tell me what you know, and we can sail our 
ship straight to the spot.” Still she did not move, nor 
speak. He put his hand on her shoulder. I heard her 
sob still louder. Neither seemed aware of my presence. 
I ought to have gone away, or at least have spoken, but 
I could not find words. 

“T tell you,” he said, ‘‘that you shall answer. The 
other one is dead; you know that.” She whirled and 
straightened, shaking off his grasp, and struck him in 
the face across the blue scar. He staggered under the 





blow, and she fled past me and out of sight in the dark, 
The man came by a moment later, wiping his face, 
which her ring had cut deeply, and he, too, disappeared 
in the darkness of the night. 

This is all I now know of them. These are all the 
glimpses I have obtained. In the heart of a great city, 
under the careless gaze of crowds, there is a story being 
woven hour after hour, and some bitter tragedy is mov- 
ing quietly on to its culmination. In some wise, I am 
persuaded, I shall know the end. 

PAUL MEREDITH. 


TWILIGHT. 


Faint in the shadows lonely, 
A night bird calls, 
Once, from the stillness, only; 
And, as the light grows dimmer 
On mountain walls 
I watch the shy stars glimmer. 


Fair is each tree’s outlining, 
Revealed its soul 
Against the darkness shining ; 
While all the spaces folded 

In cloud control 
To azure gates are moulded. 


Here is a sense of nearness 
In the wide sky; 
For all unworded dearness 
And all remembered speeches 
Lie as shells lie 
On the sweet sea’s bright reaches. 


THE JUDGE’S STORY. 


After lunch, one beautiful August day, a pleasant 
party sat on the porch of the hotel at Lake Tahoe, chat- . 
ting and looking out on the lake spread before them. 
To say that the expanse of water was as smooth as 
glass would be a trite simile; but it might be aptly afd 
truthfully used, as the tall pines on the shore were re- 
flected, leaf for leaf, in the limpid lake, while a boat, 
a little way from the shore, seemed suspended in mid- 
air, between the blue of the sky and the blue of the 
water. The gentlemen of the party were smoking, the 
ladies crocheting or tatting, or the like; and gradually 
the conversation became reminiscent. At length, Mr. 
Blank, of San Francisco, a member of the bar, distin- 
guished in his profession, and who was always called 
“Judge,” although he had never worn the ermine, said: 
‘Did I ever tell you the story of my first fee? No? 
Well, then, if you care to listen, I will tell it, in default 
of something more interesting. 

‘‘T came out here in '52, fresh from the Harvard Law 
School, and thinking, as I suppose most young lawyers 
do, that there was very little I didn’t know, on any sub- 
ject. Asa matter of course I went to the mines, used 
pick, shovel, and rocker with indifferent success, and at 
length opened a law office in the little town, or rather, 
mining-camp, of Forlorn Hope, in Tuolumne County. 
To those of you who knew the mines at that day it is 
unnecessary to depict the motley character of the min- 
ing population. I remember that one claim on the Bar 
was worked by two men, one, the son of one of the larg- 
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est planters in Georgia, the other, the son of the over- 
seer on that same plantation. Divines /ci-devant/, mer- 
chants, gamblers, Chinamen, Mexicans, Yankees, and 
‘chivs,’ all united by a common purpose, the auri 
sacra fames, toiled and wrangled, ate, drank and slept, 
side by side. To work all day and drink and gamble 
all night seemed the chief end in life to the greater 
portion of the dwellers at Forlorn Hope. 

“But I am getting away from my story. Where was 
I? Oh yes; well, I opened my, office, with a few odd 
volumes for my library. My office was the front room 
of the cabin in which I lived, and was my dining-room 
and bedroom as well. I had been practicing, nominally, 
for about a week, and was sitting one day in the shade 
in front of the cabin, when my attention was attracted 
by a hubbub of some kind down the street, or rather 
road, some fifty rods from my office. Rows of all sorts 
were so frequent that in this case I didn’t even get up to 
see what the disturbance was; but in a very few minutes 
the crowd came surging up toward where I was sitting, 
surrounding somebody or something, I couldn't at first 
see which. As they came nearer, however, I saw in the 
middle of the crowd a man riding on an iron-gray mule, 
and by him a woman, mounted on a half-breed, parti- 
colored, or, as we call it, éwfo mare. Holding the bri- 
dies of both animals was a man known as ‘Dutch 
Aleck,’ who lived about twelve miles out of town, on 
the road to Sonora, where he had a ranch, and kept a 
sort of wayside tavern and station. He was known in 
Forlorn Hope as an easy-going, honest sort of Dutch- 
man, but now he was evidently much excited and very 
angry. The procession halted almost in front of my 
office, and it was easy to learn from the crowd that 
Dutch Aleck accused the man of having stolen from him 
the mare that the woman was riding. In those days 
murder was a venial offense compared to horse-stealing, 
and ‘Jedburgh justice—hang first and try afterward,’ 
was almost the universal rule when a man was foundin 
possession of a horse belonging to another. Some loaf- 
ers on the outskirts of the crowd, whose occupation 
was shrewdly suspected to be prospecting in miners’ 
cabins and robbing Chinamen, were already raising 
the cry, ‘Hang him! Lynch him!’ but better counsels 
prevailed, and the form, at least, of a trial was decided 
upon. 

“The only magistrate in the camp was Justice 
Knowles, usually known as ‘Old Baldy,’ and it must 
be confessed that he was not looked up to with that re- 
spect which a judicial officer should command, possi- 
bly because he was drunk about three-quarters of the 
time, and uniformly, whether drunk or sober, decided 
every case in favor of the plaintiff. At all events, it 
was decided to select a judge and jury from among the 
miners, and try the man and woman before that tribu- 
nal. The institution known as Judge Lynch's court 
has received a great deal of unmerited abuse from those 
who confound its operations with those of masked men 
and midnight hangings. Many times there has been 
a choice only between a rudely improvised court, like 
the one of which I am speaking, and hanging without 
even the form of a trial. So far as my experience goes, 
those courts were always intended to do justice only; 
and if they occasionally made mistakes, why such 
things have been known to occur under a more modern 
and enlightened system of jurisprudence. Our court 
Was soon organized. The judge was a gentleman who 
has since been attorney-general of a neighboring State ; 
the attorney for the prosecution was a young lawyer 





who, like myself, had just commenced practice in the 
town; and I was retained for the defense. There was 
little time wasted in objecting to jurymen, though some 
question was raised when Sailor Jack expressed the 
wish, audibly, that they would ‘hang the cuss pretty 
durned quick, as he had to go to Sonora that night, and 
wanted to get away;’ but he was decided competent to 
sit, and the trial proceeded. 

Dutch Aleck was, of course, the only witness for the 
prosecution. He swore that on Sunday night (this was 
Tuesday) he had put the z#Zo mare in his corral, with 
other horses, and had shut the gate and locked it; that 
the mare was his—and, indeed, of this there was no 
denial; that on Monday morning the mare was gone, 
and that he had not been able to find her; that he saw 
the woman riding her on this, Tuesday, morning, and 
immediately claimed her, but that the man claimed to 
have bought her, or traded for her, with a Mexican 
horse-dealer named Antonio Cruz. This was about the 
substance of the case for the prosecution, and Sailor 
Jack and one other juror, known as Peg-leg, expressed 
themselves entirely satisfied, and were about to pass 
sentence, but were overruled by the rest of the jury, 
who thought there might be another side to the case. 
They were moved less by a sense of justice than by a 
desire to get a good, square look at the woman, I 
omitted to say, though, that on cross-examination 
Dutch Aleck admitted that there had been a crowd of 
miners at his place on Sunday afternoon; that he had 
taken several drinks, and that it was possible he might 
not have locked his corral; and, finally, that he could 
not be absolutely certain that he had even shut the cor- 
ral gate that night. Prompted by a hint from my 
clients, I asked him whether, about ten o'clock Sunday 
night, he had not heard a cadal/ada of horses go by, 
and heard voices in Spanish calling to them? He said, 
in reply, that he had heard cattle of some kind, and 
heard voices, but could not say whether it was Spanish 
or French that the drivers were talking. At this I saw 
my clients exchange glances, the purport of which I did 
not then understand. 

‘I have neglected heretofore to describe my clients. 
The man was sadly lacking in the characteristics of the 
John Oakhursts and Jack Hamlins with whom Bret 
Harte has made us all familiar. His hands and brow 
were not white; his drooping lashes did not hide eyes 
of cerulean blue; he was not dressed in glossy broad- 
cloth and immaculate linen; his dainty boots were not 
polished; on the contrary, he was a low-browed, un- 
kempt, ordinary-looking ruffian, with little, red, twink- 
ling eyes, expressive of nothing more than low cunning; 
heavy cowhide boots brown with mountain dust, and a 
gray flannel shirt, that looked as if it had vowed eternal 
hostility to soap and water; ragged blue overalls, and 
an old army overcoat completed his dress. His com- 
panion, though, was of a different style. Either she 
was very pretty, or the rarity of women then, and the 
lapse of time now, make me think she was pretty. I 
certainly remember that she had a full, well-rounded 
form, was of medium height, was dressed in a blue 
riding-dress, and had large gray eyes. I should have 
said, too, that the court was held in the Bank Exchange 
Saloon, the largest building in town; and my clients, 
who sat near me, were the objects of unceasing stares 
and audible comments from the crowd, who not only 
occupied all the available space in the saloon, but filled 
all the doors and windows. 

‘* After the prosecution had closed their case, I put 
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the man on the stand. In answer to my questions he 
said his name was Charles Harrison ; that he was on his 
way from Independence Flat, in Calaveras County, to 
Stockton, with his wife ; that on the morning previous 
they were overtaken by a Mexican driving a band of 
horses and mules; that his wife was riding a horse, 
which he described as a sorrel, with light mane and tail, 
and that this horse had, on the day before, become 
very lame ; that the Mexican examined the lame horse, 
and finally offered to give him the mare his wife was 
now riding, if he would give him for it an ounce to 
boot, which he did ; that the Mexican gave him a writ- 
ing which he said was a bill of sale, but that he, the 
witness, did not read Spanish ; and here my man pro- 
duced a paper, which was handed to the judge for in- 
spection. His Spanish, however, proving defective, 
Daygo Joe, a juryman from the Western Islands, trans- 
lated it so far as to make it appear that one Antonio 
Cruz, owning a fin¢o mare branded AD on the left hip, 
had sold the same to the bearer. Right enough in form, 
thought I. That that was all he knew about the mat- 
ter, until Dutch Aleck tried to take the mare away from 
his wife that morning, and on his resisting, summoned 
the crowd which I had seen. I must confess that my 
client’s story did not impress me very favorably, as his 
manner was so decidedly against. him. He stood cross- 
examination, though, like a Trojan. 

“I was not altogether pleased with the effect of his 
story on the jury, so I determined to play my highest 
trump, and called the woman to the stand. As she 
came forward ‘and was sworn, the effect was magical. 
The jurymen, who had listened to the husband’s testi- 
mony with apathy, roused up and paid the closest at- 
tention. Judging that she could tell her own story 
without my help, I merely said : 

‘**Madam, you have heard the testimony of the com- 
plainant and of your husband—please tell the court and 
jury what occurred with regard to the horse in ques- 
tion ?’ 

“She began: ‘If you please, gentlemen, we were 
keeping a little house in Township No. 5, in Calaveras 
County, on the stage road. We had a little farm and 
a few horses and cows, and were getting along very 
nicely ; but, about ten days ago, the house caught fire 
at night, and we only escaped with our lives. Almost 
everything was burned, even my dear little dead baby’s 
cradle’ (and here her eyes filled with tears). ‘We started 
for Stockton on horseback, and on Sunday my horse 
grew very lame. We camped Sunday night, and Mon- 
day morning the Mexican came along with his horses 
and mules, and my husband exchanged the horse I rode 
for this mare. I do not know what bargain was made, 
as I did not hear them talking. My husband put my 
saddle on the mare, and we were riding along this 
morning, when that man came up and claimed the 
mare as his. That is all I know about it. But, gentle- 
men, I beg of you do not keep us here any longer. If 
the mare belongs to that man, let him have her, but 
pray let us go. I am not well—only a weak woman— 
and I must get to Stockton, where my friends and my 
husband’s brother will aid us. Pray do not, do not de- 
tain us longer.’ 

‘*This, you will understand, is only the merest skele- 
ton of her speech; for no man, unless he be a first- 
class phonographer, can report a woman’s testimony ; 
but I tell you her speech fetched that jury. I believe if 
she had pleaded guilty, that jury would have acquitted 
her. They listened very impatiently to the attorney for 





the prosecution, and when I arose to reply, I was told 
to ‘Dry up,’ ‘Sit down,’ ‘Hold my jaw,’ and so on, 
which I did. Then the foreman of the jury sprung to 
his feet and said, or more properly, shouted : 

‘**We find em not guilty, and the verdict of this yer 
jury is that Dutch Aleck can take his d—d old mare 
and git ; and I'll give ten dollars to help buy the lady a 
horse and get her to Stockton. What d’ye say boys?’ 

‘* He was seconded by a perfect howl of delight, not 
only from his fellow-jugors but from the bystanders, and 
money and dust was poured into the hat until there 
must have been two or three hundred dollars. This, of 
course, ended the trial. 

‘‘I walked down to my office with my clients, followed, 
or rather surrounded, by the entire population of For- 
lorn Hope. With difficulty entering the cabin, and 
shutting the door, I invited my clients to sit down, 
which they did, one on the bunk, the other on an 
empty candle-box, while I sat on the table. The man 
drew a long breath of relief. ‘I'll be blowed if that 
wasn’t a pretty close call,’ said he, addressing his 
wife ; ‘‘ who'd have thought of running onto that sour- 
krout eater here? I thought we had doubled on him, 
sure. Never mind, Molly, you have helped me out of 
some tight places before, but I reckon this is the tight- 
est one yet.’ 

‘*Then tome: ‘Did you see them tears, Jedge, and 
hear that cradle business? Wasn’t it too fine for any 
use?’ and the fellow hugged himself and chuckled with 
delight, while the woman laughed outright. 

***Why, do you mean ——’ began I. 

‘* * Mean—this is what I mean,’ interrupted he, ‘the 
whole thing was a put-up job. Meand Moll was run- 
nin’ a faro game at Mokelumne Hill, and some of the 
boys reckoned change of air and scenery would be good 
for us, and they told us to git, and we did git, pretty 
lively too.’ : 

‘** And the mare, and the bill of sale?’ gasped I. 

‘**Oh, I borried the mare out of that Dutchman's 
corral,’ replied he; ‘he was*full of beer, and snoozin’ 
away on his back-stoop, so I borried the mare, and the 
bill of sale Moll got up. She can speak and write 
Spanish a few, can’t ye, Moll?’ 

‘««Si, Sefor,’ was the merry answer. 

‘** But,’ continued the man, ‘we did see a Mexican 
with a band of horses, and if I hadn’t borried Dutchy's 
mare, likely he would, so it’s all the same, you see.’ 

‘* To say that I was surprised, amazed, confounded, 
would be too mild. I wasdumfounded. But my client, 
not noticing my confusion, went on: 

“Now, Jedge, I want to do something for ye. I 
can’t give ye this yer coin, because we've got to use it 
to git out o’ here with; but I'll tell ye what I will do: 
I've got a paper writin’ hyer for a lot of land in ’Frisco, 
out in them sand-hills. I don’t reckon I'll ever see that 
town agin, so you fix upa docyment right and tight, 
and I'll give yer that land.’ 

‘Here he produced a deed in due form, acknowl- 
edged and recorded, to Hugh Mason, for a hundred- 
acre lot on Market Street. 

‘**Who is Hugh Mason?’ said I. 

‘««Oh, that’s me,’ he replied; ‘you needn’t be 
afeard about takin’ it. I gotit honestly. I skun a fel- 
ler out of it at draw, one night, in ‘Frisco. Take it—it 
may be good for somethin’ some day.’ 

“Finally, after some persuasion, I consented, and 
drew a deed from Hugh Mason to myself of the lot in 
question, and had him sign and acknowledge it before 
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‘Old Baldy,’ who was fortunately sober enough to at- 
tend to business, and my clients said good-bye, and, as 
they phrased it, ‘got up and dusted.’ I have never 
seen or heard of either of them since. 

The deed lay around for some time, until one day in 
’s3 I came across it and sent it to San Francisco to be 
recorded. 

Some years after, I removed to that city, having in 
the meantime forgotten all about my lot in the sand- 
hills. One day in 1867, a gentleman came into my 
office, and asked me how much I would take for my 
bundred-vara lot on Market Street. 

‘«*T don’t own any lot on Market Street,’ said I. 

***Oh, yes, you do, unless you have sold it since yes- 
terday,’ replied he ; ‘ the lot conveyed to,you by Hugh 
Mason in 1852.’ 

“Then it flashed across me that it must be my sand- 
hill lot. 

‘Well, to cut my story short, he offered me seventy- 
five thousand dollars for it, which I at once accepted. 
And such is the history of my first fee.” 

Marcus P. WIGGIN. 


AT THE LAST. 


They do err who tell us Nature listens 
Unto laugh or sigh from human lips ; 
That for human joy her sunshine glistens, 

Or for human sorrow feels eclipse. 


Nay! the mighty Time - pulse throbbing, beating 
In the rhythmic march of days and years, 
Falters not for parting nor for meeting, 
Stays in no wise for thy hopes nor fears. 


So, poor child of Time, adrift in Being, 
Blindly striving with the tides of fate, 
Can it matter much—thy fighting, fleeing ? 
Comes the end not surely, soon or late? 
Ah! poor heart, give o’er thy weary yearning ! 
Quit thy empty toil, O troubled brain! 
There is still one guerdon for thy earning— 
Lo! the night comes :—sleep ! and cease from pain. 
Barton GREy. 


THE NOVEL. 


A nation’s literature is an index to its civilization. 
The cultivation of the study of letters and a high stand- 
ard of literary work are consequent upon the refine- 
ment of a people. But may not literature bear to its 
country some more important relation than that of a 
result? May it not be a great element of national 
growth? I believe that literature is more than a mere 
accompaniment of culture, that it isa prime factor in 
advancing culture, that it is a proximate cause of civil- 
ization, that it may be made a mighty motor in redeem- 
ing from sluggishness and immorality the populace 
when taught to read. 

For a clear understanding of the idea I desire to il- 
lustrate, let us consider civilization to mean the moral 
and social status of a people, and literature to be their 
learning and their fancy preserved in writing. It is the 
part that the latter may take in raising the moral and 
social condition of our country, that we are to regard. 
The department of literature that is most popular, and, 





therefore, is most influential for good or for ill—that 
most earnestly requires the watchfulness of those who. 
admire purity of character among us—is the department 
devoted te fiction. Of the various writings of the fic- 
titious school, the novel may be most easily turned to 
civilizing humanity, or to pandering to its most de- 
graded tastes. The novel reflects the experiences, the 
aims, the heroism of mankind; it holds up for sym- 
pathy, emulation, or contempt, acts andemotions. All 
the manifold springs of human conduct find a source in 
the novel, With the novel the power lies of spreading 
abroad a sense of honor and of creating respect for 
true dignity of manhood. It should be life reproduced 
—not a mere representation of phases of existence, but 
an impressive guide to the grand purposes of living. 
In order to ascertain to what beneficial ends novel-pro- 
ducing may be directed among us, it will be necessary 
to give some thought to the possibilities of works of 
fiction in a democracy. There are at present noiseless 
elements of our national life working about us, deter- 
mining its peculiarities, and commanding our attention, 
if we would know whether or not they are favorable to 
the novel that is to reform. Romances are more num- 
erous and of a better order in Great Britain than in 
America. Some authors believe that the supremacy of 
the English in this respect is due to their systematized 
life. One writer of observant mind has assigned asa 
reason, to which he attached much importance, that in 
England almost the only readers of this style of litera- 
ture are found among those who have little to do—the 
nobility, and the wealthy classes; that their leisure 
makes them exacting, and their exactions must be 
heeded, to insure the author’s success. If this fact has 
a tendency to perfect the novel, it is entirely independ- 
ent of the subject-matter, upon the treatment of which 
its lasting merit and power for usefulness must depend. 

The subject-matter is the life portrayed. What are 
the distinctive marks of life in this republic, drawn by 
lapse of time? The cardinal principle of a democracy 
is original equality. We all start equals. It is curious, 
but true, that we claim equality with those only who 
have risen above us. The endeavor to justify our pre- 
tentions is one of the causes of the restlessness pecu- 
liar to us. Ido not say that envy and jealousy actuate 
us in seeking to better ourselves, I prefer to think that 
it is the possibility of improvement, made manifest by 
the achievements of others, that impels us onward, 
But whatever may be the inner motive, the outward fact 
still remains, Democratic life is essentially nervous, 
active, a chapter of successes and reverses. It is with 
the details of this life our novelist must deal. Do they 
not present to him a more inviting prospect than the 
regulated order of an aristocratic existence? 

Yet this is the life of which De Tocqueville has said 
that ‘‘ nothing conceivable is so petty, so insipid, so 
crowded with paltry interests—in a word so anti-poetic.” 
Anti-poetic let it be ; earnestness, not poetry, is the es- 
sential of a novel. But petty, insipid, or crowded with 
paltry interests—never. Here the individual lives, here 
man stands an architect of fame, with his doubts, with 
his passions, in the presence of rare prosperities, or in- 
conceivable wretchedness. These things are real, they 
are to be the novelist’s story. In them each one will 
find something to touch his sympathy, to make him 
quiver with hope and exultation or bow in pity, Tis 
sympathy moulds the most of us, and especially the 
lowly. To that the novelist’s creations must appeal 
that we may be made to glow with the inspiration of 
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manly purpose and with the possibilities born of 
resolve. 

It may be asked why the novel has not made its ap- 
pearance ere now, if it is so well adapted to our system 
of living. In struggling to exist we have had no time 
to look about us and write ; and during our literary in- 
fancy the literature of a mother tongue was in its prime. 

* Moreover, a literature cannot be builtin a day. The 
true novel can be drawn only by one of keen observa- 
tion and wide sympathies. I speak of sympathies not 
alone toward one’s fellow-man, but toward one’s fel- 
low-people. Until some national feeling has sprung 
from the formative existence of a people, until national 
traits are developed in which we all take pride, we can 
expect no one to possess that subtle kinship with men 
at large, requisite to the broad effective purpose of the 
democratic novel. Our country has been pushed to 
convulsive heights from which she is gradually settling 
to that stable condition of society from which alone 
prosperity can be evolved. The trials of past years 
have brought us to realize that this is not a grand spec- 
ulation, but that steady, honest exertion is the only pre- 
cursor of success. The presence of schools in all quar- 
ters familiarizes the popular mind with letters. We have 
had the fancies of Poe, the natural beauties of Bryant 
and Longfellow, the sunny mysteries of Hawthorne, and 
the sturdy purity of Emerson. The time has come in 
our literary and historic growth for the advent of the 
novelist. It is for those who feel an interest in perpet- 
uating the romance of life aad of meaning, to aid the 
author in his self-imposed task of writing for the ad- 
vancement of his race, not with the sole motive of en- 
riching themselves. The ageis propitious to the growth 
of strong men and women whom the writer must copy. 
The novel, true to the world it represents, must have 
much in common with humanity—to be true to itself it 
must turn this common bond to the ennobling of hu- 
manity. The quality of his models and the nature of 
their thoughts and utterances determine the value of the 
novelist’s gift to his country. Itis for the people to 
furnish him with the originals of those instructive lives 
which he is to present as an example to his readers. 
And especially is it the duty of those whose studies 
bring them in contact with the grandest characters of 
reality and of fancy, by their private lives and public 
opinions, to aid in fostering a general spirit of rectitude, 
that the novelist may be filled with it, and that all may 
know it and feel its nearness when breathed upon them 
from the pages of the opened volume. 

Then can the novel be made to elevate the moral and 
social status of a people. The companion of man’s 
quiet hours, it will speak to him in his retirement, when 
he can commune with the thoughts its teachings may 
inspire. It will address him without the hollow sound- 
ing of words to mock the solemnity of what it says. It 
will have influence with him because it confides in him 
privately and makes him the unobserved discoverer of 
his own failings. It will benefit him because his better 
nature, despite him, will be moved by all that is beau- 
tiful in its passages. In the presence of the true novel, 
man will grow erect in truth, as the human form be- 
fore the figure of the Apollo unconsciously straightens 
itself, F, P. DEERING, 





MY CIGARETTE. 


It charms me by its haziness, as I 
Am charmed by things I cannot fully learn, 
It charms me by its fragrance; and I yearn 
For nothing, ask no reasons, as I lie 
And watch the stagnant motions as they try 
Voluptuously to rise, attempt in turn 
To interlace each other, till they burn 
Their passion out, and kiss a faint good - bye. 
And then I fall in love myself; my heart 
Deliciously grows warm, my senses numb; 
Ideals crowd around; I do not know 
Their faces or their forms; but yet they start 
A thousand thoughts to motion, talking some, 
And interlacing as they come and go. 


Brown Conner, 


BROKEN CISTERNS. 


They lie amid the lonesome desert wastes 
With nothing nigh 

Save rasping sand, and ’neath the leaden stare 
Of friendless sky ; 

And yet we little heed it when ’tis said 
‘*That heart is dead.” 


Ah, yes, they lost their beauty, love, and light 
So long ago! 
And all the streams ran outward, with no trace 
Of inward flow. 
Sometimes a few hot, silent tear-drops fall, 
But that is all. 
Crarence T. Urmy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Foout’s ERRAND. By One of the Fools. For sale at 


Bancroft’s. 

This is a clever political satire, in which the events of 
the last few years are subjected to that posterior criti- 
cism which displays so much discrimination and sounds 
so much like wisdom. The book is, however, entertain- 
ing reading, and will interest all who have investigated, 
with any degree of care, the effects produced by the Re- 
construction Policy pursued toward the Southern States 
since the war. 


POEM BY JOAQUIN MILLER NEXT 
MONTH. 


Among other attractions, our June number will con- 
tain a new dialectic poem, written by Joaquin Miller, 
especially for THE CALIFORNIAN. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Owing to the pressure of other business engagements, 
Mr. F. M. Somers has disposed of his interest in this 
magazine, and has retired from the editorial control 
and management. 





